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WELLESLEY.* 


Tue distinguished individual whose 
life and correspondence lie before us, 
was one of the galaxy of great men 
by whom the reign of George III. 
was illustrated and adorned. England 
was called upon to confront perils, 
both political and social, such as she 
never before encountered, and by 
which the whole framework of her 
polity seemed about to be disorganised. 
And not the least among the remark- 
able men who were raised up to 
be her stay and her protection against 
the revolutionary madness which was 
desolating the rest of Europe, was 
Richard Colley Wellesley, whose abi- 
lities will bear a comparison with 
those of the most gifted and brilliant 
of his contemporaries, and whose ser- 
vices were only second to those of his 
illustrious brother, his eleve in the 
field of fame, and whose renown is 
identified with the brightest page of 
his country’s military glory. 

He was born on the 20th of June, 
1760, his biographer is uncertain 
whether at Dangan Castle, the seat of 
the family in the county of Meath, or 
at their town residence, in Grafton- 
street, Dublin. His father, the Earl 
of Mornington, was remarkable for 
his musical abilities, and his kindly 
and benevolent nature first it was that 
led to the establishment of a loan 
fund, upon the principle of the Monte 
Piete Institution, by which, while dis- 
tress was relieved, industry was encou- 
raged, and habits of thrift and eco- 


nomy promoted, which, in many in- 
stances, raised the borrowers from 
distress and want, to opulence and 
prosperity. Amongst the most ad- 
mired of his musical compositions are— 
* Here in Cool Grot;” “ When for 
the World’s Repose ;” “ Gently hear 
me, charming Maid;” “ By Green 
Wood Tree.” There is also a chant 
to the * Magnificat,” in which his 
devotional feeling is expressed, and 
which is used at present in many of 
our churches. Of his lady, the daugh- 
ter of Arthur Hill Trenor, first Vis- 
count of Dungannon, but little is said 
in the work before us, although she 
was, we believe, a woman of extraor- 
dinary good sense and vigour of cha- 
racter, and to whom her younger chil- 
dren more especially were indebted 
for their early advantages. 

Upon the early classical celebrity 
of the subject of this sketch, we can- 
not afford to dwell. He was amongst 
the most distinguished of his cotem- 
poraries at Eton, and retained, through 
life, a strong predilection for the stu- 
dies by which he was familiarised with 
the models of Grecian and Roman 
composition, which he imitated with 
no mean skill, and in which, during 
the most active period of his subse- 
quent brilliant career, he found recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. 

Lord Mornington died on the 22nd 
of May, 1781, and his eldest son 
wanted just one month of his majo- 
rity, when he succeeded to the family 
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estate and title. He at once placed 
himself in loco parentis to his younger 
brothers and sisters, voluntarily made 
himself responsible for his father’s 
numerous pecuniary obligations, and 
showed his good sense as well as his 
filial affection by placing the estates 
under the management of his mother, 
by whose vigorous understanding he 
knew well they would be better admi- 
nistered than they could be by one 
whose cares must thenceforth be 
chiefly devoted to public objects. 

When he took his seat in the Irish 
House of Lords, Ireland was in the 
agony of her struggle for indepen- 
dence. What his precise sentiments 
were upon that important question we 
have no distinct means of knowing ; 
but that he sympathised, in general, 
with the popular party, there can be 
no doubt, as we find him supporting a 
motion of Lord Mountmorres—* that 
a session of parliament should be 
holden every year,” and condemning 
the large and extravagant grants by 
which the public resources were squan- 
dered by a profligate administration. 

But his sagacious mind soon led him 
to see the danger of the courses upon 
which the popular leaders had adventur- 
ed. With the Volunteers, in their origi- 
nal formation, he sympathised. They 
were the sudden development of great 
national vigour to meet an emergency 
for which the government were not 
prepared. But when they proceeded 
to resolve themselves into an armed 
deliberative body, and assumed that 
menacing attitude by which they hoped 
to control the determinations of par- 
liament, he at once saw that the con- 
stitution was in danger, and he de- 
nounced this abuse of their functions 
with an energy which electrified the 
house, and declared that no man’s 
liberty could be safe so long as such a 
tyranny was endured. For what was 
called his tragic vehemence on this 
occasion he was gravely chidden by 
some older senators, who lived, how- 
ever, to see, that, had that body been 
permitted to continue its sittings, his 
worst apprehensions would have been 
realised. 

At that period it was allowable for 
an Irish nobleman to represent a con- 
stituency in the British House of 
Commons, while he retained his rank 
and privileges in the Irish House of 
Lords ; and at the general election in 
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1784, Lord Mornington was returned 
for the borough of Beersalton. In 
1785, he was made a member of the 
privy council in Ireland ; and in 1786 
he was appointed one of the lords of 
the treasury in England, one of his 
colleagues being William Pitt. 

It is curious that the first occasion 
upon which he distinguished himself in 
the House of Commons, was by an at- 
tack upon Lord North for his defence 
of Warren Hastings! That eminent 
and useful public servant, it is now 
acknowledged, became obnoxious to 
the attacks of a brilliant but unscru- 
pulous opposition, for a series of mea- 
sures imposed upon him by the neces- 
sities in which he was placed, and 
which were absolutely necessary for 
the security of the company’s posses- 
sions in India; and little did Lord 
Mornington imagine that the convic- 
tion would soon be forced upon himself, 
that if that country was to be retained, 
the maxims of constitutional govern- 
ment with which British statesmen 
were familiar, must be disregarded. 
But he was yet to learn that to Asia- 
tics a system of despotism is as natural 
as, to British subjects, a system of 
freedom; and that the princes and 
potentates who were bent upon our 
expulsion from the settlement, must 
be encountered with their own wea- 
pons, if their aggressions were to be 
effectually resisted. 

In 1788, he was returned for the 
royal borough of Windsor, and took 
an active part in the debates upon the 
celebrated regency question, in which 
he coincided with Mr. Pitt, and ably 
supported that great man in the con- 
stitutional doctrine which he main- 
tained, that, in the event of the royal 
incapacity, it devolved upon the two 
houses of parliament to supply the de- 
fect which had taken place ; in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of Mr. Fox and 
his friends, who maintained, that the 
heir apparent was entitled to enter 
upon the functions of sovereign, as 
soon as the royal incapacity was ascer- 
tained, and exercise them with the 
same unrestricted freedom to which 
he would be entitled if they devolved 
upon him by natural demise. 

In England, the question was de- 
cided in favour of the view of the 
minister. In Ireland, that contended 
for by the opposition prevailed. In 
the one country, the Prince of Wales 
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was nominated as regent, with re- 
stricted powers. In the other, he was 
called upon to assume that office with 
a plenitude of royal authority. And 
if it had not pleased the Supreme 
Ruler to remove the malady which in- 
capacitated the king, this discrepancy 
between two independent legislatures, 
upon such a vital point, might have 
grievously compromised the peace of 
the empire. Lord Mornington made 
the most energetic remonstrances 
against a course of proceeding so 
fraught with evil; and it is very 
likely that the danger thus threatened 
first suggested the project of a legisla- 
tive union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Two minds in the same 
body, each contrary the one to the 
other, could not present a more mon- 
strous anomaly than two conflicting 
legislatures in the same kingdom. 


‘But the happy recovery of King 
George III. solved the question, and 
averted the dangers of the threatened 
collision. From this time the Earl of 
Mornington was admitted more closely 
into the confidence of the king, who ex- 
pressed his warm approbation of the 
young statesman’s conduct in the pain- 
ful emergency which gave rise to these 
discussions; intimating his majesty’s 
displeasure against those who had sup- 
ported the antagonist pretensions of 
the Prince of Wales by the dismissal of 
the Duke of Queensberry, the Marquess 
of Lothian, and Lords Carteret and 
Malmesbury. In the year following, 
Lord Mornington was re-elected as re- 
presentative in parliament for the bo- 
rough of Windsor.” 


In 1792, we find Lord Mornington 
strenuously supporting Mr. Wilber- 
force in his efforts for the abolition of 
the slave trade. Against the more cau- 
tious proceeding of Mr. Dundas, who 
was a gradual abolitionist, he strongly 
protested, and thus quaintly expressed, 
in a mathematical form, his view of 
the question:—* The force of truth 
being given, and the hardness of a 
planter’s heart being ascertained, in 
what space of time will the former be 
able to penetrate the lutter 2” 

It is true, truth, justice, religion, rea- 
son, humanity, were all on one side ; 
oppression, self-interest, cupidity, cru- 
elty, upon the other; and no language 
could be overcharged which denounced 
the horrors of the system by which 
tens of thousands of human beings, 
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with immortal souls, were annually 
immolated to the demon of avarice. 
But, alas, for the ‘short-sightedness of 
human legislation! Lord Mornington 
lived to see the traffic abolished in the 
British dominions, and its abolition 
only leading to an increase of its ex- 
tent and an aggravation of its horrors 
in other countries; so that, as yets 
evil, and not good, to the negro race, 
has been the result of the philanthro- 
pic efforts of Wilberforce and his as- 
sociates for their amelioration! What 
shall we say to this? Can we regret 
that that great cause was so cham- 
pioned? Can we regret that Great 
Britain should have taken the lead in 
that great work of humanity and of 
mercy, which, to have neglected any 
longer, would be an impeachment of 
her faith, and a blot upon her civiliza- 
tion? No. We feel proud of belong- 
ing to a country which, by such la- 
bours, and through such sacrifices, 
accomplished such an object ; and our 
hearts’ desire is, that she may never 
cease in the glorious struggle, until 
she goes on to complete what she 
so nobly began, and causes other na- 
tions so to feel the enormity of the 
guilt they incur by thus trading in the 
blood and the souls of their fellow- 
men, as to make them not only ab- 
jure such a practice themselves, but 
be willing co-operators in chasing it 
from the world. Never can the com- 
forts or the prosperity of one por- 
tion of the human race be solidly or 
righteously based upon the degrada- 
tion of another. And slavery will not 
have received its death-blow until this 
truth is recognized as an axiom by 
every community within the precincts 
of civilization. That such a consum- 
mation may be brought to pass, and 
that speedily, must assuredly be the 
wish, and should undoubtedly be the 
aim, of statesmen and governors in 
every enlightened Christian country 
upon the earth, who would not, for 
sordid pelf or hellish gain, sacrifice 
justice and humanity. 

In 1793, Lord Mornington strenu- 
ously opposed himself to Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Grey's project of parlia- 
mentary reform. The following are 
the words of wisdom in which his dis- 
approbation of it was conveyed :— 


““« The purpose of those who sup- 
ported the measure then the subject of 
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debate,’ said his lordship, ‘was to 
change, not the administration only, 
but the very genius and spirit of the 
British government; to separate those 
elementary principles of monarchy, of 
aristocracy, and of democracy, which 
are now mixed and blended in the frame 
of this house, and, by combining them 
again according to some new and diffe- 
rent rule of proportion, to create a 
= of which we at present know no- 
thing more than that it is to be new in 
its texture, and wholly different in its 
effects, upon the existing order of our 
happy constitution. A project so stated, 
and of such extent, has not been agitated 
in parliament during the present cen- 
tury ; and it is a duty which we all owe 
to the present and succeeding times, to 
pause and to deliberate with the utmost 
caution before we consent even to take 
the first step towards a measure of such 
powerful effect and of such lasting con- 
sequences. Before we part with those 
foundations on which the government 
has been so long settled, it becomes us 
to recollect what that is which we are 
about to destroy, and to ascertain, as 
far as human foresight can enable us, 
what is likely to be substituted in its 
place.’” 


His biographer demurs to the co- 
gency of these observations, we need 
not say we think unwisely ; the sub- 
sequent reforms to which Lord Wel- 
lesley consented being, as he con- 
tends, of a still more sweeping nature 
than those which he then opposed. 
It remains yet to be seen how far the 
new constitution will bear a compari- 
son with the old one; and whether 
democracy, having received such an 
accession of strength, will be content 
to live in the same harmony with roy- 
alty and aristocracy, in which they 
lived with democracy when they were 
supposed to be in the ascendant; or 
whether it will not be like the Eastern 
tyrant, who can bear no brother near 
the throne. In our judgment, a dan- 
gerous ascendancy has been given to 
an element which was already fully as 
predominant in the councils of the 
country as it ought to be; and it re- 
mains to be seen how far a system of 
government which is no longer “ pon- 
deribus liberata suis,” will stand the 
test of experience amongst the chances 
and changes of human affairs. We 
are far from bestowing upon the latter 
part of the life of this distinguished 
man the praise to which we think him 
entitled in the beginning; and his 
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judgment, when his passions and feel- 
ings became implicated as a partizan, 
is not, in our opinion, entitled to the 
same respect as when it was unin- 
fluenced by prepossessions which may 
have warped his candour. Men do 
not always advance in wisdom as they 
advance in years; and we are still in- 
clined to set more value upon the 
wariness of Lord Mornington when a 
young man, than upon the recklessness 
of the Marquis of Wellesley when an 
old one, and after his mind had been 
embittered by disappointed ambition. 

But his speech in the following year, 
in defence of the declaration of war 
against revolutionary France, was de- 
cidedly his greatest senatorial effort, 
and acknowledged at the time, by those 
who heard it, to have been quite un- 
rivalled. The opposition leaders (and 
there were giants upon the opposition 
benches in those days) were perfectly 
astounded by the solid array of facts 
and arguments upon which he based 
his conclusions ; and every cultivated 
mind was charmed by the chastened 
brilliancy of an eloquence which re- 
minded them of the proudest periods 
of Greece and Rome, and seemed to 
combine all that was captivating in the 
graces of diction with all that was 
energetic and forcible in the demon- 
strations of mind. Even the bril- 
liant declamation and the caustic 
raillery of Sheridan, failed to produce 
the slightest effect upon an audience 
who became spell-bound by the force 
of truth, and who could not refuse to 
assent to the justice of the propositions 
contended for, without being not only 
traitors to their country, but rebels 
against the majesty of reason. The 
hypocrisy of the executive council of 
France, who affected to be mightily 
scandalized by being represented as 
the patrons of insurrections, he thus 
disposes of :— 


“* Brissot, in his confessions, is pleased 
to admit ‘that the decree of the 19th of 
November was absurd and impolitic, and 
justly excited uneasiness in foreign ca- 
binets.’ You shall now hear the wise, 
politic, and conciliatory exposition of 
the principles of France, which he op- 
poses to that decree. ‘ What was the 
opinion of enlightened men—of men 
who were republicans before the !0th of 
August—who desired liberty, not only 
for their own country, but for all Eu- 
rope? ‘They thought that liberty might 
be established every where, by exciting 
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those for whom government is adminis- 
tered against those who administer it, 
and by proving to the people the facility 
and advantages of such insurrections.’ 
This theory of universal liberty,” con- 
tinued Lord Mornington, ‘‘ founded up- 
on universal insurrection—this system 
of exciting the people against all re- 
gular government, of whatever form, 
against all authority, of whatever de- 
scription—this plan for the instruction 
of the mob in the advantages of disor- 
der, and in the facility of outrage and 
we is deliberately applauded by 

rissot, as the established doctrine of 
the most moderate men in France; to 
which no one could object, on account of 
its absurdity or impolicy, or of its ten- 
dency to excite uneasiness in foreign ca- 
binets.” 


And that the spirit of propagandism 
thus manifested was universal in its 
extent, and aimed at the subversion of 
all legitimate authority which did not 
derive its origin from the anarchists of 
France, he proceeds tojshow, by a 
detail of acts of interference, which 
would be incredible if they were not 
so well authenticated that their denial 
would be as audacious as their vindi- 
cation. We must content ourselves 
with the following brief extract :— 


‘*In America, Citizen Genet was ap- 
— president by Brissot and Le 

run; he there commenced his opera- 
tions by the institution of a Jacobin 
club; he publicly insulted the magis- 
trates; disputed the acts of the govern- 
ment; opened what he was pleased to 
call a Consular Tribunal, under the au- 
thority of the French Republic, for the 
condemnation of prizes within the ter- 
ritory of America; enforced the execu- 
tion of its sentences by acts of open 
violence; and at length, the powers and 
privileges of the consul acting under his 
orders having been annulled by the pre- 
sident of the United States, and his 
proceedings having been checked, as be- 
ing contrary to the law of nations, and 
to the rules by which the relations of in- 
dependent states are governed, Citizen 
Genet presents a remonstrance to the 
secretary of state, in which he gravely 
says that ‘he does not recollect what 
the worm-eaten writings of Grotius, 
Puffendorff, and Vattel say on these sub- 
jects; he thanks God he has forgotten 
what those hireling civilians have writ- 
ten on the rights of nations, in times of 
universal slavery ; but he knows that his 
conduct has been agreeable to the spirit 
of the French constitution, of the Ame- 
rican constitution, and of the rights of 
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man, which are for ever engraven on his 
heart, and from which he learns that an 
appeal must be from the president, who 
is a mere ministerial officer, to the so- 
vereign people of America.’ Thus this 
disciple of Brissot takes upon himself to 
supersede every maxim of the law of 
nations, by doctrines drawn from the 
constitution of France; and, not con- 
tent with that outrage, he arrogates to 
himself the right of interpreting the 
constitution of America by reference to 
the same polluted source, and affects to 
depose the president of the United States 
from his constitutional authority under 
colour of the sacred rights of man, and 
the indefeasible sovereignty of the péo- 
ple! Citizen Descorches, employed by 
the same party at Constantinople, pro- 
ceeded in the same spirit ; he established 
Jacobin clubs, and held primary assem- 
blies for the propagation of the true 
faith of liberty among the Janissaries of 
the Porte. Thus, from Mr. Jefferson to 
the Reis Effendi, from the president of 
the United States of America to the 
grand seignior, from the congress to the 
divan, from the popular form of a re- 
public to the most unmixed military 
despotism, every mode and gradation 
of lawful authority, or of established 
power, was the object of deliberate, sys- 
tematic, and uniform attack! There is 
another feature of this project which I 
cannot omit, because it so nearly con- 
cerns the security of some of the most 
valuable possessions of the British em- 
pire. We are told by Robespierre, that 
a part of the general scheme of Brissot 
and his associates was to free and arm 
all the negroes in the French colonies in 
the West Indies. Brissot, instead of 
attempting to refute this charge, takes 
merit to himself for the ingenuity and 
simplicity of the invention. He says, 
that by the simple operation of ss 
the colonial system of the French islands, 
he would have accomplished the destruc- 
tion of all the British colonies in the West 
Indies. He adds—‘ This is a secret of 
which few have any idea.’” 


The annexation of territory to the 
republic “ one and indivisible,” and 
the pretexts upon which, and the ob- 
jects for which such annexations were 
made, the noble lord then holds up to 
the indignant scorn of the British 
parliament ; and thus concludes this 
masterly oration (of which we must 
forewarn our readers no mere extracts 
can convey even a faint idea) in the 
following emphatic words :— 


‘*You are now to decide whether it 
best becomes the dignity, the wisdom, 
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and the spirit of a great nation, to rely 
for existence on the arbitrary will of a 
restless and implacable enemy, or on her 
own sword: you are now to decide, 
whether you will entrust to the valour 
and skill of British fleets and British 
armies, to the approved faith and united 
strength of your numerous and powerful 
allies, the defence of the limited monar- 
chy of these realms, of the constitution 
of parliament, of all the established 
ranks and orders of society among us, 


of the sacred rights of property, and of 


the whole frame of our laws, our liber- 
ty, and our religion ; or whether you will 
deliver over the guardianship of all these 
blessings to the justice of Cambon, the 
plunderer of the Netherlands, who, to 
sustain the baseless fabric of his depre- 
ciated assignats, defrauds whole nations 
of their rights of property, and mort- 
gages the aggregate wealth of Europe ; 
to the moderation of Danton, who first 
promulgated that unknown law of na- 
ture, which ordains that the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the Rhine, 
should be the only boundaries of the 
French dominion; to the religion of 
Robespierre, whose practice of piety is to 
murder his own sovereign ; who exhorts 
all mankind to embrace the same faith, 
and to assassinate their kings for the 
honour of God; to the friendship of 
Barrére, who avows in the face of all 
Europe, that the fundamental articles of 
the revolutionary government of France 
are the ruin and annihilation of the, Bri- 
tish empire; or, finally, to whatever 
may be the accidental caprice of any new 
band of malefactors, who, in the last 
convulsions of their exhausted country, 
may be destined to drag the present ty- 
rants to their own scaffolds, to seize 
their lawless power, to emulate the de- 
pravity of their example, and to rival 
the enormity of their crimes !” 


It certainly is mortifying to compare 
the commencement of his life with 
its close. Such was Lord Mornington 
when anarchy and revolution were 
abroad ; when the foundations of so- 
cial order were shaken; when France, 
rent and torn by a maniac despera- 
tion, in which “ evil became her good,” 
was sending her missionaries of sedi- 
tion and of atheism into the surround- 
ing countries, for the purpose of sub- 
verting thrones and proscribing creeds: 
all but the throne which was based 
upon the ruins of law, and on which 
sate a demon malignancy, mocking at 
justice and humanity—and all but the 
creed which was death to the hopes 
beyond the grave. Even such was this 
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distinguished nobleman at that trying 
period, when England was tempted by 
the brilliant plausibilities of reformers, 
by whose empiricism her time-honoured 
institutions were endangered, and who 
were in open or secret fraternity 
with the friends and the patrons of 
universal disorganization. And nobly 
did he confront the hosts by whom he 
was assailed, clothed, as it were, ina 
panoply divine, until they shrank dis- 
mayed from the contest. England was 
preserved from anarchy. Her consti- 
tution floated upon the troubled waters 
by which many other states and king- 
doms were submerged ; and when it 
pleased the Almighty Ruler to give 
to the agitated nations a period of re- 
pose from the strife of arms, she was 
the only country in Europe whose 
ancient institutions were unimpaired, 
and the landmarks of whose polity re- 
mained unaltered. But under what 
aspect do we behold the Marquis of 
Wellesley then? Alas! “ Quantum 
mutatus !"’ As the aider and abettor of 
Lord Grey and Lord John Russell in 
their crude and profligate reform of 
the parliamentary representation! Pos- 
terity will yet pronounce upon that 
miserable scheme, which was concocted 
in fraud and carried by delusion ; and 
deep must have been the humiliation of 
this gifted man, when he suffered his 
partizanship to prevail against his 
principles, and yielded to the sound 
and fury of a factitious agitation what 
he refused to surrender to the storm 
and tempest which had almost upturned 
society from its foundations. But this 
is a topic upon which it is painful to 
dwell; and, instead of mourning over 
the noble lord when his principles be- 
gan to relax and his vigour to decline, 
let us look at him during the most 
brilliant portion of his career, in his 
Indian administration. 

On the 4th of October, 1797, he was 
appointed Governor-General of India, 
having been raised to the dignity of a 
peer of Great Britain, by the title of 
Baron Wellesley. He had acquired, 
while a member of the board of con- 
trol, a considerable knowledge of the 
details of Indian government, and had, 
moreover, an opportunity of receiving 
information and instruction from the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, with whom he 
was upon intimate terms; which must 
have been of great service in impart- 
ing to him a living knowledge of the 
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various parties and interests with 
which it concerned him so much to be 
well acquainted. 

Upon his arrival at the Cape of 
Good Hope it was his good fortune 
to meet with Lord Macartney, Colonel 
Hobart, and General Baird—all of 
them long residents in India, and 
having filled stations of trust and im- 
portance, which stamped a peculiar va- 
lue upon their communications. From 
them he learned the perilous state of 
our Eastern possessions, from a French 
influence which was at that time mak- 
ing itself felt; and he was thus early 
warned of the necessity of those pre- 
cautionary measures, by the wise and 
vigorous adoption of which our Indian 
interests were placed out of danger. 

The arrival of a ship from Calcutta, 
with despatches for the secret com- 
mittee of the Board of Control, was 
another of the lucky accidents of which 
the governor-general availed himself. 
He did not for a moment hesitate to 
assume the responsibility of breaking 
the seal, and possessing himself of their 
contents, upon the ground that he re- 
garded it as “ an indispensable part of 
his duty to obtain as speedily as pos- 
sible the most authentic account of 
events so deeply affecting the interests 
committed to his charge, and of which 
any false impression might render him 
less equal to the execution of his pub- 
lic trust.” His brother, Colonel Ar- 
thur Wellesley, a name since so re- 
nowned, had been at that time a year 
and three months serving with his re- 
giment in India; and we may be well 
assured that his observations both of 
men and things were not the least in- 
teresting or the least valuable portion 
of the mass of information with which 
the new representative of the British 
government entered upon his impor- 
tant duties. He was thus enabled 
to write a despatch to Lord Melville, 
before he touched the soil of India, 
conveying as full and as masterly an 
account of the perilous condition of 
British interests in that country, as if 
he had been a resident there for many 
years ; and to form plans for its future 
government, by which the evils he 
had so much reason to apprehend, 
and which would otherwise, in all 
likelihood, have wrested from us our 
Indian possessions, were effectually 
prevented. 

The Maharatta, the Nizam, and 
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Tippoo, the Sultan of Mysore, were the 
principal Indian powers by whom the 
British possessions were bordered. 

With the two former we were in al- 
liance ; with the latter our relations 
were of a less satisfactory nature ; and 
it was well known that he waited but 
for an opportunity of manifesting the 
deep-rooted hostility which he bore 
the English, and that he would avail 
himself of every means of stirring up 
the native princes to co-operate in a 
war for their extermination. The fame 
of the brilliant conqueror at Marengo 
had penetrated at that time to the re- 
mote east, and Tippoo was as ambitious 
of an alliance by which his means of 
aggression would be increased, as the 
French were desirous of an associate 
among the native powers by whose aid 
they might obtain a solid footing in 
India. 

The principal military force in the ter- 
ritories of the Nizam consisted of a body 
of troops under the command ofa French 
general named Raymond, and officered 
chiefly by French jacobins of the worst 
class, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, and of which an augmentation 
was intended which would raisethem 
to fourteen thousand. Upon these the 
governor-general justly looked with the 
utmost jealousy, and could but lit- 
tle depend upon the pacific relations of 
any state in which they were harbour- 
ed. In India such a body constituted a 
species of pretorian guard, and were 
more likely to be the masters than 
the ministers of the power they pro- 
fessed to serve ; and in this particular 
instance it was clearly ascertained, 
that no opportunity was neglected of 
extolling the French, and depreciating 
the British interest, with a view to pre- 
pare the way for the advent of the new 
settlers, who were to be as dominant 
in India as they were said to be in Eu- 
rope. It was not imagined that they 
were entertained by the Nizam with any 
view of hostility towards the English ; 
but it was clear, that as long as they 
subsisted in their present position, our 
relations with that power must be of 
the most precarious nature. 

To counteract this dangerous influ- 
ence, Lord Wellesley proposed that 
we should offer to the Nizam an in- 
crease of our force, upon terms more 
liberal than it had been granted before, 
on condition that the, troops under 
Raymond should be disbanded, and the 
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officers immediately sent out of India. 
The great difficulty which would ob- 
struct such an arrangement would be, 
he observes :— 


“That the Nizam would probably be 
unwilling to part with Raymond's corps, 
which he has the power of employing 
against any enemy, unless he could ob. 
tain powers equally extensive with re- 
spect to the employment of any force 
furnished by us. You are aware that 
the British detachment now in the pay 
of the Nizam, is not only restricted 
from acting against the Mahrattas in 
any possible case, but also from acting 
against certain Polygars, tributary both 
to the Mahrattas and to the Nizam,— 
and even from passing, without a formal 
permission, certain parts of the Mahratta 
territory which are intermixed with the 
dominions of the Nizam. ‘ihe object 
of the Court of Hyderabad would of 
its course be, to obtain our guarantee of 
possessions generally against the Mah- 
rattas, accompanied with the assistance 
of a large force, to be employed with 
the same extensive powers as now ap- 
ply to the corps of Raymond. For this 
object, I have little doubt that the Ni- 
zam would sacrifice the whole French 
party at his court, and even the peiscush 
now paid by us on account of the north- 
ern Circars. But such analteration of 
our connexion with the Nizam would 
naturally raise the jealousy of the Mah- 
ratta powers, and might involve us in 
discussions of a very disagreeable na- 
ture, if not ina war with them. The 
result, therefore, of this view of the 
subject would lead us to inquire whether 
some arrangement might not be framed, 
founded on a modification of the views 
of the Court of Hyderabad, and com- 
prehending certain favourite objects of 
the Mahratta States, which, while it 
secured for us the destruction of the 
French party at Hyderabad, should tend 
to restore to the Nizam his due weight 
among the Indian powers, without ex- 
citing the animosity of the Mahrattas 
against the British Government.” 


By guaranteeing the Mahrattas from 
any invasion of their territories on the 
partof the Nizam, he hoped to reconcile 
them to that extension of service by the 
British contingent, which was to be 
the consideration for which Raymond’s 
army were to be disbanded. 

The Affghans were, at that time, 
meditating an invasion of Hindostan, 
and their formidable power, under 
Zemaum Shah, had excited the appre- 
hension of the Mahrattas, who were 
desirous of a general defensive alliance 
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between the Indian states, in which an 
available protection might be found 
against such formidable invaders ; and 
Lord Wellesley proposed to take ad- 
vantage of this disposition, and by gra- 
tifying it, to obtain a more ready ac- 
quiescence in his other more imme- 
diately pressing arrangements. 

Such was the foresight exhibited 
by the chief governor before he had yet 
set his foot upon the Indian peninsula, 
and he was not long at the seat of go- 
vernment, before events fully proved 
the justice of his anticipations. 

On the 8th of June, just twenty-two 
days after he had arrived at Fort Wil- 
liam, his attention was arrested by 
an article of intelligence in a Calcutta 
newspaper, purporting to be a copy of 
aproclamation, in the French language, 
published by the governor of the Isle 
of France, and announcing that two 
ambassadors had arrived from Tippoo 
Sultaun, with letters addressed to the 
authorities of the island, as well as 
despatches to be forwarded to the, 
French directory ; the object of which 
was, the formation of an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with France, for the 
purpose of expelling the English from 
India. General Harris was at that 
time commander of the forces, and 
acting governor in the presidency of 
Madras, and to him Lord Wellesley 
immediately communicated this procla- 
mation, with a view to such precaution- 
ary measures as the threatened exi- 
gency might seem to require. There 
are those by whom he has been cen- 
sured for having taken so strong a 
step, upon grounds apparently so very 
slight. But he knew the man with 
whom he had to deal, and even if no such 
proclamation appeared, he felt the ne- 
cessity of being on his guard against 
him. Tippoo has been rightly described 
as the royal tiger of Mysore; and the 
stealth, as well as the savage energy of 
that formidable beast of prey, found 
their counterparts in his character and 
his policy, which were as wily and 
crouching as they were ferocious. He 
could creep until he came within a 
spring of his victim, and the first 
notice of his approach would be the 
bound by which his quarry would be 
secured, and all further struggle with 
him rendered hopeless. Was Lord 
Wellesley to wait until such an enemy 
had matured his plans, and, by means 
of French auxiliaries and French in- 
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trigue, gone far to accomplish his ob- 
jects?—-No. Wisdom required that 
there should be promptitude and vi- 
gour inthe movement by which this for- 
midable danger was to be arrested ; and 
while Lord Wellesley resolved that no- 
thing on his part should be left undone 
by which the British interest in India 
might be protected from attack, he 
took good care that his measures 
should be so quiet and so reasonable, 
that no just offence could be taken at 
them, if fortunately, his apprehensions 
should be proved to have been ground- 
less. ‘ You will,” he writes to Gene- 
ral Harris, “ therefore, turn your at- 
tention to the means of collecting a 
force, if necessity should unfortunately 
require it ; but it is not my desire that 
you should proceed to take any public 
steps towards the assembling the army, 
before you receive some further intima- 
tion from me.” 

But it soon appeared that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, if the most for- 
midable combination that ever threat- 
ened the company’s possessions, was to 
be defeated. By concurrent letters 
from Lord M‘Cartney and Sir Hugh 
Christian, and examination on oath of 
respectable persons in neutral vessels, 
who were present in the Isle of France 
during the residence of the ambassadors 
at Port North-West, it became per- 
fectly clear that the statements con- 
tained in the French proclamation were 
matters of fact; that the alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, as therein de- 
scribed, was proposed, on the part of 
Tippoo, to the executive directory of 
France; that unlimited military re- 
sources were demanded from that pow- 
erj; and that the Sultaun only awaited 
their arrival to declare against the En- 
glish a war of extermination! It more- 
over appeared that a portion of their 
force had already arrived, and been 
received with marked favour at Mysore, 
and that the arrival of the remainder 
was confidently expected, whose coming 
would be the signal for hostilities, in 
which Tippoo hoped to wreak ample 
vengence upon his most hated enemies. 

At this time Lord Mornington had 
not received intelligence of Buonapar- 
te’s expedition to Egypt; but he well 
knew the activity and energy of the 
French directory, and could easily con- 
ceive how gladly they would have 
availed themselves of the opportunities 
thus afforded, both of territorial ag- 
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grandizement, and military supremacy 
in India. 

He therefore did not hesitate a single 
moment after the authenticity of the 
French proclamation had been fully es- 
tablished, to acquaint Lord Harris with 
his final determination, which was, to 
call upon the allies without delay, and 
to assemble the army upon the coast 
with all possible expedition :— 


** You will receive,” he writes, ‘my 
public instructions in the course of a 
few days. Until you have received them, 
it will not be proper to take any public 
steps for the assembling of the army ; 
but whatever can be done without a dis- 
closure of the ultimate object, I autho- 
rize you to do immediately, intending 
to apprise you by this letter THAT IT Is 
MY POSITIVE RESOLUTION TO ASSEMBLE 
THE ARMY UPON THE CoAsT. I wish to 
receive from you, by express, a state- 
ment of the force which you can put in 
motion immediately, and within what 
time you can make any large additions 
to it.” 


Nor was Tippoo a warrior whose 
power could at this time be lightly 
regarded. Already had he measured 
swords with the English, and exhi- 
bited qualities both of courage and 
of ability, which would command re- 
spect, if they were not accompanied 
by a ferocious cruelty which caused 
him to be regarded with horror and 
detestation. We cannot here afford 
a glance at the various campaigns in 
which his skill as a soldier was sig- 
nalized, and fortune seemed to smile 
upon him. Suffice it to say, that on 
more than one occasion, he had re- 
duced the British power to the great- 
est strait; and that it was not un- 
til, by the decisive operations of Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1792, when Seringapa- 
tam was invested, and on the point 
of being taken by storm, that his 
proud spirit quailed, and he accepted 
conditions of peace, by which he was 
compelled to pay between three and 
four millions sterling, as the expenses 
of the war, and to cede half his domi- 
nions, which were shared by the Bri- 
tish, the Nizam, and the Maharattas ; 
our Indian allies who had encountered 
the dangers of the war largely partici- 
pating in the advantages of the con- 
quest. 

The balance of power thus esta- 
blished, and which, had it continued to 
subsist, would have kept the Sultaun of 
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Mysore in check, was broken when 
the territory of the Nizam became a 
prey to the predatory hostilities of the 
Maharattas; and the final result was, 
as observed by Lord Wellesley in a 
letter to the British resident at the 
Court of Hyderabad— 


**The entire loss of the benefit of 
the triple alliance against Tippoo Sul- 
taun, and the establishment of a French 
army of fourteen thousand men in the 
dominions of one of our allies, in the 
vicinity of the territories of Tippoo 
Sultaun, and on the confines of the Car- 
natic and the Northern Circars.” 


Tippoo was not more urgent with 
the French to send him the reinforce- 
ments which he desired, than he was 
earnest and plausible in his assurances 
to the governor-general, that he con- 
tinued to entertain towards him the 
most friendly intentions. It is amusing 
to witness the wily adroitness with which 
he endeavoured to wriggle out of the 
suspicious position in which, by the pub- 
lication of the French proclamation, he 
felt himself placed, while yet he left 
nothing undone which might aid in 
the accomplishment of his designs 
when they could no longer be dis- 
sembled. But Lord Wellesley was not 
to be deceived. He saw through the 
subtle artifices by which his strata- 
gems were sought to be concealed, or 
explained away; and knew that nothing 
short of depriving him of the power of 
doing mischief could render the com- 
pany’s possessions secure against his 
hostility, whenever he could take them 
at a disadvantage. While, therefore, 
he did not decline to open a negoci- 
ation with Tippoo, respecting some 
disputed points of minor interest, he 
did not cease to urge upon the govern- 
ment of Madras the duty of prepa- 
ration, upon a large scale, for the great 
enterprize which he projected. How 
little prepared the British authorities 
were for the bold determination to 
which he had come, of grappling imme- 
diately with his formidable enemy, ap- 
pears from the fact that even Gene- 
ral Harris himself was averse to the 
war, if by any compromise it could 
be avoided. Had timid councils at 
that period prevailed, we have very 
little doubt that British power would 
very soon have terminated in India. 

But Lord Wellesley was self-re- 
solved ; he had counted the cost of the 
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enterprize in hand, and was determined 
that no misgivings, or no reclamation 
on the part of his subordinates, should 
divert him from the strenuous prose- 
cution of it. In reply to the remon- 
strances with which he was beset, he 
thus calmly expresses his final decision : 


‘‘If we thought it proper to enter 
with you into any discussion of the 
policy of our late orders, we might re- 
fer you to the records of your own 
government, which furnish more than 
one example of the fatal consequences 
of neglecting to keep pace with the for- 
wardness of the enemy’s equipments, 
and of resting the defence of the Car- 
natic, in such a crisis as the present, on 
any other security than a state of early 
and active preparation for war. But 
being resolved to exclude all such discus- 
sions from the correspondence of the two 
governments we shall only repeat our con- 
fidence in your zealous and speedy exe- 
cution of those parts of the public service 
which fall within the direct line of your 
peculiar duty.” 


Meanwhile he addressed himself, with 
all his energy, to the task of reducing 
the French force in the service of the 
Nizam, and respecting which, subse- 
quent discoveries fully justified his 
suspicion, “that the French officers 
were of a most jacobinical character, 
and in full correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultaun and the agents of the French 
Republic.” We cannot dwell upon 
the steps taken, or the address exhibit- 
ed in this business ; but in an incredi- 
bly short time his object was accom- 
plished. The French force was dis- 
banded, the native soldiers took service 
with the British, and the French of- 
ficers were surrendered to the Bri- 
tish commander, upon condition that 
they should be safely and without 
molestation conveyed to Europe; a 
condition, we need not add, which 
Lord Wellesley most gladly accepted, 
and most promptly and scrupulously 
observed. 

Tippoo’s heart began to fail him, 
when a blow was thus struck, by which 
his best hopes of detaching from the 
British their most important Indian 
ally was destroyed. But there were 
other circumstances which encouraged 
him still to look forward to a prosper- 
ous issue of the designs which he 
meditated. The Maharatta power 
was weak from internal divisions ; 
Zemaun Shah, the bold Affghan, was 
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threatening an invasion of the north- 
western peninsula; the Nizam was but 
an uncertain ally, and in the event of 
any decided successes against the Bri- 
tish, could be easily drawn from their 
side; and Buonaparte was endeavour- 
ing to establish his power in Egypt, and 
had already written an autograph let- 
ter to the Sultaun, with whom he de- 
sired to cultivate the closest intimacy, 
while he was traversing in thought the 
space to be passed between the Euph- 
rates and the Indus, in contemplation 
of the mighty project by which he 
hoped to rival the glory of Alexander, 
and to establish himself in undisputed 
sovereignty upon the throne of Au- 
rungazebe. Referring to this stirring 
period of his life he thus expressed 
himself in conversation at St. Helena, 
ascribing all his discomfiture to his 
defeat by Sir Sydney Smith at Acre :— 

*** Possessed of Acre, the army would 
have gone to Damascus and Euphrates; 
the Christians of Syria, the Druses, the 
Armenians would have joined us. The 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, which 
speak Arabic, were ready for a change; 
they were only waiting fora man. With 
one hundred thousand men on the banks 
of the Euphrates I might have gone to 
Constantinople or to India: | might 
have changed the face of the world. I 
should have founded an empire in 
the East, and the destinies of France 


would have run into a different course.” 


And that this extraordinary man 
was penetrated by the idea of Indian 
conquest, strikingly appears in the pro- 
ject concerted between him and the 
Emperor Paul, in the February of 
1801, the substance of which was as 
follows :— 


“A French army, thirty-five thou- 
sand strong, with light artillery, under 
the command of Massena, shall be mov- 
ed from France to Ulm, from whence, 
with the consent of Austria, it shall 
descend the Danube to the Black Sea. 
Arrived there a Russian fleet will trans- 
port it to Taganrok, from whence it 
shall move to Taritzin, on the Volga, 
where it shall find boats to convey it to 
Astrakan. There it will find a Russian 
army of 35,000 men, composed of 15,000 
infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 10,000 
Cossacks, amply provided with artillery 
and the horses necessary for its convey- 
ance. The combined army shall be 
transported by the Caspian Sea, from 
Astrakan to Astrabat, where magazines 
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of all sorts shall be established for its 
use. This march from the frontiers of 
France to Astrabat will be made in 
eighty days ; fifty more will be requi- 
site to bring the army to the banks of 
the Indus by the route of Herat, Ferah, 
and Candahar.” 


All this was, no doubt, easier in 
speculation than it would have been 
in accomplishment ; as was subsequent- 
ly manifested by the abortive attempt 
of the Russians to penetrate into Aff- 
ghanistan by the route of Herat. But it 
sufficiently proves the all-grasping am- 
bition of this wonder-working soldier, 
who had already learned to discard the 
word “ impossible” from his vocabu- 
lary, and to act upon the assured con- 
viction, that by enterprize, valour, 
and perseverance, the greatest difficul- 
ties may be overcome. Had circum- 
stances enabled him to make the at- 
tempt, we would not answer that it 
would not have proved successful. 

There is, however, no doubt that 
Tippoo was mightily encouraged in his 
hostile designs against the British, 
by the expectation of powerful aid 
from Europe. Lord Wellesley, al- 
though fully prepared for war, was by 
no means desirous of pushing matters 
to extremities, as long as any hope re- 
mained that security might be obtained 
by amicable negociation. He accord- 
ingly continued to press upon the Sul- 
taun the expediency of such measures 
as their common interests required, 
and as were indispensable, if friendly 
relations were to be observed ; and re- 
ceived from him the most glowing 
assurances of undiminished respect 
and regard, even up to the very mo- 
ment when the campaign was com- 
menced, which he confidently believed 
must end in our destruction. 

When all was ready for action, 
Tippoo announces to Lord Wellesley 
that he was going upon “a hunting 
expedition!” He did not, however, 
thus elude the vigilance of his eagle- 
eyed observer. The necessary orders 
had already been given for the march 
of our troops into the territory of 
Mysore ; and it soon became manifest 
to all men, that, had there been less 
of foresight or of vigour in antici- 
pating and providing against hostile 
designs, there would have been, hu- 
manly speaking, but little chance of 
contending successfully against such 
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anenemy. His first movements are 
thus described in the work before us:— 


‘Having succeeded in raising an 
expectation that it was his intention to 
move in the direction of Mangalore, he 
secretly left his camp on the 28th of 
February, at the head of twelve thou- 
sand men, and rapidly marching across 
the country, passed the frontier, and 
quitting his own territories, suddenly 
fell upon the Bombay army, under Ge- 
neral Stuart, the total strength of which 
was 6420. It is important to remark, 
as a commentary upon all Tippoo’s paci- 
fic professions, that he began this move- 
ment five days before General Harris 
entered Mysore, and that he was engaged 
inan attempt to cut to pieces by sur- 
prise this British force at Seedapore, 
in the dominions of one of the allies of 
Great Britain, at the very moment that 
at the opposite side of the kingdom, 
General Harris was entering Mysore. 
Tippoo succeeded in throwing a body 
of his troops between the detachments 
of Generals Stuart and Hartley, and 
for a time threatened the annihilation of 
the British force. Eventually, how- 
ever, Tippoo was repulsed at all points ; 
and without awaiting to strike a second 
blow, hurried back to S = gapatam. 
In this affair the British lo 43 men; 
Tippoo’s loss was, doubtless, consider- 
able. 

**Tippoo now concentrated his whole 
force against the army of Madras under 
General Harris; and endeavoured to 
make an impression upon it, before a 
junction was formed between the forces 
of Generals Harris and Stuart. Tip- 
poo Sultaun in person led on a furious 
onset on the British lines at Mallavelly, 
remarkable as the place where the il- 
lustrious hero of a hundred fights, then 
Colonel Wellesley, fought his first battle 
in India. A formidable body of My- 
sore horse bore down upon Colonel 
Wellesley’s division, consisting of the 
33rd regiment and the Nizam’s forces. 
The 33rd were ordered to reserve their 
fire till the enemy were within pistol 
shot ; they then poured in a dreadful 
fire, and, quickening step, attacked 
Tippoo’s troops with the bayonet. 
General Floyd’s dragoons, from the 
centre, charged at (this crisis, and a 
total route of the Mysoreans took place. 
They fled, having suffered a loss of two 
thousand, who fell on the field or in 
flight.” 

On the 7th of April, 1799, General 
Harris sat down before Seringapatam, 
and it was not until then that Tippoo 
bethought himself of endeavouring to 
avert the threatened calamity by ne- 
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gociation. It is amusing to read the 
lamb-like letters in which the baffled 
tiger now expresses his surprise that 
his capital should thus be assailed ! 
He cannot at all understand it! His 
firm adherence to treaties is confident- 
ly asserted; and he wonders how he 
could ever be regarded by the British 
as anything but their most steadfast 
friend! But the die was cast. It was too 
late now to counterfeit or expostulate $ 
and the only terms which were offered 
to ‘his acceptance by the British ge- 
neral were such as, if accepted, must 
have from henceforth deprived him of 
all aggressive power ; and his spirit 
was not yet sufficiently subdued to 
endure what he regarded as the ex- 
treme of humiliation. 

The siege accordingly was carried 
on with vigour. On the 30th of April, 
1799, the breaching battery opened 
against the walls. Onthe 2nd of May 
a magazine blew up, spreading death 
and consternation amongst the inhabi- 
tants; and on the 3rd a breach was 
formed, which was deemed practicable, 
and preparations were made for the 
assault on the following day. To 
General Baird this important duty 
was entrusted, and it could not have 
been placed in better hands. The in- 
trepid advance of the storming party 
is thus described :— 


‘* Before daybreak on the morning of 
the 4th of May—a day memorable in the 
history of India—the storming party, 
consisting of 2,500 Europeans, and 
1,800 sepoys, were in the trenches. The 
general bade some of his old comrades 
of the 71st, who had on a former oc- 
casion been oppressed by Tippoo, re- 
member that they had now an oppor- 
tunity of ‘paying off old scores.’ At 
one o'clock the signal was given; Baird 
stepped out of the trenches, and, draw- 
ing his sword, exclaimed, ‘ Now,, my 
brave fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves British soldiers!’ Itis scarcely 
possible adequately to conceive the anx- 
lous suspense with which the progress of 
the intrepid and devoted band, as they 
dashed forward upon the ‘ forlorn hope,’ 
was viewed from the lines. 


* The boldest held his breath 
For a time.’ 


Baird was rapidly followed by his men, 
as he crossed the rocky bed of the River 
Cavery, which it was necessary to pass 
before the foot of the breach could be 
gained. The general is inthe breach |— 
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the assaulting, column presses forward 
in close array—volumes of fire and 
smoke envelop the assailants—the hur- 
rahs of the British are heard amid the 
thunders of the artillery—they rush for- 
ward undaunted by the deadly storm— 
a chosen band of Tippoo’s guards make 
a sally on the flank of the assailants— 
the Mysoreans are repulsed with fear- 
ful slaughter, and the next moment the 
English colours wave from the walls! 
These were the events of less than ten 
minutes. General Baird, and Colonels 
Sherbrooke and Dunlop, swept the ram- 
parts to the right and to the left ; but 
encountered a desperate resistance from 
Tippoo’s troops, who evinced great gal- 
lantry and devotion to the sultaun.” 


Thus fell Seringapatam. The fate 
of Tippoo was sufficiently tragical. He 
fought bravely to the last, supported 
by some devoted followers, who re- 
solved to perish with their royal mas- 
ter ; and fell a victim to the vengeance 
of an enraged British soldier, whom 
he wounded in the knee when seeking 
to despoil him of some of his personal 
ornaments, and who, ignorant of his 
rank, instantly levelled at him his mus- 
ket, and blew his brains out. 

The campaign was now at an end. 
In two months this war was brought 
to a close. The power of the most 
formidable enemy to the British in- 
terest in India was completely broken, 
and the hopes, so confidently enter- 
tained, of the re-establishment of a 
French influence destroyed; and a 
kingdom, yielding more than a million 
sterling, was transferred in full sove- 
reignty to the company, while care was 
taken that the inhabitants of the ex- 
tensive and fertile territory should be 
gainers rather than losers by the change 
of masters. 

All parties were now loud in their 
commendations of a policy which was 
at first regarded by almost all parties 
with so much of apprehension and 
alarm. The most ample acknowledg- 
ments of the merits and services of the 
governor-general were made, by those 
who, before success had crowned his ef- 
forts, had expressed the strongest opi- 
nions against the course of action upon 
which he had resolved. No one saw 
any thing but certain destruction to 
British power in the inaction which 
they recommended, or could speak of 
Lord Wellesley’s bold and vigorous 
measures but with a sentiment of the 
most exalted admiration. If, at the 


commencement ot the ——— he 
had his anxieties, now, verily, he had 
his reward. 

Nor is it to omitted, in even the 
briefest account of the Indian adminis- 
tration of this distinguished nobleman, 
that he declined, from motives of deli- 
cacy, to accept one hundred thousand 
pounds, which was proposed to be allo- 
cated to his use from the prize-money 
of Seringapatam ;—a striking proof of 
his lofty disdain of personal considera- 
tions when placed in a high public 
trust, and which, it is to be lamented, 
was not exhibited by others, whose 
grasping eagerness for a dispropor- 
tioned share of the booty obtained in 
Tippoo’s capital, is in painful contrast 
with the gallantry by which it was cap- 
tured. 

The governor-general’s attention 
was now earnestly bent upon the set- 
tlement of the newly-acquired terri- 
tories, and such improved relations 
with the neighbouring states as might 
be a guarantee for future peace. With 
the Nysam the closest relations were 
contracted, and such permanent pro- 
vision made for the subsistence of the 
British force which it was deemed 
wise to keep up in his dominions, as 
must put an end to the frequent causes 
of complaint which were found to exist 
when the means for their maintenance 
were more precarious. While these 
arrangements were being effected, the 
capabilities of the country were ex- 
plored, and sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained, that by an extensive cultiva- 
tion of the cotton plant, a supply of 
that valuable product would be ob- 
tained, which would benefit both the 
settlement and the mother country, 
and no longer leave the English ma- 
nufacturer dependent almost, if not 
altogether, upon the American market. 
It is to be regretted that this impor- 
tant project has not, up to the present 
day, received the attention which it 
deserves. 

With the Maharattas our relations 
were ofa less satisfactory nature. The 
princes of that confederacy were but 

at little unity amongst themselves, ex- 
cept that they all seemed to regard 
the English with a jealousy, which the 
closenéss of our intimacy with the 
Mysore only augmented. To the in- 
trigues and bickerings thence aris- 
ing, the subsequent troubles are to be 
traced, which gave rise to the cam- 
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paign in which the afterwards illus- 
trious brother of the governor-general 
laid the foundation of his great mili- 
tary reputation, and acquired that ex- 
perience in actual service, which, at 
his return from India, enabled him to 
contend successfully with the conqueror 
of Europe. 

Upon these campaigns the biogra- 
pher does not dwell, conceiving, we 
suppose, that they belong more pro- 
perly to the life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington than that of the Marquis of 
Wellesley. In this, to a certain de- 
gree, he may have been right; but it 
would, assuredly, not have been inap- 

ropriate to present to his readers a 

rief sketch of the masterly arrange- 
ments: and evolutions by which Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and Lord Lake car- 
ried into effect the governor-general’s 
designs, by confounding the devices 
and baffling the machinations of the 
powerful and wily enemies by whom 
the company’s interests were assailed, 
and who, had they succeeded, would 
have extirpated the British name from 
India. The portion of the volumes 
before us which is filled with letters 
and documents—which might more 
fittingly have been appended as notes, 
whenever they were necessary as evi- 
dence—would have amply sufficed for 
this purpose ; and by such an arrange- 
ment avalue would have béen imparted 
to them which they do not at present 
possess ; as the reader must have re- 
course to other sources for informa- 
tion which is indispensable to render 
the policy of the governor-general in- 
telligible. 

Having been successful in his Indian 
measures beyond what his most san- 
guine hopes could have anticipated, 
and added to the company’s possessions 
an extent of territory which rendered 
them ten times more valuable than 
they were before, he has been accused 
of ambition and tyranny in his dealings 
with the native princes, and it has been 
more than insinuated that, being with- 
out any real cause of complaint, he 
sought for pretexts of hostility for the 
purpose of accomplishing their subju- 
gation. Never was any statement more 
utterly destitute of foundation. Had 
the native states but permitted bim to 
live in quiet within the recognized 
boundaries of the company’s territory, 
he never would have advanced beyond 
them ; and had they not been deaf to 
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reason and expostulation, when propo- 
sitions were made to them, having for 
their object the common good of all 
the Indian powers, who were ostensibly 
united in friendly alliance, and their 
security against a common enemy, it 
would not have been necessary to have 
recourse to the measures by which they 
were compelled to respect the British 
name. Indeed, in the Maharatta war, 
and in the proceedings against the 
Nabob of Oude, the governor-general 
might be truly said to have had no op- 
tion. If he declined to punish treach- 
ery, he must have submitted to con- 
quest ; and, for future security, it was 
actually indispensable that the acquisi- 
tions should be made, and the arrange- 
ments effected, which would no longer 
leave the British at the mercy of the 
native powers. Never was there a 
case in which accessions of territory 
were so little the result of predeter- 
mined invasion. If he did not advance, 
he must have receded, and there would 
have been no limits to his recession, 
until he and the nation whom he re- 
presented, shrank from the soil of In- 
dia. There are those who say that 
this would have been only right, as we 
were but interlopers in that country. 
With such we must refuse to reason. 
Upon this principle the states in Ame- 
rica are usurpers upon the rights of 
the red man, whose aboriginal barbar- 
ism should be regarded as an indefea- 
sible and inalienable birth-right to the 
continent to which he belongs, for- 
bidding for ever the approach of civi- 
lization. But those who admit that 
the British in India had entitled them- 
selves, whether by settlement or pur- 
chase, to the territories which they oc- 
cupied, and to which their claims were 
not disputed, can scarcely resist the 
evidence which is now so abundantly 
forthcoming, that it would have been 
perfectly impossible to have maintained 
them, at the period of which we 
write, had not the foresight of Lord 
Wellesley, and the vigour and ability 
of his generals, explored the wily trea- 
chery, and defeated the well-laia plans 
and the powerful armaments which 
were prepared for our destruction. 

We repeat, had not Lord Wellesley 
been a conqueror, he would, in all hu- 
man probability, have been a captive ; 
and had not the company’s possessions 
been enlarged, the British would now 
have no footing in India. 
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He found the seat of his government 
in peril, and its resources at the lowest 
ebb; he left it in security, and with 
flourishing revenues, more than suffi- 
cient for all its necessities ; nor should 
it be forgotten, even in the briefest 
sketch of the Indian administration of 
this remarkable man, that, having de- 
feated his native enemies, and taken 
adequate precaution against a recur- 
rence of hostilities on their parts, he 
was able to send a disposable force of 
eight thousand men, under General 
Baird, to co-operate with Lord Hut- 
chinson in expelling the French from 
Egypt. 

He returned to England in the Ja- 
nuary of 1806, and found his illustri- 
ous friend, Wm. Pitt, fast approaching 
to his latter end. The marquis has 
left on record a sketch of his charac- 
ter, which will be read with unmixed 
pleasure by the lovers of real great- 
ness. Our space does not permit us 
to quote it at length, but we must 
make room for a single paragraph, in 
which an effectual negative is put upon 
those suspicions respecting his reli- 
gious belief, which might be contracted 
from the brilliant ramblings of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, as well as the more 
saintly inuendoes of that excellent 
man, Mr. Wilberforce. Upon this 
subject Lord Wellesley may well be 
supposed to speak with authority :— 


‘*He had received regular and syste- 
matic instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and in the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England, 
and in every branch of general ecclesi- 
astical history. His knowledge in those 
subjects was accurate and extensive, 
He was completely armed against all 
sceptical assaults, as well as against all 
fanatical illusion; and, in truth, he was 
not merely a faithful and dutiful, but 
a learned member of our Established 
Church, to which he was most sincerely 
attached, with the most charitable in- 
dulgence for all dissenting sects. 

** No doubt can exist in any rational 
mind that this early and firm settlement 
of his religious opinions and principles 
was a main cause of that cheerful equa- 
nimity which formed the great charac- 
teristic of his social intercourse, and 
which was never affected by adversities 
nor troubles.” 


Of Lord Wellesley’s mission to 
Spain, at the outbreak of the Spanish 
insurrection against the French, the 
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work before us furnishes no details 
which are not perfectly well known to 
the public at large, although, we should 
imagine, that much which would be in- 
teresting might have been culled from 
his correspondence. It was very im- 
portant at that period that he should 
have been hearty in the Spanish cause ; 
and still more so at a subsequent pe- 
riod, when all his influence was neces- 
sary to keep the ministry firm in their 
resolution to persevere in a contest 
which the presumptuous folly of the 
Spanish authorities rendered appa- 
rently so unavailing. To his urgent 
remonstrances it was chiefly owing that 
his illustrious brother (then compara- 
tively unknown to fame) was furnished 
with the aids, tardy and scanty as they 
were, which enabled him to keep his 
army in the field, until they became, 
under his able guidance, more than a 
match for the warriors who, under the 
inspiration of Napoleon, had subjuga- 
ted Europe. 

Had Pitt lived, there can be no doubt 
that Lord Wellesley would have been 
his second in command in the senate ; 
but the death of that great statesman, 
which dislocated the ministry, left him 
without any paramount influence in 
the administration. Under the Perci- 
val and Liverpool ministries, his strong 
convictions on “ the Catholic question” 
kept him in estrangement from office, 
while the Grey and Grenville party 
sympathised with him far too little re- 
specting the prosecution of the war in 
Spain, to admit of his cordial co-ope- 
ration. His position was, therefore, 
ambiguous. It was neither wholly op- 
position, nor wholly ministerial. And 
while his brother was gathering laurels 
in Spain, and, notwithstanding his crip- 
pled resources, and the culpable remiss- 
ness and the sad misconduct of his Spa- 
nish confederates, proceeding from vic- 
tory to victory, until every French gene- 
ral of European reputation was beaten 
in succession, and the country delivered 
from its insolentinvaders, the marquess, 
for whom these events must have pos- 
sessed an agitating interest, could only 
behold them from a private station, 
being too liberal for the ministry, with 
which he could not act—or, rather, 
who would not actcordially with him— 
and too conservative for the opposition, 
many of whose proceedings, and much 
of whose language, he must have re- 
garded with a grave displeasure. 

20 
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In the year 1821 he was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and we 
avail ourselves of his authority to cor- 
rect an error which has been very ge- 
nerally entertained, respecting the sen- 
timent with which the Duke of Wel- 
lington was supposed to have regarded 
Ireland. Upon his grace’s health be- 
ing proposed, the noble marquess rose 
and said :— 


** My Lord Mayor—It would be dis- 
respectful tomate your lordship—dis- 
respectful to this company, if I pre- 
sumed to offer you thanks for this toast. 
I offer you no thanks for it ; but I must 
express the lively satisfaction I feel, that 
you recognize so sensibly the services 
rendered to your country by the Duke 
of Wellington—services rendered to it 
less by him, than the heroes who were 
his instruments in the performance of 
those great and transcendant services. 
If I had not the honour of being nearly 
allied to him, I should dwell upon all 
those actions of his life which shed such 
lustre on the name of our country. Do 
hot suppose that I conceive you drink 
the duke’s health as a mere compliment 
to him or me. No. I take it, that in 
drinking it in the manner you have done 
you do more honour to yourselves than 
to either of us. I take it as an evidence 
of your warm, strong, deep, unalienable 
attachment to your sovereign and the 
government. I take it as a generous 
expression of your approbation of the 
wise and glorious system of policy which 
has been pursued; and believe me, so 
far as the Duke of Wellington has been 
eoncerned, as one of the agents of that 
licy, he ascribes the principal share in 
is successes to the gallant heroes who 
fought with him. He ascribes least to 
himself, most to the government, and 
the officers and men who have been the 
glorious instruments of his victories. I 
took the opportunity of rising, that I 
might assure you, with all the fervency 
of truth, that there does not exist on 
the face of the earth a man more warmly 
and firmly attached to, and proud of, 
his country, than the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Allthat has been said on that sub- 
ject to the prejudice of the duke—all the 
tales that have been whispered—all the 
statements that have been made, are 
calumnious, slanderous, and base. He 
knows—he feels that the greater part of 
his achievements have been accomplished 
by Irishmen—and he glories in the feel- 
ing. Itis his peculiar pride to be an 
Irishman ; and it is his proudest boast, 
that, in common with the brave of the 
other countries of the empire, his victo- 
ries have been won by Irishmen—by he- 
roes of this country. Let not the cha- 
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racter of the Duke of Wellington be 
misconceived by a single man—let not 
one of his countrymen hold any other 
impression of him than those which I 
pledge my word to all around me he 
holds towards them.” 


Upon his Irish administration we 
cannot dwell; and Mr. Pearce, who 
writes like a virulent partizan of the 
popish faction, is very superficially in- 
formed respecting the leading events 
by which it was distinguished. To 
understand the sfate of Ireland, and 
the good or ill which resulted from the 
course of policy which was then pur- 
sued, it would be necessary to be tho- 
roughly informed of the state of public 
opinion, and the strong reaction which 
was beginning to be felt by multitudes 
within the Roman Catholic communion 
against the errors and abuses of the 
Church of Rome. Had such an in- 
quiry been instituted as would have 
laid bare the dogmas of that system of 
spiritual despotism, it would soon have 
appeared that its sincere adoption was 
clearly incompatible with undivided 
allegiance ; and, either its intelligent 
members would have abandoned a pro- 
fession by which their loyalty would be 
compromised, or the justice of their 
exclusion from political power would 
be vindicated in the eyes of Europe. 
But this was not done. The religious 
was confounded with the political ques- 
tion. The exclusion, it was taken for 
granted, was groundless and unjust ; 
and the removal of the disabilities was 
advocated, chiefly, as the best, if not 
the only, means of giving security to 
the Established Church, and conso- 
lidating and rendering immortal the 
legislative union! Such was the wis- 
dom par excellence of that day; and 
all who ventured to hint any doubts 
that such effects would not follow from 
such remedies, but that concession 
would lead to demand, and that oaths 
and pledges which were at variance 
with the instincts and principles of 
those by whom they were proffered, 
would be observed no longer than 
suited their convenience, were regarded 
as blinded bigots, with whom it would 
be absurd to reason, and who should be 
put down with a strong hand, if they 
continued to oppose any factious op- 
position to “the great measure,” which 
was to be the harbinger of halcyon 
days to Ireland! The reader may now 
judge for himself how far the predic- 
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tions of the one party, or the appre- 
hensions of the other, have been real- 
ized ; and how far a policy which has 
pandered to sedition and to error, has 
been productive of contentment and 
tranquillity. 

Had emancipation been carried at 
the period of the union, there are 
many reasons for supposing that it 
might have been attended with advan- 
tage. Into these reasons we cannot 
at present enter; but they were such 
as influenced the highest minds. And 
a strong conviction having been enter- 
tained at one period, under circum- 
stances which bestow upon it the air of 
truth, will often continue to maintain 
its ground, when the circumstances 
have totally changed from which it 
derived all its plausibility. There is 
in the constitution of the human mind 
a sort of “vis inertiw,” which causes 
it to go on in the course which it has 
commenced—and a measure for which 
men have combated, with chivalrous 
ardour, through years of difficulty and 
peril, will have acquired a hold upon 
their affections which will not suffer 
them to abandon it, even when upon 
every ground of justice and of policy, 
it should lose its hold upon their rea- 
son. Itis, as it were, the child of their 
hopes, the bantling of their fondest 
regards, and no obliquity or imperfec- 
tion which its conduct or character 
may develope in advancing years, will 
cause them to visit it with disinheri- 
tance or desertion. So it was, in the 
case of its most enlightened advocates, 
with what was called Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The convictions which may 
have been just as applied to one stage 
of that much contested measure, were 
retained and acted upon in another, 
to which it bore not the most remote 
resemblance. In the first case the 
question was, “is there any good rea- 
son why loyal Romanists should be 
disqualified?” In the other it was, or ra- 
ther ought to have been, “ is there any 
good reason why seditious Romanists 
should be patronized?” And the 
grounds upon which advocacy was 
justified in the first instance, were the 
very grounds, and no other, upon 
which it was continued in the second, 
when true policy would have required 
a reversal of opinion, corresponding 
to the alteration in character and in 
attitude, of those who, under the guise 
of petitioners, affronted the dignity of 
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parliament by menace and intimida- 
tion. There is now no doubt in any 
reasonable mind, that emancipation, as 
it was carried, was a great bounty 
upon seditious agitation, and a sort of 
earnest to all demagogues, that in every 
instance, popular clamour, if only per- 
severed in, must eventually be success- 
ful. And what was the consequence? 
The great good which Lord Wellesley 
and others so ardently longed for, was 
purchased at the expense of a still 
greater evil, which they would, if they 
could, have averted. ‘ Reform was 
carried by the back water of emanci< 
pation.” Such was the language of 
one whose eloquence is only exceeded 
by his honesty and his wisdom. A 
reform far more extensive than that 
against which Lord Wellesley con- 
tended with so much power, at a 
period when it was pressed upon par- 
liament, not by ministerial cajolery or 
intrigue, but by an insurgent mass of 
national discontent, under the guid- 
ance of the ablest leaders, and which 
could only be perilously resisted. 
What would Canning have said, had 
he lived to witness the humiliation of 
his gifted friend, when he followed in 
the train of Lord John Russell and 
Earl Grey, and under pretence of re- 
dressing the defects of age, consented 
to metamorphose the constitution ? 

We pass over his second viceroyalty, 
when he came to administer the go- 
vernment of Ireland under the reform 
act, and found a tribunician power, 
which more than counteracted all his 
efforts for the public tranquillity. The 
coercion act, which he knew to be 
necessary, he was compelled to dis- 
claim ; and the turbulent faction whom 
he hoped to conciliate, were only ren- 
dered more audacious and intractable 
by all that had been done to secure 
their favour. Then it was that Mr. 
O'Connell applied to the whig cabi- 
net the epithets, “ base, brutal, and 
bloody,”” because they made some fee- 
ble and ineffective efforts to counteract 
the system of sedition and of murder, 
by which the country was then, as itis 
now, afflicted. Alas! had they better 
merited the reproach of the dema- 
gogue, we would not now have to 
deplore the frightful condition to 
which some of our fairest provinces 
are reduced, by asystem of unpunished 
miscreancy, which mocks at law, and 
tramples upon humanity ! 
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With a great respect for the Chris- 
tian religion, and we believe, a gene- 
ral conviction of its truth, we look in 
vain, in his life and conversation, for 
any proof that he entertained more 
than a speculative belief in the myste- 
ries of redemption ; and what is most 
painful, as he advanced into the shade 
of a long evening, there seems to us 
to be less and less evidence, that faith, 
in the evangelical sense of the word, 
was realized. We remember well, that 
when the Association for Discounte- 
nancing Vice waited upon him with 
their complimentary address, his an- 
swer, which was extemporaneous, was 
one of the most beautiful panegyrics 
upon the Church of England, that 
could be delivered; and the then 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, was 
so struck by it, that he requested 
him, if possible, to give them a copy of 
the effusion of eloquence and wisdom, 
by which they were so much delighted. 
But he could not do so—the copy 
which was furnished, bore no compa- 
rison with the original. And yet, 
this was the same Lord Wellesley, 
who afterwards, we are told, drew up 
the celebrated appropriation clause, 
by which the Peel ministry, in 1834, 
were thrown out of office, and which 
was intended as the “ coup de grace” 
to the Church of Ireland! Such was 
the value of his religious sentiments, 
when they stood in the way of his 
party predilections ! 

It was happily said, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, that by his habits of 
governing in the east, he became 
“ Sultanized.” There was, undoubtedly, 
an assumption of state about him, 
which some men find it difficult to put 
on during hours of office, but which 
it cost him an effort, which indeed he 
very seldom made, to put off during 
hours of social relaxation. In this 
he was strikingly different from his 
illustrious brother, whose soldier-like 
simplicity is one of his most striking 
characteristics. There is another dif- 
ference not less remarkable. The mar- 
quess’s temperament influenced, and 
very often determined his opinions. 
The duke’s opinions always overruled 
his temperament. In the one, ge- 
nius, in alliance with party spirit, was 
not unfrequently found waring against 
true patriotism and common sense. 
In the other, duty to his country has 
ever been paramount to all other 
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considerations, and common sense may 
often be seen acting with the inspira- 
tion of genius. The duke’s mind is 
essentially practical. His convictions 
are always based upon a just, or at 
least an honest appreciation of the 
facts of the case; and once formed, 
are followed out with an energy pro- 
portioned to their importance. In 
the marquess, the same is true as re- 
gards his statesmanlike policy in India. 
There he saw, intuitively, the difficul- 
ties by which he was surrounded, and 
acted with a boldness and a vigour 
by which alone the British interest 
could be maintained. But the very 
habits of command which he then 
contracted, and the very loftiness of 
the eminence to which he thus at- 
tained, in some measure disqualified 
him for acting as an ordinary poli- 
tician after his return to Europe. 
The very field of view which his mind 
could command, was often adverse to 
the simple and direct pursuit of the 
real end which should be aimed at; 
and as personal power was never 
wholly separated in his thoughts from 
the prosecution of any enterprise in 
which he engaged, the singleness of 
eye was wanting, which has uniformly 
characterized his illustrious brother, 
in every situation in which he has 
been placed, and by which, not to 
speak it profanely, in the midst of 
difficulties that might well perplex 
the most sagacious, “ his whole body 
has been filled with light.” We are 
not insensible to errors into which the 
noble duke has been betrayed; but 
the present generation has yet to 
learn, posterity alone will fully under- 
stand, how much more the world is 
indebted to his wisdom in council, 
than even to his achievements in war. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. 
When forsaken by his party, with 
whose rapid advance upon the road to 
destruction he could not well keep 
pace, the noble marquess had, in his 
old age, the satisfaction of finding 
that a grateful return awaited him 
for services but tardily acknowledged, 
and scantily requited at the time when 
they were rendered. The reform 
ministry had laid him aside. His cir- 
cumstances were far from easy; and 
then it was, and not until then, that 
the East India directors nobly came 
forward, and proffered to his accep- 
tance a sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
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as a small token of their sense of his 
merits and his sacrifices, while main- 
taining their interests in India. His 
despatches were ordered to be printed 
for distribution in the three Presiden- 
cies; and a marble statue erected to 
his honour in the India House, as “a 
public, conspicuous, and permanent 
mark of the admiration and gratitude 
of the East India Company.” He 
died at his residence, Kingston House, 
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seminary in which he had received his 
early education. The following lines 
were written in 1840; they are in 
reply to some complimentary verses 
addressed to him, by the present Pro- 
vost of Eton, Dr. Hodgson, upon 
receiving his bust, which has been 
placed in the college library; and 
happily express the sentiment with 
which that ancient seat of learning, 
which witnessed the triumphs of his 


youth, continued to be regarded by 


Brompton, on the morning of Mon- 
him in his old age. 


day, 26th of September, 1842, in the 
82nd year of his age; and according 
to a desire expressed in his will, his 
remains were deposited within the 
precincts of his beloved Eton, the 


** Affulsit mihi supreme meta ultima Fame : 
Tum mihi cum lauro juncta cupressus erit : 
Mater amata, meam qu fovit Etona juventam, 
Ipsa recedentem signat honore senem." 


THE WITCH OF KILKENNY, 
BEING NO. VIII, OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS. 


’Tis night. On Ormonde’s castle walls, 
Serenely soft, the moonlight falls, 

As high above the “ stubborn Newre,” 
They stand in solid strength secure. 

All idly now its turrets rise— 

All idly now its 8trength defies— 

No hostile clans with hope elate, 

Come thundering to its massive gate, 

No watchful eyes, that dare not sleep, 
From battlement and loop-hole peep— 

No more the tramp of warder's tread, 
Beats time above the chieftain’s head. 

No more at night the wassail-din 

Of men-at-arms is heard within, 

Nor morning rudely breaks repose, 

With onslaught loud of storming foes— 
No more—but could those three old towers *— 
Now sentried round with smiling flowers— 
Tell of the deeds they’ve seen and braved, 
Since first war’s tempests round them raved— 
The glory, havoc, smiles, and tears, 

Of full six hundred stormy years— 

A mightier lesson would they preach, 
Than pen or tongue of man can teach. 
Silent are they—but still we learn, 

That lord, and gallowglass, and kern, 


* Three towers of the old castle of Kilkenny, built in 1795 by William Lord 
Pembroke still remain, and form part of the present edifice. They have, however, 
been so renovated to suit the modern parts of the building, that, unfortunately, no 
external trace of their antiquity is discernible. 
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Whose strife oft made Newre’s crystal flood 
Grow purple red with human blood, 
Have passed at length from earth away, 
As passed its wave of yesterday. 
And still the smiling earth is green, 
And still the arching heaven serene, 
And still the river glides along, 
And still the wild bird wakes his song, 
And still the noon-day sun is bright, 
And still the stars shine out at night, 
All things to bless and brighten life, 
Still lavished by the hand of God, 
As if the curse of human strife 
Had never marred the lovely sod. 
All things proclaiming man has still 
The means’ if he but have the will, 
To make himself a godlike fate— 
This lesson sure is not too late. 


If my father had made me a parson or lawyer, 
At either profession I'd be a “ top-sawyer.” 
And at times as a rhymester 
I make a sublime stir, 
But the deuce of it is I’ve a dash of frivolity, 
That sends me unconsciously off into jollity— 
That piece of advice 
Is in fact beyond price, 
Were it not ’tis my own, I’d say of the best quality. 
But though I began 
As a rational man, 
And meant to be serious throughout all the rest of it— 
I'll be hanged if I can—so you must make the best of it. 


To begin, then once more:— 
On the banks of the Nore 
Is the castle of Ormonde, I spoke of before— 
(I then called Nore “ Newre,” and ’tis so called by Spenser, 
’Tis right to explain—I’ll begin now again, sir— 
I beg pardon—I should have said, Madam or Miss, 
For my readers are chiefly the ladies I wis)— 
A very old castle—and lest you may doubt it, 
I shall tell you a little en passant about it— 
It was Richard de Clare 
Built the first castle there, 
(Mostly mentioned as Strongbow, his old nom de guerre,) 
In one thousand one hundred and seventy-two, 
(And of course in that year the old castle was new), 
I should think ’twas Kilkenny black marble unpolished, 
But Donald O’Brien the fabric demolished, 
So we can’t in fact say 
What ’twas built of, to-day ; 
For Donald left of it no stone, brick, or rafter— 
It was re-built, however, some twenty years after, 
By William lord Pembroke, (and likewise lord Marshal, 
To historic detail I’m exceedingly partial), 
Whose heirs it appears, 
Held it two hundred years, 
(Giving plentiful work to the family cutlers), 
When ‘twas purchased by James, then the head of the Butlers, 
From Thomas le Spencer, whose grandfather Hugh 
By marriage got that, and an earldom too, 
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Since which time the Ormondes have held it as masters, 
Right bravely through various mishaps and disasters ; 
And even old Noll found it no easy matter 
The garrison into surrender to batter. 
And was going to march off “as mad as a hatter,” 
When the base corporation, 
In dire consternation, 
Walked out with the gates of their town on a platter, 
And the valiant defence of the gallant Sir Walter 
Was marred by the fears of some funky drysalter.* 












Now the different facts that here I have told, 
I’ve but stated to show that the castle is old, 
At least three towers which still survive 
Since eleven hundred and ninety-five, 
And might have witnessed some devilish tricks 
In thirteen hundred and twenty-six, 
At which time the date of my tale I fix. 
In fact there can’t be the slightest doubt, 
Af those turrets grey 
Could only say 
What wonderful things they’ve seen in their day 
That they'd bear the truth of my story out. 














And now, hey presto! five centuries back— 
Fly we as fleet as the lightning’s track ; 

And sit we alone at the midnight hour 
Under the shade of the eastern tower |! 











Hey! to the shade of the battlement strong, 
Close by the city which boasts in its song, 

‘ Fire without smoke—air without fog— 

‘ Water without mud, and land without bog.’ 











Silent the sleeping city lies 
Under the veil of the shadowy skies ; 
Slumber has sealed the citizens’ eyes— 
But with many, the nose 
Takes no sort of repose ; 
But its trumpet all night most melodiously blows.— 
By the way ‘tis exceedingly queer, on my word it is, 
That folk, when asleep, do all sorts of absurdities, 
Kick, snore, whistle, grin, throw their pillows and clothes about, 
While the freaks they commit not a soul of ’em knows about. 
And often at night when I'm vagabondising, 
(I use the word here in its literal sense 
Of wandering about), where the houses are dense, 
I think over and over, ’tis very surprising, 
That around me lie folk of all ranks and conditions, 
Boxed up by the thousand in comic positions, 
Some in slumber profound—some in vigilant dozes, 
And nothing at all to be seen but their noses. 

























* The castle of Ormonde was held so resolutely by the garrison, commanded by 
Sir Walter Butler, against the assaults of Cromwell, that the latter was on the 
po of raising the siege, when the keys of the English town (the portion of Kil- 

ennny adjoining the castle) were surrendered to him, through the fears of the 
citizens ; whereupon Sir Walter, finding his position commanded, was forced to 
abandon his defence of the castle. 
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But a truce to philosophy—excellent muse— 

The cits of Kilkenny are taking their snooze, 

And all except noses and spirits of ill, 

Neath the shadows of midnight are tranquil and still. 


But some there are who taste not sleep, 
But a wicked midnight vigil keep, 
A wicked vigil, for spirits of ill 
And they who commune with them keep it still. 
Alone, alone, 
By her grey hearth-stone, 
Haggard and grim sits a queer old crone, 
There by her hearth-stone with never a fender, 
Grimly she sits like the old witch of Endor. 
(One of the sex that we speak of as “‘ tender,” 
But all little boys have learned in all schools, 
There are always exceptions to general rules, 
And if they forget this they're like to be fools, 
For to say this old lady was tender, were stuff, 
As in fact and in truth she is fearfully tough.) 
There she sits at the midnight time, 
Mumbling over a devilish rhyme. 
And thrice she had mumbled it through and through, 
And thrice the cock for midnight crew. 
But just as the cock the third time crows, 
Up she rises and over she goes, 
And slowly unlocks 
A large wooden box, 
And out of it takes she nine red cocks, 
Then she locks it once more, 
And unbolts her door, 
And forth she goes into the principal street, 
Bad companions, I ween, to meet. 
For I greatly doubt Dame Alice Kettle, 
That it’s any good business you've to settle. 


To the market cross she hies her forth, 
And she turns her south and she turns her north, 
And she turns her east and she turns her west, 
And each time she speaketh words unblest, 
And whether from earth or whether from air, 
Two hag companions stand by her there, 
Each of the red cocks taketh three, 
Each of them kneels on bended knee, 
Each of them swears three fearful oaths, 
Each of them cuts three red cocks’ throats, 
And when the blood has entirely flowed, 
Backward they go to the hag’s abode. 

In they go, 

Muttering low, 
Fearful prayers to the powers below, 
And near to the fire each takes a seat, 
And nine cabalistic words they repeat ; 

And at every word 

One throws in a bird, 
And they look very hideous, though somewhat absurd ; 
And when this is finished the three of them rise, 
And each from a pouch takes six peacocks’ eyes, 
And they fling them over the burning coals, 
And thus they call on the killer of souls :— 
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* Sire of witches and of wizards, 
To thee give we nine cocks’ gizzards, 
Legs, ot livers, wings and hearts, 
Gills and combs, and other parts ; 
Chosen cocks of plumage red, 

Which at market cross, we bled, 

At the hour of midnight dread. 

Also twice nine peacocks’ eyes ; 


Mighty Nicholas arise !” 






At that name a gloom 
O’erspreadeth the room, 
And who could imagine such magic in chicken-flesh, 
Or in peacock’s eyes— 
In a horrible guise 
Before the three hags up starts old Nick in flesh, 
And coolly standing erect in the fire, 
Asks the old ladies what they require. 








































Each of the crones presents him a broom, 
(Three of them lay in Dame Alice’s room,) 
And said “* We are thine to the crack of doom, 
If thou but grease 
The handles of these, 
To bear us whither our fancies please ; 
*Twixt the midnight hour and the morning light, 
With speed that passes the lightning’s flight, 
And givest to us, as a fiendish dower 
Over the broom and broomstick power.” 
“ Agreed !” cries Satan—“ the bargain’s made 
By broom and broomstick be ye obeyed, 
Try we a flight, 
Through the air to night, 
Start we together—together alight !”— 
The words are scarce said when they’re all out of sight, 
Sailing away ’neath the moonbeams bright, 
They may talk of the rate 
Done on railways of late, 
But that old * Atmospheric’ surpasses them quite. 
Riding a hunt or riding a race, 
Riding a desperate hard steeple-chase, 
Talk not about them—they’re “ all in my eye,” 
To riding a hard-pulling broom through the sky ! 
And never on hard-pulling racer did groom stick 
More closely than Dame Alice sticks to her broomstick. 
Of a pretty good seat in truth she had need, ' 
Borne through the air at such desperate speed, 
For it takes her not quite a minute to flit 
From Ormonde tower to the Devil's Bit. 
I never could manage to follow her flight, 
So here for the present I bid her good-night. 






One William Utlaw dwells by the Newre, 
He cheats the rich, and he grinds the poor, 
Coffers he hath of wealth untold, 
Hoards of silver and hoards of gold, 
And worst of all, this greatest of sharks, 
Has purchased the whole of the city parks ; 
For he shrewdly foresees, 
For the produce of these 
What a price from the cits he can manage to squeeze, 
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And he chuckles each day, 

At the sums they must pay, 
Nor cares he a jot what about him they say. 
lf they ask him for alms, with a grow! he'll refuse, 
Even to the church he won't pay his dues, 
He seeks not pleasure, he seeks not health, 
He seeks for nothing in fact but wealth. 
He’s a fellow that all the citizens shun, 
And is Dame Alice Kettle’s only son ; 
And she, to render him still more rich, 
Has bartered her soul, and set up as a witch ; 
A pretty business for which some day, 
She’ll certainly have “ the Devil to pay.” 


Again has midnight’s gloomy hour, 

In shadow wrapped the Ormonde’s tower, 
Again do wakeful noses keep 

Their vigils while their owners sleep ; 
Again do weary cits repose, 

And dream away their cares and woes ; 
Again do caterwauling cats, 

Strike terror into roving rats ; 

Again—no further time to lose— 
Kilkenny takes its nightly snooze. 

But what do I hear, 

Comes a voice in my ear, 
Speaking in accents unearthly and queer, 
« Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town 
Unto the house of William my son !” 

And mark, as the voice the couplet repeats 
Brooms of all sorts are scouring the streets, 
Sweeping the yards, the alleys, the lanes, 
Sweeping the sewers, the markets, the drains ; 
Never was town so supremely well swept, 

As Kilkenny, while all its inhabitants slept. 


The golden hues of morning streak 
Proud Ard na h’ Erin’s* highest peak, 
The red-deer quits his midnight lair, 
And sniffs again the dewy air ; 

The lark exulting cleaves the sky, 

And wakes his matin chant on high. 
Oh! thou who, wasting joy and health, 
Still toilest on in search of wealth, 

Go forth, and on the mountain side, 
Behold the morning in its pride ; 

And ask of thine own sordid soul, 

If wealth indeed be man’s great goal, 
To seek which he was formed by heaven, 
For what are all these glories given? 

If not to gladden human eye, 

Why glow with beauty, earth and sky ? 
If not to gladden human ear, 

Why thrills with music all our sphere ? 
Thouds'’t clip the spirit’s soaring wings, 
And bind it down to useful things. 


* Ard na h’ Erin—‘ The height of Ireland”—a name given to the Slieve Bloom 
mountains (in which the Nore has its rise, as have also the Suir and Barrow), 
from a popular idea that they are the highest chain in Ireland, 
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Poor scoffer !—dost thou never dream, 
How words like these heaven’s works blaspheme ? 
How dar’st thou say in God's great plan, 
Aught enters not of use to man? 

Go forth, and learn to see His power, 

In earth and sky, in star and flower, 

To know that he did not impart 

Vain longings to the human heart ; 
But—while immortal hopes he gave 

Of higher bliss beyond the grave, 

Still made—to harmonize his plan— 
Man fit for earth, and earth for man! 


Never did folk open wider their eyes, 
Than do those of Kilkenny, next morn when they rise. 
The whole city swept clean— 
What the deuce can it mean ? 
The manure for their crops with such carefulness kept, 
Carried off by some villainous thieves while they slept. 
They had borne for whole weeks with its odours unsavory, 
And ’tis lost in one night by some vile piece of knavery. 
From morning till night the whole town’s in commotion, 
But who swept the streets, not a soul has a notion. 


But “ murder will out,” yes! and all improprieties, 
An old maxim, and true besides, you may rely it is, 
Some vigilant cits, at the dead of night peeping, 
Get glimpses of this supernatural sweeping ; 
And one of them sees, with a petrified stare, 
Dame Alice herself on her broom in the air, 
(A vision, which but that he chanced to be drunk 
At the time, might have lost him his senses from funk,) 
For 'tis fearsome enough, one may fairly presume, 

To see an old lady, 

When skies have grown shady, 
Playing pranks in the air on a mettlesome broom ; 
By degrees through the city, the fact grows notorious, 
And the rage of the people becomes most uproarious ; 
So the Bishop of Ossory summons Dame Alice, 
To give an account of her magic and malice. 


Now, one must confess, in a civilized nation, 

There were few things less pleasant than such a citation, 
For mostly old dames who denied they were witches, 
Were ducked well in horse ponds, and beaten with switches ; 
Thrown into rivers, tied neck and limb, 

When, if they were witches, they surely would swim ; 
And if they were not, it was easily found, 

Because in that case the old ladies were drowned. 
Whereas if they escaped, as some dozen at most did, 
Then the old ladies were sure to be roasted. 

So, if any old lady ungraciously frowned, 

*T was ten chances to one she was roasted or drowned, 
And very wise judges, with very wise saws, 

** Top sawyers, ’ in truth at expounding the laws, 
Hanged many old ladies for this very cause. 


But this is digression—the day of the trial 

Comes on, and the dame to the charge gives denial ; 

The judge therefore calls on the bishop for evidence, 

Who produces of witnesses 'gainst her a bevy dense. 

And the end of it is that his lordship decides 

“ That 'tis proved beyond doubt on a broomstick she rides, 
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That ‘tis devilish to make of a broomstick a horse, or he 
Can't comprehend what is devilish in sorcery, 

That thus against all Christian laws having spurned, 

At the market-place cross she must next day be burned.” 


Their notions were horridly coarse in those olden days, 
We only hang folk by the neck in our golden days,— 
A much cheaper plan for a rope will hang twenty, 
Whereas burning is costly when fuel’s not plenty. 


The Court having risen, 
Dame Kettle is taken in fetters to prison, 
And the bishop and judge having ‘done for’ the sinner, 
With the calmestof consciences go to their dinner. 
Why not, when they felt their sublime Christianity 
Was free from the taint of the slightest humanity. 


‘Tis morn—at the gate of the judge there’s a knocking, 
That awakes all the inmates—the cause must be shocking— 
For never did man wear a countenance paler, 
Than the man who thus knocks—and that man is the gaoler. 
’Tis perfectly clear something dreadful’s the matter, 
His limbs do so shake, and his teeth do so chatter ; 
Such a shivering sight you would scarce through a winter view, 
And he vows with the judge he at once wants an interview. 
We must try and find out 
What it can be about, 
For ’tis something excedingly strange I’ve no doubt. 


* Gone off with the devil !—eloped with old Nick 
Escaped from her cell, through stone, mortar, and brick, 
That dreadful old woman!” “ They went like the wind, 
The devil before—the old woman behind.” — 

That’s enough to be told—’tis a regular sell, 

The old woman has done them, and gone off to Hell. 


A VERY SERIOUS ADVICE TO THE READER. 


Lest this story may leave on your innocent mind 
An impression for which it was never designed, 
I'd have you to know you are not to suppose 
That every old lady who has a long nose 
Or a very sharp chin, 
Or a very odd grin, 
Or hair on her lip, or a squint in her eye, 
Is able to fly 
On a broomstick, or utherwise, up to the sky ; 
The fact is, they can’t, and what's more, they don’t try ; 
So whether they're good or whether they're bold, 
No matter that stories about them are told— 
Whether they’re poor, or whether they’re rich, 
Don’t faney that any old lady’s a witch— 
But this I must add—though it seem superstition, 
There are young ones of whom I'd give that definition, 
Whose witchery lies 
In their lips and their eyes, 
In glances and whispers, and kisses, and sighs, 
Who, do what we can to keep safe, make a jest of us, 
And, in fact, play the devil at times with the best of us. 
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IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO, 


THIRD ARTICLE—CONCLUSION.* 


THE KINGDOM OF DALKEY. 


Aone the singular societies which 
have existed in Ireland within the last 
sixty years, was the “Kingdom of 
Dalkey and its Officers.” It was then 
common, in forming associations, se- 
rious or convivial, to adopt, instead of 
the plebeian name of “club,” some 
more high-sounding title. A society 
of gentlemen, who established a court 
of honour to suppress duelling by 
the contradictory expedient of making 
themselves such excellent swordsmen 
that all others would be afraid to 
fight with them, called themselves the 
“ Knights of Tara.” They originally 
named themselves the Knights of St. 
Patrick ; but on the institution of 
that illustrious order, in 1783, by the 
crown, the anti-duellists changed their 
title. The latter illustrious order (of 
Knights of St. Patrick) was founded, 
in compliment to the national feeling, 
after the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Irish legislature. A 
little later in date, but in retrospective 
commemoration of the same great 
event, was founded the Kingdom of 
Dalkey. 

The Kingdom of Dalkey consisted 
of a small island which lies on the 
south side of the bay of Dublin, op- 
posite the now populous town bearing 
the same name. ‘The district then 
presented a very different appearance 
from what it does now. There were 
then no railroads, no taverns, no cot- 
tages, no villas, scarcely even a fisher- 
man’s cabin, on the solitary shore. The 
entire was a deserted waste, with the 
exception of two little collections of 
cabins then forming the towns of Dal- 
key and Dunleary, till the traveller 
returned to the Blackrock, then the 
Ultima Thule of the Dublin citizens. 
The part immediately opposite the 
island was called “ Dalkey Stone Com- 
mon” and the ground which is now 
eagerly rented at the foot and inch by 
money-making builders, was then te- 
nanted by the acre by a few roaming 


asses. It would be difficult to find 
any two places presenting so great a 
contrast as ‘“‘ Dalkey as it was,” even 
so short a time since, and “ Dalkey as 
it is.” 

Dalkey is not, however, without its 
historic recollections, but of a much 
more ancient period than its royal 
state. On the island, there are the re- 
mains of a small chapel dedicated to 
its patron saint, Saint Benedict. The 
chapel has been in ruins for many cen- 
turies. About it were formerly some 
kistvaens, or stone coffins, and human 
bones, of which they had been the re- 
ceptacles. From its seclusion, and the 
communication with the mainland being 
cut off by Dalkey sound, it was selected 
as a safe retreat during the epidemic 
diseases which formerly ravaged Ire- 
land. In the great plague which visited 
Dublin in 1575, the citizens retreated 
there, and the island was covered with 
the tents of the refugees while the 
sickness continued. From the shelter 
afforded by the island, Dalkey was 
anciently thought a commodious sub- 
stitute for a harbour; and several 
eminent persons are recorded to have 
landed or embarked there. Sir A. 
St. Leger, lord deputy, in 1540, 
and Sir W. Skeffington, in 1534, 
on their way to Dublin, and in 
1414, Sir John Talbot, afterwards 
Lord Furnival, lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, landed there. In 1558, Lord 
Sussex embarked there to oppose the 
Scottish invaders at Ratblin, on the 
coast of Antrim. There are several 
ruined castles—the castles of Bullock 
—in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
and when they were built, the place 
must have been of some importance. 
It had a charter, and there were mar- 
kets held there about the year 1500, 
and the castles were intended to pro- 
tect the merchandize from pirates ; 
but for centuries the castles have been 
ruins, and since 1600, the trading town 
of Dalkey dwindled into a few miserable 
fishermen’s huts. There was formerly 
established, at some distance inland, the 


* See ante, Vol. XXII, p. 655. 
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Dalkey cotton factory, which was one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, cot- 
ton factory worked in Ireland. It be- 
longed to a Mr. Costelloe, but was 
burned down in 1781. 

Notwithstanding its historic recol- 
lections, the shore was, until within 
the last twenty-five years, the most 
secluded and desolate part of the bay 
of Dublin; and the little uninhabited 
island, of course, still more solitary. 
Its only inhabitants were a few wild 
rabbits, until it was colonized by the 
Irish government, in 1804, with a 
couple of artillery men. In the sum- 
mer of 1779, when the descent of the 
French on Bantry Bay was generally 
expected, rumours of their having ac- 
tually landed were constantly going 
abroad. The papers in opposition to 
the government ridiculed and made 
light of the alarm. Among the po- 
pular squibs published with this object 
were cautions against their making a 
descent on Dalkey, and a proposal to 
fortify the island to prevent their land- 
ing, and Bagotrath Castle to intercept 
their march to Dublin. The latter 
was a ruined castle at the end of Bag- 
got-street, the government of which 
was a sinecure office. The writer of 
the squib little thought that his pro- 
posal would be seriously acted on by 
the Irish parliament. Bagotrath Cas- 
tle has been pulled down, and its place 
is occupied by a handsome street ; but 
the island of Dalkey has been actu- 
ally fortified to defend us against the 
French, and an absurd Martello tower 
and battery stand there to this day. 
They form an agreeable fishing lodge 
for two artillery men, and a depot of 
plates for pic-nic parties on the island ; 
but are not likely ever to answer any 
more useful object. 

The convivial society of which the 
king of Dalkey was the president, was 
carried on with a degree of spirit, and 
attracted a portion of public attention 
not easily imagined in the present tame 
state of society. They met once in 
each year on the island. The king 
was elective, and the professed object 
of the visit was that he might resign 
his crown into the hands of his sub- 
jects, and a new election be had. 
There was a paper then published in 
Dublin, called “ The Morning Post, 
or Dublin Courant.” It was printed 
by a man named Cooney, and devoted 
a column to the proceedings of the 
society, under the heading of the 
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“‘ Dalkey Gazette.” The day of the 
intended ceremony on the island was 
duly announced in the Dalkey Gazette, 
in the form of a proclamation from 
the king, and the arrangements and 
ceremonies to be observed officially 
advertised by the chamberlain. The 
party usually proceeded from Dublin 
by water ; and the solitary island and 
the neighbouring shore became a scene 
of great bustle and gaiety, and were 
crowded by thousands of spectators. 

The day selected was a Sunday in 
the end of August, or beginning of 
September. The general outline of 
the proceedings was as follows :—The 
king landed in state, and was saluted 
by firing shots on the island. He as- 
sembled the most convivial members 
of the society under the names of his 
principal officers, and the other guests 
as his subjects, and in a mock heroic 
speech resigned his crown into their 
hands, and desired them to elect a 
successor. A re-election always fol- 
lowed, and his majesty, in a second 
speech, expressed his gratitude, was 
anointed with a bottle of whiskey, 
and crowned among the plaudits of 
the people. He then received their 
petitions and complaints, which were 
tendered and spoken upon with comic 
gravity. The members were all of 
the popular side in politics, and the en- 
tire proceeding was made the ground- 
work for squibs on the political topics 
of the day. Then followed a sermon 
from the chief of the Druids and 
primate of Dalkey, preached in the 
ruined church, which was called the 
Cathedral of Dalkey. This latter pro- 
ceeding was often not a little ob- 
jectionable in treating with levity sa- 
cred subjects. An ode, composed for 
the occasion, was then sung by all the 
people, and the whole ceremony con- 
cluded by a feast on the rocks; after 
which his majesty and his officers of 
state again embarked. in pomp, and 
were followed by his people. 

The last president of this curious 
society was a convivial Dublin book- 
seller, named Armitage, who reigned 
under the title of “ King Stephen the 
First.” There is a cluster of rocks near 
Dalkey, called the Muglins, and gno- 
ther called the Maiden ; there are also 
some small islands—one called Magee, 
in the bay, and the others, Ireland’s 
Eye and Lambay, on the north of 
Howth. The king’s title united dig- 
nities derived from all these localities 
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in the following form :—* His face- 
tious Majesty, Stephen the First, King 
of Dalkey, Emperor of the Muglins, 
Prince of the Holy Island of Magee, 
and Elector of Lambay and Ireland’s 
Eye, Defender of his own Faith, and 
respecter of all others, Sovereign of 
the illustrious order of the Lobster 
and Periwinkle.” Beside filling the 
columns of the “ Dalkey Gazette,” 
the proceedings of the society at- 
tracted so much attention, and were 
considered to be conducted with so 
much humour and cleverness, that 
their annual meetings were recorded 
in most of the Dublin papers, among 
the remarkable news of the day. 

The politics of  Cooney’s Morning 
Post” were very democratic, and the 
“Dalkey Gazette,” of course, was of 
the same tone. Its merit consisted in 
being a serio-comic record of the pro- 
ceedings of the society, and in satir- 
izing the political events of the day, 
by means of this mimic kingdom— 
much in the style of a Christmas Pan- 
tomime. It must have been indebted 
for its popularity greatly to the feel- 
ings ofits readers. The paper is now 
difficult to be met with, and we give the 
following extract as a specimen. It is 
from the “ Dalkey Gazette” of Sep- 
tember 10th, 1792, and will give an 
idea of its general character. It ap- 
peared in “ Cooney’s Post,” of Sep- 
tember 22. 

To understand its point, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind what were the 
political topics of the day. It was the 
year of the most violent proceedings 
in the French revolution. In the pre- 
ceding month, the King of France had 
been dethroned, and was then a pri- 
soner in the hands of the Paris popu- 
lace. Even the most just and rational 
propositions respecting ciyil liberty 
were dreaded by the ultra loyal, as in- 
dications of revolutionary principles ; 
and not without reason, as they were 
most frequently in the mouths of per- 
sons who used them merely as intro- 
ductory to the most dangerous doc- 
trines. The popular topic in Ireland 
was the “ Catholic claims ;” and the 
Chancellor, Fitzgibbon, had made him- 
self peculiarly odious to the Roman 
Catholics, by his declaration that their 
meetings to petition for a redress of 
grievances were unconstitutional and 
illegal. Among other bodies, the Dub- 
lin corporation had also incurred their 
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hostility, by its declaration in favour 
of Protestant ascendancy. The ra- 
dical papers of the day teemed with 
charges of the corruption of the 
government and their subordinates ; 
and some of them—particularly the 
Morning Post—broadly insinuated that 
£20,000 of the public money was 
missing, through the default of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir J. 
Parnell. Lord Westmoreland was 
the lord lieutenant; and his parsi- 
mony and want of hospitality at the 
Castle were popular subjects of attack. 
All these topics appear to have been 
alluded to at the coronation of his fa- 
cetious majesty in this year. 

The Gazette commences with a de- 
scription, in mock heroics, of the voy- 
age from Ringsend to Dalkey, a 
which his Dalkian Majesty salute 
two ships of his Britannic majesty, 
which duly returned the compliment. 
It details the offerings of his majesty’s 
faithful subjects from Lambay and the 
holy knights of Magee, consisting of 
rabbits, cockles, and mushrooms ; and 
describes the ceremony of the resig- 
nation and coronation as follows :— 


‘* His majesty held a levee at the pa- 
lace, at which were present several of 
the nobility of the empire, and a great 
number of Mustelons foreigners from 
Bullock, Dunleary, Howth, and other 
parts of the neighbouring continent. 
His majesty then ascended the great 
rock—the senate-house where the states 
of the empire were assembled—and 
being led to the foot of the throne by 
the chancellor and primate, and pre- 
ceded by the lord mayor, as represent- 
ing the municipality of Dalkey, his ma- 
jesty declined ascending the royal seat ; 
but, turning round to the assembly, and 
putting off his royal diadem, he laid it, 
with his oaken sceptre, on the table, 
and addressed the assembly :— 


‘* «My lords, gentlemen, and citizens 
of Dalkey, I am come this day to com- 
memorate, with my cheerful people, the 
occasion which raised me to the throne 
of this realm. I rejoice exceedingly 
that nothing like hereditary pretensions 
are quoted in my escutcheon, or ranked 
among my claims to that dignity, which 
I hold, not as an inheritance from an- 
cestors who attained it by injustice, ra- 
pine, and bloodshed; but that I enjoy 
it by the most honourable of all claims, 
the choice, confidence, and affections of 
a free, generous, and happy people. It 
is my glory that I love you all, my 
pride to have you happy, and my joy 
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that you think so. To manifest my sin- 
cerity, I wish to establish in the happy 
constitution ‘of Dalkey the principle 
which places its liberty and happiness 
above the power of permanent tyrants, 
and depositing in the people the con- 
trolling discretion,’ &c.”’ 


His majesty proceeded in the same 
strain at some length, and ended by re- 
signing his regal authority, and desir- 
ing his subjects to select a successor, 
concluding with the following, in itself, 
very just and proper sentiment, but 
which, from its generality, had been a 
favourite with seditious writers of the 
day, as a basis for revolutionary doc- 
trines :— 


**¢ Tam not an advocate for the prero- 
gative of kings against the rights of 
the race of Adam. My ambition was 
always to reign over your hearts and 
affections, and not above your liberties.’ 

** The lord chancellor, in a speech of 
considerable length,disadvised his majes- 
ty from soliciting that which must ever 
circumscribe the rights attached to the 
erown of Dalkey, and resigning that 
‘*penance from power,” prerogative, and 
patronage which his predecessors had 
maintained with dignity, regardless of 
the notions of that long-eared mob- 
ocracy called the people.” 


His majesty made another rather 
dull political address, and insisted on 
resigning; after which— 


** The viceroy of Ireland’s-Eye, King 
of Arms, went forth preceded by a he- 
rald, and proclaimed the king’s resig- 
nation, and demanded of the people to 
nominate a king from the great body of 
the natives whom they would choose to 
rule over them. The whole, with one 
voice, named their beloved monarch, 
Stephen the First. His facetious ma- 
jesty was then again crowned; and, 
after taking the oaths of festivity and 
public justice on a bowl of grog, was 
again proclaimed king. 

‘* Lord Minikin, Keeper of the Tower, 
by order of his majesty then went forth, 
and proclaimed that his majesty, in open 
senate, was ready to hear the complaints, 
and grant the just desires of his people. 

** A deputation from the Order of the 
Periwinkle immediately came to the bar 
of the assembly, and presented articles 
of impeachment against the lord chan- 
cellor—firstly, for corruption in his 
official capacity ; secondly, for violating 
the solemn obligations taken when he 
was appointed one of his facetious ma- 
jesty’s most honourable privy council ; 
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thirdly, mal-administration of justice; 
fourthly, his late unconstitutional con- 
duct in using undue influence, as a peer 
of the realm, at a meeting of the Order 
of the Scallop, to make them declare, 
contrary to the known laws of the em- 
pire, that the members of the Periwinkle 
had not a right, individually and collec- 
tively, to petition the king and senate 
for a redress of grievances.” 


The chancellor makes an affidavit of 
the absence of several material wit- 
nesses, who consist of certain unpopu- 
lar members of the Dublin corpora- 
tion, and his trial is adjourned. An 
impeachment is then exhibited against 
Lord Glasdone, Tony Laughable, Lord 
Mayor of Dalkey, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, as guardians of the realm, for 
neglecting inquiring into the inte- 
rior departments of the kingdom, 
whereby his majesty’s subjects were 
oppressed, good humour and harmony 
interrupted, and his majesty’s revenues 
impaired. The Committee of Finance 
also exhibited articles of impeachment 
against the Lords of the Treasury, for 
embezzlement of £20,000—good gin- 
gerbread money of the realm. 

These are ordered to stand over; 
and, after some more popular speeches 
on the foundation of a new order cal- 
led * The Virtuous Citizen,” the festi- 
vities are detailed as follows :— 


‘*His majesty retired to a sumptuous 
banquet ; the lord mayor and municipa- 
lity perambulated the franchises. They 
were met at Stony-gate by a party of the 
liberty boys of Dalkey, who, according 
to custom, took the sword from his lord- 
ship’s sword-bearer. At the great mole 
his lordship threw the civic dart into the 
sea, and then returned to the civic hall 
and partook of a sumptuous repast, in 
the course of which a plenipotentiary 
arrived from the grand Duke of Bul- 
lock with a present of potatoes, ready 
boiled, which his majesty graciously ac- 
cepted, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood on the ambassador.” 


Songs were sung, thanks returned, 
and toasts drank, and the whole con- 
cluded with a ball on the island, all of 
which are detailed in the * Gazette,” 
in the same mock serious style. The 
favourite toasts drank on the occasion 
were such as “ May the will of the peo- 
ple be the law of the land ;” * Equal 
liberty, civil and religious, to all sons 
of Adam,” &c. 

This “ Gazette” contains a very 
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long political sermon, supposed to be 
delivered by the primate on the occa- 
sion of this coronation. The sermon 
inculcates many admirable lessons of 
liberality, generosity, and justice ; but 
the vein of levity with which it imitates 
sacred doctrines and texts is often very 
objectionable, to say nothing of the 
abuse and misrepresentation of the cle- 
rical character which it conveys. It 
seems to be an elaborate composition, 
and to have been prized by the editor 
of the “ Morning Post,” who intro- 
duces it twice into his paper, appa- 
rently as a serious political article. A 
considerable part of it is occupied by 
commendations of hospitality and good 
fellowship, and condemnation of their 
opposites, made with obvious allusion 
to the lord lieutenant. The follow- 
ing may be taken as a specimen :— 


“The gay flowrets of cheerfulness, 
the balm of friendship, the jessamine of 
taste, the myrtle of love, or the sweet 
rose of justice, never take root in his 
dull and barren soul. The rue of envy, 
the abortive savin of distrust, the rank 
hemlock of murky avarice, and the 
deadly night-shade of chill penury, are 
= native vegetables of that ungenial 
soil,” 


And the following blessing :— 


“ The blessing of the beggar and the 
clerk of the crown attend you in all 
your adventures in this life, and the last 
prayer of the recorder and of all the 
judges of the crown circuit attend you 
in the next.” 


In 1796, when political prosecutions 
were numerous, the government were 
not very scrupulous in the means of 
obtaining evidence. Toler was the 
solicitor-general, and had gone as a 
judge of assize, and tried several of 
the state prisoners. Toler’s well- 
known failings and the government 
policy are noticed in the Dalkey pro- 
ceedings as follow :— 


‘« The second sergeant was accused of 
making puns from the bench as argu- 
ments against the prisoner’s life ; but 
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being absent in another kingdom to fight 
a duel, he could not appear to answer 
for himself. 

‘* The opinion of the lawyers was, that 
evidence obtained by force ought not to 
attaint the blood of any subject of Dal- 
key.” 


The odes composed for these com- 
memorations had various degrees of 
merit. The following are three verses 
of the ode of 1793 :— 


‘If sprung from woman, say, 
Did you first know the day, 
Without a shirt ; 
Or must you, like the clown, 
Spite of your great renown, 
Lay your great body down, 
Deep in the dirt ? 


Lord of all Dalkey lands, 
Chief of our jovial bands, 
Are you not man ? 
With you though peace doth reign, 
Nor blood your isle doth stain, 
Nor famine here complain, 
Are you not man ? 


What though the realms rejoice 
In your melodious voice ; 

Kings are but men! 
And while each subject sings : 
‘ God made us men, not kings !’ 
With echo Dalkey rings: 

‘ Kings are but men !’” 


The last meeting of the society was 
held on the 20th of August, 1797. It 
was the year immediately preceding, 
the breaking out of the rebellion, and 
the jails were filled with prisoners 
accused of treason. The greater part 
of the country was treated as under 
martial law, and the soldiers were liv- 
ing at free quarters to assist the she- 
riffs. The United Irishmen were the 
great object of suspicion to the govern- 
ment. The mutiny at the Nore had 
ended only a month previously. The 
Dalkey meeting appears to have been 
more loyal than usual. The toasts 
were, ‘“ The King,” “The Army,” 
&c. The following is an extract from 
the ode of the year :— 


‘* Hail, happy Dalkey, Queen of Isles, 
Where justice reigns and freedom smiles. 


In Dalke : J ustice holds her state, 
Unaided by the prison gate; 


No subjects of 


ing Stephen lie 


In loathsome cells, they know not why ; 
Health, peace, and good humour, in music’s soft strains, 
Invite and uNITE us in Dalkey’s wide plains. 
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** No flimsy sheriff enters here ; 
No trading justice dare appear ; 
No soldier asks his cuneate whether 
The sheriff has yet cleaned his feather ; 
Our soldiers here deserve the name : 
Nor wear a feather they don’t pluck from fame. 


How much unlike those wretched realms, 

Where wicked statesmen guide the helms ; 

Here no first-rate merchants breaking ; 

Here no first-rate vessels taking ; 

Here no property is staking ; 

Here no shameful peace is making ; 

Here we snap no apt occasion 

On the pretext of invasion ; 

Here informers get no pensions 

To requite their foul inventions ; 

Here no secret dark committee 

Spreads corruption through the city ; 

No place-men or pensioners here are haranguing, 

No soldiers are shooting, no sailors are hanging ; 
No mutiny reigns in the army or fleet, 

For our orders are just, our commander discreet.” 


In imitation of the order of knight- 
hood founded by the government, the 
king of Dalkey founded the order of 
Druids. The president was furnished 
with a large medallion, representing 
the bust of one of those mysterious 
persons, which he wore on state occa- 
sions suspended from his neck. The 
copper of the Cronebane and Bally- 
murtagh mines, in the county of Wick- 
low, was, about the same time, coined 
into a circulating medium, the size of a 
penny, having on its obverse the head 
of a Druid in relief, very well execut- 
ed, which was for some time current 
in Dublin. 

Among the persons who took part 
in the convivialities of the kingdom of 
Dalkey, was the celebrated T. O'Meara. 
As the times became menacing, and 
Ireland infected with French princi- 
ples, the Lord Chancellor Clare was 
vigilant in watching every society that 
was formed, and among the rest the 
kingdom of Dalkey and its Druids at- 
tracted his notice. O’Meara was per- 
sonally known to him, and supposing he 
could enlighten him, he sent for him. 

“You, sir,” said the chancellor, 
“ are, I understand, connected with 
the kingdom of Dalkey.” 

‘1 am, my lord,” said O'Meara. 

«* Pray, may I ask what title are you 
recognised by ?” 

“Tam Duke of Muglins.” 

** And what post do you hold under 
the government ?” 

“ Chief Commissioner of the Reve- 
nue.” 


‘What are your emoluments in 
right of your office ?” 

“IT am allowed to import ten thou- 
sand hogsheads duty free.” 

‘* Hogsheads of what, Mr. Commis- 
sioner ?” 

«« Of salt water, my lord ?” 

The chancellor was satisfied without 
further question. 

T. O’Meara was an attorney well 
known at that time, as many of the 
same profession were, for his convi- 
viality, spirit, wit, singularity, and good 
nature. Among other anecdotes told 
of him was one very characteristic. 
An English gentleman of rank and for- 
tune visited Ireland, and accidentally 
met T. at dinner at a friend’s house. 
It was then the hospitable custom for 
every person who met a stranger at 
a friend's house to ask him to dinner, 
and show him every attention. This 
was done with more than usual atten- 
tion by 'T’., who attached himself to the 
Englishman, invited him to his house 
in the country, and in the display of 
his good nature and sense of hospi- 
tality, gave up his time and business 
to make the visit agreeable and in- 
structive to his acquaintance, who left 
Ireland with many expressions of obli- 
gation for the kindness and attention 
he had received. Shortly after, T. for 
the first time visited London, and being 
a total stranger there, was delighted to 
see one day his English acquaintance 
walking on the other side of Bond-street; 
so he immediately crossed over, and 
with outstretched hand declared how 
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delighted he was to see him again. 
The gentleman was walking with a 
group of others of a high aristocratic 
cast, and dressed in the utmost pro- 
priety of costume, and when he saw a 
wild looking man, with soiled leather 
breeches, dirty top-boots, not over clean 
linen, nor very close shaven beard, 
striding up to him with a whip in his 
hand, and the lash twisted under his 
arm, he started back, and with a look 
of cold surprise said— 

“Sir, you have the advantage of 
me.” 

**T have, sir,” said O'Meara, look- 
ing at him coolly for a moment—* I 
have, sir, and by I'll keep it ;” 
and turned from him, casting such a 
look of contempt and superiority, as 
the other did not think it prudent to 
notice, 

The last anniversary of the king- 
dom of Dalkey was, as we have men- 
tioned, in August, 1797. The con- 
course of spectators on the shore and 
island on that occasion were estimated 
at not less than twenty thousand. The 
popular interest excited by the pro- 
ceedings of the society, and their free 
political sentiments, were considered 
dangerous in the then excited state of 
the public mind; and to avoid being 
suppressed by the strong arm of the 
government, its meetings were, during 
the disturbed and alarmed crisis of 
1798, discontinued, and were never 
revived. 





THE VISITATION oF 1798. 


Most of our readers are aware that 
a visitation was held in Trinity College 
shortly before the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in 1798, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and punishing treasonable 
associations existing in the college. 
This visitation was one of the most 
important ever held in the University, 
and it ended in the expulsion of no 
less than nineteen members of the col- 
lege. But, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary circumstance connected with 
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it was, that the séarching investiga- 
tion failed in discovering, or even af- 
fording the least clue to discover, the 
authors of the act which was the im- 
mediate cause of its being held. We 
have been favoured with the posthu- 
mous manuscript of a gentleman who 
was himself a witness and actor in 
some of the stirring events which 
took place at that stirring period, 
from which we extract the following 
curious particulars. We have omitted 
the mention of a few names, and allu- 
sions to living persons, which might 
possibly be painful to them. 





I entered college in the year 1791, 
a year rendered memorable by the insti- 
tution of the society of United Irish- 
men. They held their meetings in an 
obscure passage, called Back-lane, lead- 
ing from Corn Market to Nicholas-street. 
The very aspect of the place seemed 
to render it adapted for cherishing a 
conspiracy. It was in the locality where 
the tailors, skinners, and curriers held 
their guilds, and was the region of the 
operative democracy. I one evening 
proceeded from college, and found out 
Back-lane, and having inquired for the 
place of meeting, a house was pointed 
out to me, that had heen a hall in which 
the corporation of tailors held their 
assemblies. I walked in without hesita- 
tion—no one forbidding me—and found 
the society in full debate; the Hon. 
Simon Butler in the chair. I saw there, 
for the first time, the men with the 
three names, which were now become 
so familiar to the people of Dublin— 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, James Napper 
Tandy, and Archibald Hamilton Rowan. 

The first was a slight, effeminate- 
looking man, with a hatchet face, a long 
aquiline nose, rather handsome and gen- 
teel-looking, with lank, straight hair 
combed down on his sickly red cheek, 
exhibiting a face the most insignificant 
and mindless that could be imagined. 
His mode of speaking was in corres- 
pondence with his face and person. 
It was polite and gentlemanly, but to- 
tally devoid of any thing like energy 
or vigour. I set him down as a wor- 
thy, good-natured, flimsy man in whom 
there was no harm, and as the least 
likely person in the world to do mischief 
to the state.* 


* Tone’s character justified the opinion of the young Se A more 


shallow, flimsy, peevish creature than he appeared to 


e, did not exist. The 


only wonder was that the son of a bankrupt coach-maker, of an ancestry distin- 
guished for levity and folly, whose splenetie patriotism originated from the dis- 
appointment of his oo ype fancy for piracy, could have been the cause or origi 


of an association whic 


exercised such a powerful influence on the country. His 
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Tandy was the very opposite look- 
ing character. He was the ugliest man 
I ever gazed on. He had a dark, yellow, 
truculent-looking countenance, a long 
drooping nose, rather sharpened at the 
point, and the muscles of his face formed 
two cords at each side of it. He had 
a remarkable hanging-down look, and 
an occasional twitching or convulsive 
motion of his nose and mouth, as if he 
was snapping at something on the side 
of him while he was speaking. 

Not so Hamilton Rowan. I thought 
him not only the most handsome, but 
the largest man I had ever seen. Tone 
and Tandy looked like pigmies beside 
him. His ample and capacious fore- 
head seemed the seat of thought and 
energy; while with such an external to 
make him feared, he had a courtesy of 
manner that excited love and confi- 
dence. He held in his hand a large 
stick, and was accompanied by a large 


dog. 

t had not been long standing on the 
floor, looking at and absorbed in the 
persons about me, when I was perceiv- 
ed, and a whisper ran round the room. 
Some one went up to the president, then 
turned round, and pointed tome. The 
president immediately rose, and called 
out that there was a stranger in the 
room. Two members advanced, and 
taking me under the arm, led me up to 
the president’s chair ; and there I stood, 
to await the penalty of my unauthorized 
intrusion. I underwent an examina- 
tion ; and it was evident, from the ques- 
tions, that my entrance was not accredit- 
ed, but that I was suspected as a go- 
vernment spy. The “battalion of tes- 
timony,” as it was called, was already 
formed, and I was supposed to be one of 
the corps. I, however, gave a full and 
true account of myself, which was for- 
tunately confirmed by a member who 
knew something about me, and was ul- 
timately pronounced a harmless “ gib,” 
and admitted to the honour of the sit- 


ting. 
Sooen after became acquainted with a 


a person named F »who assiduously 
sought my society. He was the son of a 
poor man, but showed an early disposition 
to learn, and was distinguished at the 
hedge-school at which he was educated, 
as a boy of more intelligence than his 
school-fellows. The priests of the chapel 
belonging to his parish had noticed him, 
as priests generally do children who 


letters and diary since published are full of the most flippant remarks and excla- 
Who could suppose that the irritable, weak-minded creature who on the 


mations. 
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display any superiority of intellect. 
They were amused by his unusual pre- 
cocity, dressed him in a surplice, fur- 
nished him with a censer for incense, and 
appointed him one of the acolytes who 
attend the officiating priest at the ce- 
lebration of the Mass. He was appa- 
rently so attached to his employment, 
that it was predicted he would be a 
** votheen ;” and his clerical friends had 
determined to have him instructed for 
the priesthood, in which it was hoped he 
would prove a shining light. One day 
in the sacristy he said to the officiating 
priest— 

‘Father, may I ask your reverence 
a question ?” 

** Yes,” said the priest; ‘‘ but take 
care what you are about.” 

‘*Why, then, please your reverence, 
look at that,” said he, taking from his 
waistcoat pocket a bit of paper, in 
which was folded a fragment of wafer. 
“‘T took it from your pix, and put it in 
there to try if it would turn to flesh, as 
I was told it would; but you see it is a 
wafer still.” 

““Get out of the sacristy, you pro- 
fane reprobate,” said the priest. 

So he was ignominiously thrust 
forth, and cast off for ever from the 
protection of the chapel. ‘This, as he 
himself used to tell, was his first eman- 
cipation from the bonds of superstition. 
He afterwards became a _ confirmed 
sceptic. 

He came to Dublin, and obtained 
the place of foreman to a woollen dra- 
per, and began to mix with the society 
of his class. He was strongly seamed 
with the small pox, and had avery black 
bristly beard, and a long remarkable 
nose ; and from the roughness of his as- 
pect, he was generally known by the 
name of ‘Rugged Muzzle.” But he 
afterwards acquired another title. One 
evening, coming home from a party, a 
girl rather above his then rank in so- 
ciety took his arm. Elated by this ex- 
traordinary and unexpected condescen- 
sion, he exclaimed, in ecstacy, ‘* Oh, 
tundher !” and thus obtained a soubriquet 
which was ever after attached to him. 

He had imbibed the wildest notions 
of French democracy, as well as infide- 
lity. Among other schemes presented 
to his excited imagination, was the cer- 
tainty of an Irish republic under the 
protection of France. He constantly 
contemplated a provisional government 


slighest disappointment would thus express himself—‘ Rot it, sink it, d—n it;” 
** D—n those bagpipes ;” ‘‘ Lost a shoe, d—n him ;” ‘ Fiddlesticks ;” ‘*O Lord, 
O Lord,” &c. &c., could be capable of the energy, even for mischief, which Tone 


exhibited on some occasions ? 
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to receive the various plans of new con- 
stitutions submitted for their selection. 
As he did not think he was quite equal to 
form a constitution himself, he used to 
consult me, who being a man witha col- 
lege education, for which he had a high 
respect, he thought must be competent 
to any exertion of mind, whether in poli- 
tics or literature: To gratify his oddity, 
I drew up for him a variety of constitu- 
tions, which he actually contemplated 
presenting tothe provisional government 
when established. 

Revolutionary principles began to 
spread in college, and an incident hap- 
pened which excited much indignation 
even among the most loyal. A little 
previous to the departure of the highly 
unpopular Lord Camden, from the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, it was announced 
that the college, in their corporate capa- 
city, intended to proceed to the Castle, 
and present an address to him, All the 
fellows and scholars, as members of the 
corporation, were especially summoned 
to attend, and generally obeyed the 
notice. Two scholars, named Power 
and Ardagh, absented themselves, and 
when cited before the board, made 
some trifling excuses. One said he 
had no gown at the time, and could 
not borrow one; the other that he was 
preparing his lecture, and thought it a 
more important occupation. It appear- 
ed, however, that the board had received 
some secret information that their ab- 
sence was caused ty disaffection, and 
that they were c»xrected with secret 
treasonable societ »3 then reported to 
exist in college. It was thought neces- 
sary to make an example, so Power and 
Ardagh were public:y expelled. There 
had been a differenc: of opinion on this 
measure at the boar’. Dr. Browne, a 
senior fellow, and m»rber for the Uni- 
versity in parliament, not only dissented 
from the severe measure adopted by the 
board, but was so indiscreet as to men- 
tion his dissent to some of the students 
as he came out of the board-room. 
Greater importance was attached to 
this circumstance at that time, for the 
proceedings of the board were then kept 
profoundly secret. .The two men ex- 
ete were of good character, acknow- 
edged talent, and popular manners. 
Their case excited much sympathy. 
Their expulsion was considered a very 
harsh measure, altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the declared offence, and was 
generally much condemned. 

In this ebullition of collegiate feeling 
my extern friend, O’Tundher, came to 
my rooms. He could hardly speak with 
rage: When his indignation a little 
subsided, he proposed that he and I 
should form a committee, and in the 
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name of more, express our sentiments on 
the occasion. The proposal amused me, 
so I sent to the cellar for some ‘* Octo- 
ber ”—a beverage of which he was fond 
—and, under its influence, we drew out 
what we called the resolutions of ‘‘ The 
Independent Scholars and Students of 
Trinity College, Dublin.” 

When we had read and criticised the 
precious document, I threw it on the 
table, supposing it would lie there like 
the embryo constitutions we had drawn 
up for the provisional government, and 
like them, have no more important re- 
sult than the entertainment of the 
hour. 

A short time after a notice appeared 
on the college gate, announcing a visi- 
tation to be held on Thursday, April, 
19th, 1798, enjoining the attendance 
without fail, of all the members of the, 
University. I was reading it when my 
friend O’Tundher passed out. He held 
down his head, but cast at me a signi- 
ficant glance of intelligence under his 
eye, and holding his middle finger against 
his thumb, he cracked them with the fore- 
finger, making a report like the lashing 
of a whip—a mode he had of express- 
ing more than usual glee and satisfac- 
tion. 

Immediately afterwards I met a lad 
named E——. He came up to me in 
great apparent tribulation, and asked 
me if I knew the cause of the visitation. 
I declared with truth I did not know it. 
He began to express himself with great 
anxiety, and with a confidence alto- 
gether gratuitous and unsought on my 
part, he told me he was deeply compro- 
inised, and in hourly expectation of being 
arrested. He expected some confiden- 
tial communication in return, and was 
much disappointed when I declared I 
had no cause of apprehension, and left 
him, repeating, ‘‘let the galled jade 
wince, my withers are unwrung.” In fact 
I had abstained carefully from mixing 
myself with parties, and felt a perfect 
security from any charge or even sus- 
picion, .I afterwards had reason to 
believe my reserve towards E——. was 
most fortunate. 

On the day of the visitation we all 
assembled in the hall. Lord Clare, as 
vice-chancellor of the university, sat as 
the acting visitor, with Dr. Duigenan 
as his assessor, on an elevated platform 
at the upper end of the dining-hall. 
Then followed in order the provost, 
senior and junior fellows, and scholars, 
as members of the corporation ; then the 
graduate and undergraduate students ; 
and lastly the inferior officers and por- 
ters of the college. The great door was 
closed with a portentous sound, and shut 
in many an anxious heart; I felt. mine, 
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however, quite free from care or appre- 
hension. 

Those who have seen Lord Clare in 
his visitorial capacity never will forget 
him—the hatchet sharpness of his coun- 
tenance, the oblique glance of his eye, 
which seemed to read what was passing 
in the mind of him to whom it was di- 
rected. Silence was commanded, and 
the multitude was still. The vice-chan- 
cellor then said— 

“The prevalent reports respecting 
the state of the University had induced 
the visitors to inquire whether the dis- 
affection imputed to the college was 
founded in reality, or was a mere ru- 
mour or surmise. Appeinted to the 
high office of superintending the con- 
duct, and promoting the welfare of that 
college, he should neglect an important 
duty, if he were to suffer it to continue 
stained with the infamous imputation of 
disaffection and rebellion, if unfounded, 
or permit any guilty member thereof to 
poison and destroy the prospects of the 
uninfected. His duty, therefore, to 
what he considered the happiness of the 
students, without referring to the more 
general consequences to society, from 
the lettered portion of the rising gene- 
ration cherishing and acting on those de- 
vastating principles, which had destroy- 
ed the peace, and almost annihilated the 
morals of Europe, indispensably required 
of him to investigate and suppress any 
serious disorders. He found great pro- 
bability had been given to the reports 
in circulation by a rebellious publication, 
purporting to be the resolution of the 


independent scholars and students of 


the University, and it behoved all who 
heard him to acquit themselves of any 
concern therein. Such members as acted 
with want of candour, and refused to 
exonerate themselves from the treason- 
able charge made against the Univer- 
sity, and which the abominable paper 
he held in his hand so much warranted, 
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he was determined to remove, and adopt 
the necessary measures to prevent them 
from contaminating the youth of the 
several colleges in England and Scot- 
land, by representing to the governors 
of them their dangerous principles, and 
so excluding them from admission. In one 
of those secret societies, the formation 
of which he knew of in college, a sys~ 
tem of assassination* had been recom- 
mended and a proposal made to collect 
arms. The first proposal was consi- 
dered, but adjourned to the next meet- 
ing when it was negatived by a small 
majority. The second was carried and 
acted on. He concluded by a declara- 
tion of his intention to punish with se- 
verity the encouragers and abettors of 
sedition and treason, and more espe- 
cially the miscreant authors of that 
wicked paper, whom he was determined 
to detect and punish. It had not only 
been thrown into every letter-box in 
college, but audaciously flung at his 
own head, in his house, by way of me- 
nace and defiance. 

He read the ‘‘infamous” paper, and 
to my utmost horror and dismay, it 
proved to be my own “‘ Reso.utions !” 
I was at the time standing close to him. 
My seniority had placed me near that 
end of the hall, but my curiosity and the 
crowd behind had pushed me even higher 
than I was entitled to by my standing ; 
and when he held the paper in his hand, 
and waived it in a threatening manner, 
he actually seemed to shake it in my 
face, and fix his eye intently on me as 
the detected victim. It is impossible to 
describe my feelings of astonishment at 
my own indiscretion, or my apprehen- 
sion of the consequences. I had no 
more notion that the resolutions we had 
framed would ever see the light, than that 
the constitutions we had drawn up would 
be adopted by the provisional govern- 
ment. I saw myself at once entangled 
in an awful responsibility, which might 





* The charge of advocating assassination, as a means of effecting 


olitical ob- 


jects, was disowned by some leaders of the United Irishmen, and has been repeat- 


edly denied by the modern advocates and memoir writers of that body. 


Some have 


even = so far as to assert, that the infamous ‘‘ Union Star,” which assumed to 


bea 


nited Irish organ, and openly advocated assassination and pointed out by 


name the proper victims to be sacrificed, was a paid government publication! But 
it unhappily admits of no doubt that, whatever may have been the sentiments of a 
few of the leaders, political assassinations were looked upon as justifiable and 
proper by the mass of the Union. The “ Press” was, on all hands, admitted to be 
the favourite and accredited organ of the party and its leaders ; and an article ap- 
peared in it, on December 2nd, 1797, written apparently on the expulsion of Power 
and Ardagh, and which is curious in connexion with the above charge of Lord Clare. 
It is signed ‘‘ A Sophister.” Among others it contains the following appropriate 
and classical incentive—*‘ You, my fellow-students, have explored the page of history 
where the insect courtier is forgotten—the despot is blasted in infamy—and the 
glorious tyrannicide is immortalized. Ireland is singular in suffering and in cow- 
ardice. She could crush her tormentors, and yet they embowel her.” 
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compromise my life, and I had not 
even the support of enthusiasm or par- 
ticipation in what some might think a 
aie cause. I had been fabricating a 
falsehood without foundation, in which 
I actually felt neither interest nor con- 
cern, and was in danger of suffering 
the penalty of a traitor, without having 
the least connexion with the treason. 
When I contemplated the number it 
might implicate in suspicion, and the 
confusion and misery it might cause, I 
felt as if I had pulled down the pillars of 
the earth, and the fragments were fall- 
ing on my head. When I recovered a 
little from the first stun of surprise, I 
attempted to converse with the person 
next me, as if to show my unconcern, 
but literally vor faucibus hasit, my 
mouth was so dry I could not utter a 
syllable. It next rushed into my mind 
to escape from the hall, but I saw at 
once that this would surely confirm sus- 
picion. Once it occurred to me to an- 
ticipate discovery, and avail myself of 
the lenity which the visitors had inti- 
mated would be extended to those who 
confessed their faults, and abjured their 
errors—to acknowledge my share in the 
authorship, and make a merit of con- 
fessing a thing, the detection of which 
I thought must be immediate and ine- 
vitable. But my final and enduring de- 
termination was to “bide my time,” and 
bear up, as I best could, against all con- 
sequences. 

The roll was now called of all the 
names on the college books, beginning 
with the provost. Several excuses were 
offered for absence, some féw of which 
were admitted, but in almost every case 
personal attendance was insisted on. 
Among the absent was Robert Emmet, 
for whom his tutor pleaded hard, but 
without effect. He was set down as 
contumacious. 

When the examination of individuals 
commenced, each person, when called 
on, was first sworn to discover all mat- 
ters as to which he should be ques- 
tioned. The provost was the first ex- 
amined. Among other questions, he 
was asked if the copy of that paper, 
which had been “hurled at” the chancel- 
lor had been sent tohim. He replied that 
it had, and by the same conveyance— 
the penny post. He was also interro- 
gated with respect to the proceedings 
of the board in the expulsion of Power 
and Ardagh, and the number and de- 
scription of the votes given on the occa- 
sion. 

The examination then proceeded 
through the senior fellows, till it came 
down to Dr. Browne. He was, as I 
have mentioned, a member of the board, 
and represented the college in parlia- 


ment. His politics were in the extreme 
of liberality, and therefore he was an 
object of peculiar suspicion. He was 
questioned touching his vote at the 
board in the case of Ardagh and Power. 
He acknowledged he opposed their ex- 
pulsion, and voted for rustication during 
a year, and stated that there were two 
other members of the board who voted 
with him. He admitted that he had 
gone from the board into the colleges 
court, and there declared the vote he 
had given, and said he did so because 
he thought it was right. The vice- 
chancellor declared the conduct of Dr. 
Browne was highly reprehensible ; that 
it promoted a spirit of insubordination 
among the students, by exciting dis- 
content against the proceedings of the 
board, which it was his duty to recom- 
mend as just and proper; and that if the 
board had thought fit to expel him for 
such conduct, he would have confirmed 
the expulsion. Dr. Browne was also 
asked if he was the author of that paper, 
and when he denied it in a most earnest 
manner, he was asked did he know any 
person who was its author, or had any 
connection with it. He, of course, de- 
clared he did not. 

Dr. Stokes, then a junior fellow, 
was next called on. The vice-chancel- 
lor, eyeing him with astern countenance, 
and with the confidence of a person who 
was sure of his man, asked him, in an 
emphatic manner, if he knew of United 
Irish societies existing in college. Stokes 
answered decidedly ‘“* No.” The vice- 
chancellor looked much amazed by 
the unexpected repulse, and a slight 
murmur of surprise ran through the 
hall. The paper was held out to Stokes, 
and, in a similar manner, he was asked 
if he knew anything of the authorship 
of it; and, in a similar manner, to the 
surprise of all (except myself) he de- 
nied all knowledge of it or its authors. 
The exceeding candour of Stokes, and 
his known love of truth, induced all to 
believe that he would at once declare 
whatever he knew, when asked, and 
many thought that he knew much. He 
was then asked if he knew anything of 
secret or illegal societies in college. 
He answered promptly, and without he- 
sitation, that he did. He was then 
called on to explain and declare what 
they were. 

‘* The only societies of that deserip- 
tion which I am aware of,” said he, “‘are 
Orange societies, and I know some mem- 
bers of them.” 

If the chancellor had been struck a 
violent blow he could not have shewn 
more surprise and indignation, He ac- 
tually started on his seat at the audacious 
sincerity of this simple-minded man,- 
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and another murmur ran-through the 
hall. 

A long examination ensued, during 
which Dr. Stokes answered the questions 
put to him in a quiet and dignified man- 
ner, and with perfect candour and sim- 
plicity. He admitted that he had been 
a member of the society of United Irish- 
men before the year 1792, when their 
views were contend to legitimate ob- 
jects; but stated that he was wholly 
unconnected with them ever since that 
time. He admitted that he had since 
that time subscribed money to their 
funds, but added, that it was merely to 
supply the necessities of individuals— 
Butler and Bond, who were in prison. 
He had, he said, received some account 
of serious injuries inflicted on a village 
by the soldiery, which he communicated 
to Mr. Sampson, a United Irishman, as 
materials for Lord Moira’s information, 
on his motion in the House of Lords, 
but had previously made a communi- 
cation to his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He admitted he had visited a 
man who was a treasonable character, 
but he did so as a professional duty, as 
the man was very poor and sick; and 
he had always brought with him a 
third person to be present, lest there 
should be any misrepresentation of his 
motives. He added, that when the 
French invaded this country, and their 
fleets were lying off the shore, he went 
among the Roman Catholics of the city 
of Dublin, exciting them to take up arms 
against the common enemy. 

“This, my lord,” said Stokes, in an 
emphatic manner, ‘‘ was not the conduct 
of a disaffected man,nor of one entertain- 
ing those principles with which this ex- 
amination appears to try to connect 
me.” 

A Mr. Kerns, a pupil of Dr. Stokes, 
stood forward and earnestly defended 
his tutor. He said that temptations 
had been held out to him to join trea- 
sonable societies, and had so far suc- 
ceeded as to induce him to withdraw his 
name from the college corps; but in 
consequence of the advice and earnest 
persuasion of Dr. Stokes he had with- 
drawn himself from the society of the 
disaffected, and re-placed his name in 
his company ; and that he was not the 
only person so advised by Dr. Stokes, 
but that, to his knowledge, several 
others had been equally influenced in 
the same way by his persuasion. 

Dr. Graves, with similar earnest- 
ness and zeal, bore testimony to Stokes’s 
character. He said that atheism and 
republicanism were uniformly connected 
at that time; but he had the strongest 
proof, from his writings, that Dr. Stokes 
was tainted with neither the one nor the 
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other. When Paine’s “ Age of Reason” 
first appeared, the earliest and best an- 
swer to it was from the pen of Doctor 
Stokes. His work was dedicated to the 
students of Trinity College, and was 
published without any view to pecuniary 
profit by Dr. Stokes, who gratuitously 
made earnest and indefatigable exertions 
to disseminate it among the junior mem- 
bers of the University. 

Many others tendered their testi- 
mony in favour of a man so much loved 
and respected; and the vice-chancellor 
said he was happy to find so many 
respectable and disinterested witnesses 
standing forward in Dr. Stokes’s favour, 
and that he was now convinced he was 
a well-meaning man, but had been led 
into great indiscretions. 

The examination proceeded among 
the scholars and students. The most 
lengthy was the examination of a man 
named Robinson. When pressed with 
questions, he admitted that he had lent 
his rooms on a particular day, but was 
not aware of the purpose for which they 
were borrowed. He, however, at last 
confessed that he was aware that the 
meeting to be held there was of a dis- 
affected nature. He hesitated and wa- 
vered much when pressed by the chan- 
cellor’s and Duigenan’s questions. 

A growing disposition was soon ma- 
nifested to decline taking the oath of 
discovery in the unqualified form in 
which it had been at first administered. 
Of those called on, some declared they 
were ready to swear as to themselves, 
and purge their character by an oath 
from any charge or suspicion of disaffec- 
tion, but would not swear to inform 
against or implicate others by answering” 
all questions put to them, Others de- 
clined being sworn, because, as they 
said, it would be an example subversive 
of the best acknowledged principles of 
the English law and of justice, to swear 
to tell what might criminate themselves, 
The first day closed with about fifty re- 
cusants, who declined to take the oath, 
and were marked for expulsion as con- 
tumacious, On the second day of the 
visitation the chancellor found it neces- 
sary to modify the examination in such 
a way as to give the recusants an oppor- 
tunity of redeeming their contumacy. 
He indicated what would be the awful 
state of the University if so large a pro- 
en: of its members should appear to 

e implicated in the conspiracy ; and he 
explained that the visitation was a do- 
mestic court, in which the students formed 
members of a family, and that the au- 
thority exercised was merely parental ; 
that the same oath was administered to 
all—to the provost himself and to the 
youngest student—and was always ac- 
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companied by an injunction not to crimi- 
nate themselves. The chancellor also 
intimated that ifany persons would come 
forward and confess their own errors, 
without reference to others, and promise 
to separate themselves altogether from 
their imprudent and dangerous connex- 
ions, the past should be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

Among those who at first refused 
to take the oath was Thomas Moore. 
He was then an undergraduate in col- 
lege, and already distinguished by the 
early and juvenile indications of his poe- 
tic talents. The scene was amusing. 
The book was presented to him. He 
shook his head, and declined to take it. 
It was thrust into his right hand. He 
hastily withdrew the hand, as if he was 
afraid of its being infected by the touch, 
and placed it out of the way behind his 
back. It was then presented to his left 
hand, which he also withdrew and held 
behind his back, with his right. Still 
the persevering book was thrust upon 
him, and still he refused, bowing and re- 
treating, with his hands behind him till 
he was stopped by the wall. He after- 
wards, however, took the oath, as mo- 
dified by the explanation, acquitted him- 
self of all knowledge of treasonable 
practices or societies in college, and was 
dismissed without further question. 

Influenced by the visitor's explana- 
tion, many who had been contumacious, 
came forward and confessed their errors, 
In a few instances, the names of persons 
implicated were insisted on ; but for the 
most part, the information was given in 
such a general way as would assist in sup- 
pressing the evil of disaffection, without 
compromising individuals. It appeared 
that there were four committees of Uni- 
ted Irishmen in college, the secretaries 
to which were said to be Robert Emmet, 
M‘Laughlin, Flynn, and Corbett, junior. 

In the course of the second day, Dr. 
Browne made an earnest and depre- 
cating appeal to the visitors, in ex- 
planation of his conduct, declaring that 
their condemnation of it would embitter 
his future life. The vice-chancellor ex- 

ressed himself satisfied that, had Dr. 

rowne known the entire extent of the 
revolutionary practices to which some 
members of the college had proceeded, 
he would have taken every means for 
their suppression, and not have pro- 
claimed his vote and dissent from the 
salutary measures of the board; and 
that his doing so arose from his total 
ignorance of the dangerous situation 
of the University. Browne xpressed 
strongly his contrition for his conduct, 
and with a humility little according with 
the independent spirit he was supposed 
to possess, humbled himself before the 
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vice-chancellor, declaring his deep sor- 
row for having incurred the censure of 
the visitors. 

At the conclusion of the visitation, 
the chancellor adverted to the case of 
Dr. Stokes. He declared himself gra- 
tified to find that the rumour ofa ruling 
member of the University having been 
connected with a treasonable association 
was entirely refuted; but, nevertheless,as 
he had been drawn into a communication 
with persons who were inimically dis- 
posed to the government of the coun- 
try, he thought it his duty to prevent 
him from becoming a governing member 
of the University for the space of three 
years, which would be the period until 
the next visitation. During this sus- 
pension, it would be seen whether that 
gentleman had wholly withdrawn him- 
self from the dangerous and improper 
connexions in which he had been indis- 
creetly entangled. He expressed him- 
self gratified at being able to bear testi- 
mony to the general good conduct of the 
youth of the University. He reiterated 
his assurance that he had positive infor- 
mation of the existence of societies where 
assassination was canvassed and arms 
collected, and which he pledged himself 
he would have been able to prove, 
had those who contumaciously absented 
themselves, or refused to be examined, 
submitted. He expressed his concern 
at the duty imposed on him of using se- 
verity against the few who had acted 
with determined obstinacy, or were com- 
mitted by acts of sedition and treason. 
He then presented nineteen names of per- 
sons, for whose offences he recommended 
— 

sord Clare’s direction was imme- 
diately acted upon, and the sentence of 
expulsion was pronounced and executed 
by the board. 

Among the disorders which the po- 
litical excitement had caused, was one 
serious evil—a propensity to duelling. 
One of the young men previously ex- 
pelled—Ardagh—supposing that a man 
named M‘Carthy had given secret infor- 
mation to the board against him, imme- 
diately branded him as an informer, and 
sent him a hostile message. They met 
and exchanged four shots, but parted 
without reconciliation or concession on 
either side. The examination of Robin- 
son, even during the sitting of the visita- 
tion, led to angry recrimination, which 
went as far as blows, and would have 
ended in an hostile meeting but for the 
interference of the college authorities. 
This bitter spirit had broken out in va- 
rious other duels. 

The occasion of these disorders was 
submitted to the vice-chancellor, and his 
direction asked, whether a challenge or 
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a duel was to be punished with expul- 
sion, He replied that whatever allow- 
ance might be made for young men for- 
getting their academic in their military 
character, yet he would think it right, 
on the first duel that should again occur, 
to recommend the lord lieutenant to dis- 
band the college corps; but he hoped 
that as all faction was now crushed 
within the college walls, all cause for 
such encounters would cease also. He 
recommended all gownsmen to avoid 
collisions with the citizens, and ended 


with an extraordinary promise, that if 


a gownsman were offered any insult, he 
would himself take up the case at his 
own expense, and make such an example 
of the offender as would prevent a repe- 
tition of the offence. 

The visitation, which had lasted 
three days, at length concluded, and the 
visitors retired amid the plaudits and 
acclamations of the assembled students. 

The impression left on the minds 
of the auditory by the conduct of Dr. 
Browne and Dr. Stokes was very dif- 
ferent indeed. They saw the latter 
standing, like Teneriffe or Atlas, un- 
moved by the assault made upon him; 


the former bending and yielding with a 
weak subserviency, ill according with 
the independent spirit he was before sup- 
pret to possess. 


The distrust excited 
his conduct showed itself at the next 
election for the college. The then very 
unpopular measure of the union was 
suspected to be in agitation, though not 
et declared, and a test was put to 
rowne, whether, in the event of the 
measure being eregenes. he would op- 
pose it. Instead of declaring his deter- 
mination in a manly manner, he affected 
displeasure at the suspicion implied by 
singling him out to take the test. When 
ressed for an explicit answer, he at 
ength, after nae evasion, declared 
that he saw no case in which he would 
vote for a union with England, except 
it was proposed as an alternative for a 
union with France. It was on this occa- 
sion that John Walker stood up, and 
with that strange pronunciation by 
which he always substituted a W for an 
R, surprised us by saying—“ If Iwland 
lose hew libewty and independance, and 
we awe to be Lente of ouw wights 
and pwivileges, it is a mattew of no 
gweat consequence who awe to be ouw 
mastews.”* 
I did not learn till after the visita- 
tion was over some circumstances about 
it. It seems my friend O Tundher had 
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returned to my rooms and carried off the 
paper we had composed. He had alter- 
ed and interpolated many passages, and 
immediately got five hundred copies of it 
printed, and with his own hand dissemi- 
nated them through college. The circum- 
stance which to me sauna the visita- 
tion so extraordinary was, that in the 
searching scrutiny which took place, 
and lasted three days, a principal delin- 
quent— fons et origo mali—was never 
called on or suspected, while his fellow- 
students all around him were arraigned 
for offending by a publication in which 
they had neither hand nor part. Ittaught 
me a painful lesson of caution to see the 
University disturbed, its character com- 
promised, its members endangered, some 
even expelled from its walls and scatter- 
ed in exile, and all this perhaps traceable 
to the silly and idle production of a giddy 
student and a woollendraper’s shopman. 

There is no doubt that much secret 
information had been given previous to 
the visitation. A principal agent in col- 
lecting it was said to be E——, who had 
accosted me in the Courts the day pre- 
viously, and whom I had providentially 
evaded, without having at the time the 
slightest suspicion of his motive. Others, 
into whose confidence he wormed him- 
self, were not so fortunate; and it 
was reported that through his instru- 
mentality many were implicated. He 
afterwards obtained a commission in the 
army. He had entered college as a si- 
zar; and from being an obscure and 
shabby-looking lad, he emerged from 
college in full uniform, which he was 
fond of displaying in the most public 
streets as long as he remained in Dublin. 

Among the expelled men, the most 
remarkable was Robert Emmet. Those 
whom I was most intimate with were 
two brothers of the name of Corbett. 
The elder was a low, smart little man, 
a lieutenant in the college corps; the 
other was tall and delicate, of a mild 
disposition and very pleasing manners— 
he was a sergeant inthe corps. Imme- 
diately afterwards they went to France, 
and obtained commissions in the French 
service ; and, I believe, one of them join- 
ed in the expedition to Ireland in which 
T. W. Tone was captured. The line- 
of-battle-ship in which Tone embarked, 
and six of the French frigates, were taken. 
Two escaped, in one of which was Cor- 
bett. He afterwards perished on the 
field of battle. The other brother met 
in France Sweeney, one of the United 
Irishmen who had been confined in Fort 





* Many excellent men at that time thought the union the greatest evil that could 
befal Ireland ; but they lived long enough to know there is yet a greater, and that 


is the repeal of it. 
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George; they had a quarrel, and fought. 
After one of the most desperate duels 
on record, in which they exchanged 
eight shots, Corbett, who, even after 
he was wounded, refused all reconcilia- 
tion, was shot through the heart. 

After the visitation, I did not meet 
my coadjutor in political composition 
till the evening of the intended insur- 
rection in Dublin—the memorable 23rd 
of May, 1798. Onthe morning of that 
day, I had received a pressing invitation 
from my sister, who then lived in Buck- 
ingham-street, to joinher family, that we 
might, as she said, ‘‘all die together.” 
I set out in the evening for her house. 
The streets were silent and deserted. 
No sound was heard but the measured 
tread of the different yeomanry corps 
taking up their appointed stations. The 
only acquaintance I met abroad was my 
friend, O’Tundher. He accosted me in 
the street, told me it was dangerous to 
be out, and pressed me to go home and 
pass the night with him. I was little 
disposed to join in any plan of his again, 
even if I had no other engagement; so 
I declined his offer. While we were 
talking, we heard the sound of ap- 
proaching steps, and saw the attorney’s 
corps, with solemn tread, marching to- 
wards us. My companion disappeared 
down a lane, and I walked up to meet 
them, and when they had passed me, 
proceeded on my way. When I reached 
my sister’s house in » EE an: viprery 
I found a neighbour had called there, 
and given to my brother-in-law, who 
was aclergyman, a handfull of ball car- 
tridges, bidding him defend his life as 
well as he could. So great was their 
alarm, they had, on parting, taken a so- 
lemn leave of each other, as people who 
never hoped to meet again. The only 
weapon of defence in the house was 
a fowling-piece, which I charged with 
powder, but found the balls in the car- 
tridges too large for the calibre. The 
family were persuaded to go to bed, 
leaving me to keep guard ; and with the 
fowling-piece on my shoulder, and the 
large ball stuck in the muzzle, I march- 
ed up and down till sunrise in the morn- 
ing. Meetings of the disaffected were 
held that night in the Barley fields (as 
the neighbourhood of George’s Church 
was then called), and on the strand of 
Clontarf. The design was to commence 
the insurrection in Dublin by the rescue 
of the state prisoners in Seueste and 
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Kilmainham prisons; but. the arrest of 
Neilson prevented the execution of this 

lan. More than once, in the still calm 
night, I thought I heard the undulating 
buzz and sound of a crowd, and the re- 
gular tread of a mass of men march- 
ing ; but all else was awfully still. 

The companion, my intercourse with 
whom was marked by such singular re- 
sults, had many excellent qualities. 
What I have heard of his subsequent ca- 
reer in life is extraordinary. The night 
I parted from him, he returned by bye- 
ways to his lodgings, which were in 
Christchurch-yard, from whence he pro- 
ceeded next day to the county of Wick- 
low. He there joined a body of the in- 
surgents. He afterwards fell into the 
hands of the military, with another per- 
son of his own name, who, in the confu- 
sion of military law, was tried, instead 
of him, by court martial, and executed. 
He was subsequently arrested in Dublin 
by Major Sirr, who consoled him with 
his favourite prediction that he would 
never leave the prison till he came out 
to be hanged. The major’s assurance 
was not veritied. My friend was libe- 
rated under the Amnesty, and one of 
the first persons he met was Sirr. 

“Well, major,” said he, “you see I 
am out, and not hanged.” 

Times were changed. A few weeks 
before such a pleasantry on the dignity 
of the major might have cost him his 
life. The government, desirous to save 
as many lives as possible, after the sup- 
poe of the first outbreak of the re- 

ellion, made arrangements with certain 
persons, who had the confidence of both 
parties, to treat with the people who 
continued still in arms in Wicklow. I 
believe my friend, F » was one of 
the mediators selected on this occasion. 
He afterwards went to England, and 
availing himself of the talents for busi- 
siness which he possessed in an eminent 
degree, became a partner in a highl 

respectable house connected with the 
Lisbon trade. His wealth and worldly 
groverity did not change his politics. 

e was conspicuous at public meetings 
on the popular side, still true to the 
cause which he believed he was advanc- 
ing in his own country. 


The following is a copy, as it ap- 
peared in print, of the document men- 
tioned in the MS., and which excited 
such emotion at the visitation :— 


‘TO THE INDEPENDENT SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


‘* Whereas we have learned with the utmost concern, that the system of TER- 
ROR and COERCION so pregnant with calamity, and so unfortunately pursued through 
this kingdom, has been adopted within the walls of our University, and the 
severest collegiate penalties inflicted on supposed offences, which even to their 
full conviction would be wholly disproportioned ; and that the fundamental prinei- 
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ples of ape are violated, by deciding on secret testimony, and refusing to con- 
front the accuser with the accused. Now we, the independent Scholars and Stu- 
dents, feeling just indignation that the liberty of opinion, which we even yet might 
claim as members of any other civil society, should be so totally annihilated that 
to breathe a sigh for the sufferings of our country, or a censure on those flagitious 
measures which have caused them, and which our conscience must condemn, is fol- 
lowed by expulsion; and feeling most poignantly, as we do, that state of subordi- 
nation to which the severity of academic discipline has reduced us, precluding all 
possibility of redress, or even the imprescriptable right of the oppressed to com- 
plain—we yet do resolve that no intimidation shall alter our principles ; that we will 
participate in pursuing, with undeviating aim, that redress which the miseries of 
our bleeding country demands; and, observing the effect which is ever known to 
follow arbitrary efforts to suppress opinions, we do hope that the mind, spurning 
those shackles that would be imposed upon it, will exert itself with increased 
energy, and the very means directed to suppress will but diffuse and strengthen 
that principle, ‘ unseen though crescive in its faculty.’ And whereas there has been 
nstituted, as a necessary concomitant (a support that has ever accompanied it), 
an organized arrangement of spies and informers, tainting the sources of social 
intercourse, corrupting even to dissolution the bonds of our society, and substitut- 
ing distrust and gloomy suspicion for unrestrained intercourse and mutual com- 
munication, which alone constitute the enjoyment of existence, we feel sensa- 
tions not unmixed with horror, that the mode of prosecution where the attestations 
of villains convicted of every crime that deforms humanity were received, so that the 
glaring and contradictory falsehood of some of them at length compelled the de- 
cency of courts to admit a prosecution for accumulated perjury—that mode which 
developed itself abroad with such public resentment, and was finally exploded with 
such public execration—should at length be resorted to within our college, and our 
body stigmatised with furnishing that depravity of character which the most aban- 
doned and infamous class of society had almost failed to supply. We resolve on all 
occasions to express our utmost detestation of such abominable agents ; as they 
have forfeited all pretensions to the character of gentlemen, which an association 
with us had allowed them to assume, we will not in future demand that retribution 
to which a gentleman applies, though we should not be convinced, as we recently are, 
that personal cowardice is the attendant of their infamy, but we will cautiously avoid 
all contact with the reptiles, as ‘of something baneful, that our nature chills at.’ 
We will hold them to scorn, and illumine by every publicity the character of the 
ruffians, lest, shrinking in obscurity, they may wound unseen, and incautious since- 
rity fall a victim of their hired zeal or cankered malignity ; and if the crust of cal- 
lous infamy has not so incased their hearts as to render them invulnerable to all 
contempt and detestation of their fellows, we will finally drive them from our walls, 
to herd with Dutton, Murdock, M‘Cann, aud those fit and black associates, whose 
condoling sympathy may lull the pangs or blunt the points of those shafts which 
returning remorse cannot fail, sooner or later, to infix even in the conscience of the 
most abandoned depravity.” 


A dangerous society, which aim- presumptuous in its title, as assuming 


ed at subverting the government of the 
country, and introducing the wild ex- 
cesses of French anarchy, was then 
progressing in the college. When this 
pu lication appeared, it was taken 
for granted that its authors actu- 
ally comprised a darge number of the 
members of the University. The auda- 
cious boldness of its style and asser- 
tions was thought to indicate the 
strength of the society from which it 
emanated, and it consequently excited 
much alarm. As an antidote, the fol- 
lowing counter-resolution, of the scho- 
lars and students, was published in the 
daily papers :— 

** We, the undersigned scholars and 
students of Trinity College, having 
seen, with the warmest indignation, se- 
veral copies of an infamous publication, 
scattered through college—a publication 


to be the resolutions of the scholars and 
students of our University—degrading 
to gentlemen, as containing assertions 
of gross and calumniating falsehood— 
insulting to a loyal body, as being trea- 
sonable in the sentiments it breathes— 
do solemnly declare that we are not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, concerned in said 
publication ; that we despise it as false, 
and detest it as seditious. We likewise 
declare that the principles which it in- 
tends to inculcate, and the motives from 
which it is published, are the objects of 
our utmost abhorrence; and that we are 
determined, as far as in us lies, to support 
the cause of loyalty andthe constitution.” 

This disavowal was signed by up- 
wards of three hundred members of the 
college, including many who afterwards 
distinguished themselves at the bar and 
the Church, and some who are now mem- 
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bers of the governing body of the Uni- 
versity. 

In the conduct of the visitation, Lord 
Clare’s demeanour was characterized 
by his usual arrogance. When a stu- 
dent hesitated to be sworn, or to an- 
swer, he frequently asked him “if he 
was a fool, or a madman ?” and if in his 
examination, he indulged in the expres- 
sion of any democratic or popular sen- 
timent, the vice-chancellor’s observation 
was, ** The young gentleman seems to 
have his reason affected.” With all this, 
he evinced more kindness of heart than 
his assessor, Dr. Duigenan ; and always 
leaned to the side of mercy, when the 
latter urged greater severity. 

In moving the address to the lord 
lieutenant, on the 23rd April, in the 
House of Lords, Lord Glendore took 
occasion to express his regret at the 
state of the University. Lord Clare, in 
reply to this observation, expressed his 
satisfaction, with much warmth, at the 
result of the visitation, in proving that 
so few in the college were really infect- 
ed with revolutionary principles; and 
passed a high eulogium on the general 
loyalty of the body. 


LORD CLARE’S FUNERAL. 

I never again saw Lord Clare. Long 
before the next college visitation he had 
died. I was, however, present at his 
funeral, and was a witness of the abo- 
minable scene which then took place. 

He died at his house in Ely-place, 
Dublin. An immense crowd collected in 
the small street in expectation of his 
funeral ; and the scene was a ey 
exhibition of some of those traits whic 
unfortunately mark the Irish as a pecu- 
liar people. Inevery other nation, how- 
ever uncivilized, there is a solemnity at- 
tached to death which awes and, as it 
were, humanizes the heart, awakening a 
kindred feeling in all who contemplate 
the common lot of humanity. But with 
an excited Irish mob this impression is 
not made; death is no atonement for 
past offences, and the bitter feelings of 
prejudice and passion pursue the offender 
even in his grave. he mob assembled 
there were not the serious assemblage 
usual at a funeral. . They were excited 
to yells and shrieks of the most appal- 
ling kind, curses loud and deep, and ri- 
baldry the most revolting and disgust- 
ing. They followed the funeral proces- 
sion to Peter’s Church. It was hoped 
that the solemn sight of graves and cof- 
fins—the awful thought of death and 
judgment—would give some check to 
their passion. But no; they seemed to 
think the grave would only too soon 
shelter the body from them, and the 
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earth would hide it before they had glut- 
ted their malice and revenge. hey 
showered mud and dirt on the burial 
place, and at last one ruffian hurled a 
dead cat on the coffin. Lord Clare was 
reputed to have used some expression to 
the effect that he would make the sedi- 
tious as tame as domestic cats, and this 
ruffianly retort was received by the mob 
with shouts of applause. The circle of 
honourable and generous men who at- 
tended the funeral out of respect to this 
great and talented man, however they 
might differ in political opinions, could 
not contain their indignation and dis- 
gust. Truly did the lines suggested by 
the occasion express their feelings— 


* Cold is thy heart and still thy voice, 
While round thy sacred urn 
Rapine and fraud and guilt rejoice, 
But truth and virtue mourn.” 


The thought suggested by this scene 
was horror at the peril of letting loose 
on society such a horde of every thing 
that was wicked, base, and cruel. The 
excesses of the French revolution never 
displayed a scene of more heartless de- 
pravity. The infidel rabble of Paris 
having once removed their victims by a 
death, comparatively free from suffering, 
allowed their remains to be committed 
to the earth with decency and respect. 
But their imitators in Ireland followed 
no such example; their victims were 
slowly suffocated in a burning barn, or 
their quivering limbs rent with pikes 
and exhibited on a bridge, in protracted 
and agonizing suffering. Even death 
did not snatch their victims from their 
pursuit. They were followed by out- 
rage, curses, and blasphemy to the 
grave. That the authors of such hor- 
rors did not succeed in Ireland was 
mainly owing to the sagacity, energy, 
and activity of Lord Clare, and hence 
the persevering malignity with which 
this great man was pursued, even in the 
tomb. 


This is a melancholy picture by an 
eye-witness in Ireland not fifty years 
ago. It is freshin the recollection of our 
readers that a similarly atrocious scene 
occurred at the funeral of Lord Lime- 
rick, not two years since. The calen- 
dars of Tipperary and some other coun- 
ties bear terrible testimony how little 
the lapse of fifty years has weaned the 
excited populace of those districts from 
their thirst for blood. Were it possi- 
ble that the frantic demagogues who 
laud the heroes of ’98 could succeed in 
letting loose those fierce and merciless 
passions on the land—ve victis / 
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THE GIBS’ PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES. 


From the manuscript before re- 
ferred to, we extract also the follow- 
ing sketch :— 


The Irish House of Commons was 
a Rotundo, the most ill-contrived in 
joint of convenience that ever was built. 

Round it ran a narrow circular gallery 

for spectators. This was enclosed by a 
high partition, having behind ita passage 
opening into the seats in front, which 
looked down into the body of the house 
below, but were so narrow that a very 
few spectators filled them. ‘The greater 
number who were admitted were squeez- 
ed together behind the high partition, 
between it and the wall, where they 
could neither hear nor see. The incon- 
venience and danger in case of fire was 
fearful ; the whole of the persons shut 
up in this gallery must have oe of 
suffocation before they could extricate 
themselves. Admission to this place 
was obtained by a member’s order only, 
except by students of the University, 
who were always admitted. 

The student’s passport was his 
gown. He rapped at the wicket, and 
the porter looked through a grating; 
the applicant held up his gown, and 
the door was opened, admitted him, and 
again closed. This was a privilege al- 
ways abused. The students’ gowns 
were lent out indiscriminately to friends 
and acquaintances, and the gallery ap- 
peared sometimes half full of gownsmen, 
not half of whom were members of the 
University. When I first entered col- 
lege [ was very fond of using this privi- 
lege. It was a proud thing for a ‘‘ Gib” 
to present himself to a crowd round the 
door, hear many a cry, ‘“‘ make way for 
the gentleman of the college,” pass the 
avenue made for him, find the door ex- 
pand to the ‘‘ open sesame” of his gown, 
and himself admitted alone to the great 
council of the nation, while the suppliant 
crowd were excluded. 

Some of the hot-headed members of 
the ‘‘ Back-lane Parliament,” as the 
Society of United Irishmen who met 
in Dublin were called, had committed 
themselves on a point of privilege with 
the House of Commons. The most 

rominent was James Napper Tandy. 

t had been determined by some of 
them, that if anything offensive was said 
by a member of the House of Com- 
mons, the individual offended should 
seek personal satisfaction from the of- 
fender. Tandy became committed thus 
with Toler, then solicitor-general, and 
it was supposed that a hostile meeting 
must ensue between them; but it did 
not take place; for Tandy, apprehen- 
sive of arrest by a messenger of the 


speaker, made his way out of the back 
window, and absconded. He was afters 
wards arrested, and imprisoned in New- 
gate with other distinguished leaders of 
the United Irish Society. It was cur- 
rently reported, that these men intended, 
after a very seditious publication which 
they avowed, to present themselves in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, 
dare the arrest, and so try the question 
of privilege with the speaker. As this 
became a subject of universal excite- 
ment and deep interest, I was deter- 
mined to be present if possible. 

On the 27th February, 1792, a group 
of collegians, of whom I was one, sacri- 
ficed our commons, and were seated, 
from an early hour, in breathless expec- 
tation, in the gallery of the house. Be- 
tween five and six o’clock, just as the 
speaker had taken the chair, after pray- 
ers, a voice was heard issuing from the 
roof, shouting down, ‘‘ Fire! fire!” Smoke 
was seen rolling down, and in a short 
time filled the space between the roof 
and gallery. An immediate rush was 
made, and notwithstanding the compa- 
ratively small number of persons in the 
house at that early hour, the avenues 
were nearly choked up. I found myself 
jammed in the narrow winding passage 
between the high partition and the wall, 
in total darkness, and with a sense of 
suffocation coming over me; and it was 
not till a rush was made along the ave- 
nue and [ was carried in the current 
and found myself pushed into the open 
air, that I breathed freely. A vast 
crowd of spectators were collected out- 
side, and the scene appeared to me un- 
speakably grand and awful. The fire 
had, by this time, run round the base of 
the dome, and appeared to raise it up 
and support it, on a column of flame. 
For a short time it seemed to remain 
oo a above its base, and hovering 
in the air, when suddenly the fiery co- 
lumns appeared to give way, and the 
vast dome sank, witb a crash, within its 
walls. The circle of the wall was one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in circum- 
ference, and a volume of smoke and 
flame seemed to issue from it as from a 
crater, and exhibited the aspect of a na- 
tural voleano. The flames ascended in 
a cone of fire, to a considerable height, 
with a roaring sound, and the vibration 
seemed to shake the houses in College- 
green, like the accompaniment of an 
earthquake. After some time, the smoke 
and flame sunk within the wall, the tor- 
rent of molten metal from the covering 
of the dome pouring down like a stream 
of lava. It was the most magnificent 
imitation of nature that was ever arti- 
ficially displayed. 

Among the crowd that filled Col- 
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lege-green were seen prominently 
some of the most violent demagogues of 
the day. A rumour was spread that 
the fire was not accidental, but the re- 
sult of a premeditated design to crush, 
at once, the members of the House of 
Commons, take advantage of the con- 
fusion that would ensue, and instantly 
proclaim a provisional government, inde- 
pendent of England. This sudden con- 
flagration, while the house was sitting 
in secure debate within, seemed so like 
the design and attempt of the “‘ gunpow- 
der plot,” that many yielded readily to 
the conviction that the motives and ac- 
tors in both were similar, and the escape 
equally providential. It turned out, 
however, on a close inspection, and 
strict examination of the circumstances, 
that the fire was purely accidental. It 
was caused by the breaking of one of 
the flues, which ran round the walls, to 
heat the house, and by which the fire 
was communicated to the wood-work 
supporting the roof. The massive walls 
of the Rotundo protected the other part 
of the magnificent building, and the da- 
mage of the fire was entirely confined 
to the seeming volcano in the centre. 

After the fire, the business of the 
house was adjourned to the speaker's 
chamber, and the students of Trinity 
College were particularly favoured. At 
the end of the apartment, behind the 
speaker’s chair, there was a deep and 
convenient gallery, which was exclu- 
sively devoted to the gownsmen. They 
were instantly admitted here, on pre- 
senting themselves, and listened to the 
debate at their ease, while the public in 
general now found it difficult to obtain 
passes, and when they got admission, 
were confined to a narrow strip of a gal- 
lery, from some parts of which they 
could neither see nor hear. 

This proud distinction the gowns- 
men, however, soon forfeited. Lord 
Fitzwilliam had been sent over as a 
popular viceroy, and on his sudden re- 
eal a strong feeling of disappointment 
prevailed. On a night when the subject 
was brought before the house, our gal- 
lery was full, and I remember well the 
irrepressible excitement that seemed to 
actuate us all. At length it broke out. 
Grattan rose to deprecate the measure 
as one calculated to cause the greatest 
disturbanee in Ireland, by what was 
considered the perfidy of the govern- 
ment, first exciting the high hopes of the 
people by promised measures of liberal 
policy, and then dashing them, by the 
sudden removal of the man who had 
been sent over expressly to accomplish 
them, At the conclusion of Grattan’s 
inflammatory speech, the enthusiasm in 
the gallery was no longer capable of 
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restraint. We all rose as one man 
shouting and cheering with the boister- 
ous tumult ofa popular meeting. When 
this subsided, Foster's peculiar voice 
was heard through his nose orderin 
the students’ gallery to be cleared, an 
a sergeant-at-arms, with a posse of 
messengers, entered among us. We 
were pushed out in a heap without the 
slightest ceremony, aud were never 
again suffered to enter as privileged 
persons. 

The speaker had counted on the 
loyalty and propriety of the students of 
the University, and this display of what 
he considered riot and sedition, at once 
changed his estimate of their character. 
Many a penitent memorial was pre- 
sented, and solemn promises were made 
of better manners in future, but Foster 
was inexorable. No student ever after 
found his gown a passport to the house, 
till the Union removed the parliament, 
and extinguished the hope of recovering 
the lost privilege for ever. Groups of 
us were constantly seen in the passages 
waiting to intercept the speaker, or in- 
treating, with uplifted hands, a passage 
to his gallery ; but stern Charon passed 
in at the door, leaving us like ghosts 
on the banks of the Styx, casting wist- 
ful and unavailing looks at the Elysium 
on the opposite side of the house. 

On the 13th of October, 1796, the 
House of Commons was re-opened—a 
renewed edifice, risen like a pheenix from 
its ashes. 


TRIAL OF TIGER ROCHE. 


In a former number* we gave an 
account of the extraordinary character 
and still more extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes of fortune of David, or, accord- 
ing to the name by which he was better 
known, Tiger, Roche. The writer’s 
attention was since directed, by a 
friendly correspondent, to an account 
of the last exploit and trial of this sin- 
gular man given in “ Walker’s Hiber- 
nian Magazine” for December, 1795, 
and January, 1796. From this it ap- 
pears that we were not correct in 
stating that Roche was lost sight of at 
the Cape of Good Hope, after the re- 
puted murder of Lieutenant Fergu- 
son. The papers in “ Walker's Ma- 
gazine” are written with the object 
of proving that Roche was innocent 
of the foul charge imputed to him; 
and powerful efforts appear to have 
been made to restore him to his 


* See ante, Vol. XXIL, p. 672. 
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lace in society. The uncertainty that 

gs about the circumstances assorts 

strangely with the wild character of 
the man. 

It appears he was tried by the 
Dutch authorities at the Cape, and 
acquitted. He then took a passage in 
a French vessel to Bombay, but the 
Vansittart, in which he had come from 
England to the Cape, had arrived 
in India before him; information had 
been given to the British authorities, 
charging Roche with Ferguson’s mur- 
der ; and Roche was arrested as soon 
as he landed. He urged his right to 
be discharged, or at least bailed, on the 
grounds that there was not sufficient 
evidence against him; that he had 
been already acquitted; and that as 
the offence, if any, was committed out 
of the British dominions he could only 
be tried by special commission, and 
it was uncertain whether the Crown 
would issue one or not, or if the 
Crown did grant a commission, when 
or where it would sit. He argued 
his own ease with the skill of a prac- 
tised lawyer. The authorities, how- 
ever, declined either to bail or dis- 
charge him, and he was kept in custody 
until he was sent a prisoner to Eng- 
land, to stand his trial. 

An appeal of murder was brought 
against him, and a commission issued 
to try it. The case came on at the 
Old Bailey, in London, before Baron 
Burland, on the 11th December, 1775. 
The counsel for Roche declined in 
any way relying on the formal acquit- 
tal at the Cape of Good Hope; and 
the case was again gone through. 
The fact of the killing was undisputed, 
but from the peculiar nature of the 
proceedings, there could not be, as in 
acommon indictment for murder, a 
conviction for manslaughter ; and the 
judge directed the jury, if they did 
not believe the killing to be malicious 
and deliberate, absolutely to acquit 
the prisoner. The jury brought ina 
verdict of acquittal. 

The doubt about Roche’s guilt 
arose on the following state of facts: 
On the evening of their arrival at the 
Cape, Ferguson and his friends were 
sitting at tea at their lodgings, when a 
message was brought into the room ; 
on hearing which, Ferguson rose, went 
to his apartment, and having put on his 
sword, and taken a loaded cane in his 
hand, went out. A friend named 
Grant followed him, and found Roche 
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and him at the side of the house, 
round a corner, and heard the clash 
of swords, but refused to interfere. It 
was too dark to see what was occur- 
ring ; but in a few moments he heard 
Roche going away and Ferguson fall- 
ing. Ferguson was carried in, and 
died immediately. All his wounds 
were in the left side. The most vio- 
lent vindictive feelings had existed 
between them; and there was proof 
of Roche's having threatened “to 
shorten the race of the Fergusons.” 
The message, in answer to which 
Ferguson went out, was differently 
stated, being, according to one ac- 
count, * Mr. Mathews wants Mr. Fer- 
guson,”’ and to the other, “a gentleman 
wants Mr. Mathews.” The case for 
the prosecution was, that this message 
was atrap to draw Ferguson out of 
the house, and that on his going out, 
Roche attacked him; and this was 
confirmed by the improbability of 
Roche’s going out for an innocent 
purpose, in a strange place, on the 
night of his landing, in the dark, and 
in the neighbourhood of Ferguson's 
lodgings; and particularly by the 
wounds being on the left side, which 
they could not be if given in a fair 
fight with small swords. Roche's ac- 
count was, that on the evening of his 
arrival, he went out to see the town, 
accompanied by a boy, a slave of his 
host's; that they were watched by 
some person till they came near Fer- 
guson’s, when that person disappeared, 
and immediately afterwards, Roche 
was struck with a loaded stick on the 
head, knocked down, and his arm dis- 
abled ; that afterwards he succeeded 
in rising, and, perceiving Ferguson, 
drew his sword, and after a struggle, 
in which he wished to avoid bloodshed, 
killed his assailant in self-defence. 
This was, to some extent, corroborat- 
ed by the boy at the Dutch trial, and 
by a sailor in England ; but both these 
witnesses were shaken a little in their 
testimony. According to this ac- 
count, the message was a concerted 
signal to Ferguson, who had set a 
watch on Roche, intending to assassi- 
nate him. The locality of Ferguson’s 
wounds was accounted for by his fight- 
ing both with cane and sword, using 
the former to parry. If the second 
version of the message was correct, it 
would. strongly confirm this account. 
There was no proof that Ferguson 
knew any one named Mathews, 
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WE rejoice that Hood’s verses have 
been collected. The collection, the 
short preface to these volumes informs 
us, “is made in fulfilment of his own 
desire ; it was among his last instruc- 
tions to those who were dearest to 
him.” The injunction only showed 
a just sense of the rights of his own 
remarkable and original genius. There 
is a phrase which seems to have been 
blown upon by Cockneyism, till one 
is nervous about using it, and yet, if 
Cockneyism would have let it alone, 
it is a pretty and expressive phrase 
enough ; Hood's verses are “ refresh- 
ing”—specially refreshing to us pro- 
fessional explorers of poetical com- 
mon-place—refreshing as rural breezes 
to one “long in populous city pent,” 
who draws his easy and invigorated 
breath upon the slope of some heaven- 
kissing Wicklow hill after days and 
weeks of Sackville-street and Merrion- 
square in July. 

We wish we had a half-sovereign 
(for our desires are moderate and rea- 
sonable) for every single individual 
who, opening these two neat little 
volumes, will give the first utterance 
to his thoughts in the three simple 
but weighty monosyllables— Poor 
Tom Hood!” For Hood was a uni- 
versal favourite—a pet of the public. 
Men would as little have thought of 
sternly taking Hood to task, as of 
rebuking the quick-glancing fancies of 
a bright-eyed thoughtful child. He was 
one of those whom most of us who 
had never beheld his face in the flesh, 
knew, by a sort of indirect intellectual 
intimacy better than common ac- 
quaintanceship. How often he came 
to us “as a pleasant thought, when 
such are wanted!” How often did 
the care-wrinkled forehead smooth 
under the passing influence of one of 
his incomparable fragments of humour, 
caught in the Poet's Corner of some 
country newspaper, where the smiling 
little violet modestly blossomed in the 
midst of thorny brakes—of pastorals 
(not of Theocritus, but) of Doctor 


MacHale, of speeches of Mr. Joseph 
Hume, and dissertations on railroads, 
and infallible receipts for the bite of 
a mad dog! And there is something 
peculiarly pathetic about the death of 
a humorist—of a humorist true-hearted 
and blameless as Hood was. Shakspere 
has embodied and immortalized the 
feelings of us all in the Yorick scene in 
Hamlet. Death—grim and ghastly 
Death—what business had the old 
scythesman, his crapes and his cross- 
bones—with our Tom Hood? with 
this ‘fellow of infinite jest and most 
excellent fancy”—his “ gibes, his gam- 
bols, and his flashes of merriment ?” 
Could he not have been well content— 
we should not have had a word against 
it—to take to himself a score of poli- 
tical economists, and leave us our own 
Tom Hood? Were there not critics 
weekly, monthly, quarterly? Had he 
no nice pickings in the Corn Law 
League? No Irish repealers under 
whose loss the world would have 
been meekly resigned? Were there 
no profoundly learned Doctors of Laws 
and of Divinity—no discoverers of “ a 
new system of the philosophy of the 
human mind”—no grave statisticians 
powerful in population and poor-laws? 
or if he must have his “men of wit 
about town,” was Brookes’s, indeed, 
unpeopled of its Whigs, or the To- 
ries of the Carlton all scattered and 
Peeled? Alas! that that brain—the 
exquisitely sensitive instrument of de- 
licate thought—should now be form- 
less dust! that tricksy spirit now 
naked and unbodied—no arch and 
flexible lip to quiver with the coming 
jest, no eye to twinkle with the inward 
joy of drollest fancies! 

But Hood was much more than a 
humorist, he was (and his partin 
request shows that, with all his unaf- 
fected modesty he knew it), a true and 
genuine poet. There have been spirits 
of loftier flight and more enduring 
wing, natives of the upper element, 
whose home was the empyrean ; with 
these we dare not rank Bm ; but the 


* Poems by Thomas Hood, In Two Volumes, London: Edward Moxon. 1846. 
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eagle is not solitary in the heavens ; 
and if he alone, undazzled by the 
beam of mid-day, can dare to give 
the great Sun himself glance for 
glance, there are other winged crea- 
tures who are satisfied to receive 
his radiance upon their bright and 
glossy plumage— 


“ Whose dripping wings flash sun-light as they veer,” 


‘whose nests are not in the pathless 
erags but deep in the bowery wood- 
lands, where, amid all that sea of waving 
trees beneath, the winged wanderer— 
the floating flower of the air—drops, 
with the unerring instinct of love, 
upon his own expectant home. 

It is, indeed, observable that true 
humour is seldom, if ever, unaccom- 
panied with a deep sense and faculty 
of the pathetic. This is one of its 
ordinary practical distinctions from 
wit. Witis, in its essence, feelingless ; 
the pure, intellectual concretion ; the 
dey crystal that glitters and chills. 

umour is not the gem so much as 
the flower, the creature of the rain 
and the beam—of tears and smiles. 
Wit is clear and cold as the starry 
midnight. Humour tender and vague 
as the moon-lit eve. Wit is of the 
head ; Humour of the heart; angels 
and devils may be witty—man alone 
has humour. 

With such spirits as Hood and 
Charles Lamb this was eminently 
manifested. They were both men of 
profound feeling, men of a large soul 
for fellow-man, sighing amid all their 
smiles, and flowing deep, with all the 
surface-sparkle of their playfulness. 
That keen susceptibility of the ludi- 
erous, and prompt inventiveness in 
all the ways of exciting it, were in 
them compatible with a very learned 
spirit of human dealings, and much of 
the pitying temper that knowledge 
works in worthy hearts. We do not 
very well know the precise idiosyn- 
erasy of old Democritus; his hard 
materialist philosophy does not speak 
too well for it; but he might have 
been, for all his perennial grin, as 
tender-souled a being as ever was his 
weeping brother sage of Ephesus. 
Were we (to the unspeakable sorrow 
of universal literature), far gone ina 
deep ditch, and both by some metemp- 
sychosis contrived in this nineteenth 
century, to pass by that way, we 
-should back Heraclitus to be the first 
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to desert us ; he would have too much 
to do wiping his eyes at our distresses, 
poor fellow! to be able to turn his 
hands to any other use. The world, 
which in “matters within its own 
coarse daily ken, is seldom wholly 
wrong, has always felt it; it distrusts 
ostentatious mourners; it suspects 
where tears are so promptly shed that 
the stream readily overflows only be- 
cause the channel is shallow; while 
it is unfortunately but too willing 
to sympathize with joyous bonhommie, 
and to give to careless good fellow- 
ship all the honours of the heart. 
The humour, at the same time, of 
which we now speak is much more 
than this; so much more, indeed, 
that your humorist is frequently the 
least pliable of good fellows; often a 
proverbial “ oddity”—a solitary self- 
reflective observer—unpopular with 
the mass whom he makes uncomfort- 
able—dear and precious to the few. 

Man alone laughs; for he alone 
perpetually contrasts his state with a 
higher ideal—the failure with the suc- 
cess, the accidental with the immuta- 
ble, the false with the real, the is with 
the ought to be. The brute is too 
low, the angel too lofty, for that 
strange mingled emotion of proud 
sarcastic pleasure which is so appro- 
priate to a medial creature, who, mid- 
way between the demon and the demi- 
god, is ever greater and ever less than 
himself. 

It has often been said—and no man 
fit to read the book will ever gainsay 
it—that Don Quixote is a work of 
pathos. Insanity, indeed, can hardly 
ever raise feelings of the unmingled 
ludicrous ; and still less such in- 
sanity as this! Consider it well. 
A noble-hearted old man, a genuine 
Spanish gentleman, though, it may 
be, in somewhat shattered circum- 
stances; with a brain overcharged 
with visions of ideal perfection, eager 
after his own fashion, to redress 
wrongs and restore the balance of the 
world, sincerer than many of the lights 
of chivalry he thought to imitate, ever 
more compassionate, chaste, high- 
principled, religious, gallant—it is the 
very miracle of the author's genius, 
not so much to have written the book 
that of all others has made mankind 
laugh, as with such a hero to have pre- 
vented us from weeping. Rabelais, 
indeed, has little pathos; it is owing 
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to this very want, almost as much as 
to his ineffable grossness, that in spite 
of all that vigour of exulting fancy, 
rolling and wallowing in its own infi- 
nite ocean of mirth, ruling with a con- 
ueror’s caprices the whole empire of 
un, Rabelais is scarcely, except by 
curious students, read. Swift—so 
often compared with Rabelais, and 
certainly rivalling his filth—does not, 
whatever Pope may say, sit “in 
Rabelais’ easy chair ;” Swift's seat 
is no easy chair; better name it 
“the seat of the scornful,” the rest- 
less couch of a stern and merciless spi- 
rit, pouring itself out in those undy- 
ing works not in self-indulgent mer- 
riment but in bitter and burning 
contempt. Hypocrisy of all kinds 
Swift had a fearful gift to penetrate 
and to disgrace; but his scorn is almost 
as dark and terrible as the hypocrisy 
itself; which will you have—the tears 
of the crocodile or the laughter of 
the Ayena? Accordingly, Swift is 
more of the wit than the humorist ; his 
manufacture is the work of intellect, 
as clear and keen as a mathematician’s ; 
his invention is the servant and in- 
strument of his reason; every thing 
in his boldest conceptions has its 
object, and that, for the most part, 
distinct and decisive. In his very 
ribaldry, there is no “superfluity of 
naughtiness ;” he discards as an in- 
cumbrance the loose vesture of ima- 
ginative phraseology and decoration 
—not because he could not, but 
would not, adopt it; the poet may 
come down to the arena in his 
singing-robes, but Swift strips for 
the fight. Other men of satirical 
fancy shoot oftentimes at random, to 
enjoy their abounding strength ; Swift 
never throws away a shot,—he fits his 
arrow to the bow, eyes his shrinking 
victim, and cleaves the heart. There 
is a terrible seriousness in his jests. 
Yet, let no man think to lightly settle 
the question of the influence of Swift’s 
writings. They tend to make us uncom- 
fortable; but they tend to make us 
honest. It is not pleasant to gaze on 
the flayed Marsyas; but the beauty 
which is skin-deep may the less de- 
ceive us after such a sight, 

Probably in Sterne—in my Uncle 
Toby—the perfection of genuine hu- 
mour was nearly attained; and what 
a model is that of pathetic nature! 
How prodigious must have been the 
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amount of the corruption that spoiled 
Sterne’s heart! Of all the dread 
phenomena of human perversity, there 
is none more mournful than the utter 
separation of the moral imagination 
from the practical moral belief; or, 
what is perhaps the truer statement— 
the separation of the moral belief 
itself from all its designed controul 
over the life of its possessor. How 
awful this dwelling of the ons man ia 
two worlds, without one point of eon: 
tact between them; the world of ima- 
gination—of the closet and the desk 
with its glorious population of ideal 
excellencies, models of pure and per- 
suasive virtue, beings of thought so real 
and indestructible, that, clothed in lan- 
guage, they shall live and govern mane 
kind for countless ages—to dwell amid 
such a society, the gifted freeman of 
such a City of God, the inward con- 
science of the genius who creates and 
beholds them, itself audibly speaking 
in every such vision that he moulds ;— 
and the world of practical life, mean, 
ambitious, sensual, selfish—unvisited 
by one ray of the starry influences of 
its sister sphere, lower far and more 
despicable than that of the most il 
literate cottager, whose views are 
bounded by the narrow circle of the 
fields he tills;—and to think that these 
currents should twine in subtlest links, 
each day, each hour, nay, each minute, 
yet never blend,—the lovely creations 
of fancy still rising in their bright pro- 
fusion, unsoiled and immaculate, the 
low and worldly calculations of the 
same mind, now the schemer for ad- 
vancement or gain, mingling through 
that crowd of glorious thoughts un- 
abashed and unrebuked by the high 
presence in which they move! And 
then the fearful facility with whieh 
the habit is acquired; the rapidity 
with which the divorce is accomplish- 
ed between the winged imagination 
and the creeping life, and the ar- 
rangement decorously effected that 
each shall vigorously pursue its own 
business, in its own proper element, 
and neither disturb the other. 

But to our task from this too sad 
digression ! 

We are not, then, te wonder that 
Hood's web of humorous fancies should 
be interwoven with its thread of pen- 
sive thought at times. The peculiar 
tone of many of his serious poems 
is, however, werthy of special note. 
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Those who chiefly know him by his 
Comic Annuals, and those flashes of 
occasional mirth with which he was 
accustomed to illumine the public dul- 
ness, will, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn that his more deliberate genius 
was mainly conversant with the gloomy 
and terrible; it is there that Hood 
showed his real mastery. Yet, after 
all, reflective readers will not see any 
absolute novelty in this combination, 
though it be not often witnessed. Not 
to speak of instances that readily sug- 
geat themselves in poetical history, a 
curious analogy is furnished by a sister 
art; for the natural analogies of the 
different spheres of Art are innumera- 
ble; the same imaginative faculty 
speaks in them all, though it speak 

ifferent languages. Consider, then, 
the Gothic Architecture. There we 
see, in a palmary instance, how kindred 
are the grand and the grotesque—how 
the curious extravagance of detail is 
quite compatible with awfulness of ge- 
neral effect, and even blends with it 
in heightening harmony. Those hi- 
deous gurgoyles—those monsters that 
grin in ever asting stone, uncouth as 
if the old bloody idolatry had left its 
traces in the majestic faith that sup- 
planted it, and the grim genius of 
Thor and Odin would not be wholly 
cast out from even the Christian tem- 
ples of the Teuton ; how does this de- 
formity mingle with no unpleasing dis- 
cord in the visible music of these great 
creations of mediaeval art! how does the 
impassive, immutable ugliness of these 
forms—hard and horribleas Fate—help 
out the complete impression of stern, 
resistless power that speaks in the 
whole mighty edifice! There is, then, 
no essential disconnexion between the 

uaint and the terrible—rather some 

eep internal sympathy, when the for- 
mer is kept within its due limits as an 
accessory. We see them again in close 
combination, in the supernaturalisms of 
popular romance in the same regions 
where Gothic architecture first rose 
and was matured; its Spirit of the 
Mine and the Mountain, its Walpurgis 
Night,—the very personification of the 
arch-Fiend himself in our northern 
fancies—has a sort of horrible drollery. 
But indeed, to pass from special in- 
stances to human nature itself, there 
is a border-land in all our experience 
which seems the chance possession, as 
our fancies alternate, of the ludicrous 
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and the terrible. Nay, there is a 
laughter appropriate to wretchedness 
itself; “ moody madness laughs wild 
amid severest woe.” That resolution 
of the system which belongs alike to 
extreme joy and extreme misery utters 
itself alike in both cases ; the diapason 
of human feelings begins and ends on 
the same note. 

With this prelude, our readers may 
set themselves to “ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” which stands the first 
poem in the collection. The murder- 
ous tutor records his own nightmare 
to one of his pupils :— 


“«’T was in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
And eepaaauinte happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran and some that 
leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


“‘ Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouched by sin; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in: 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


‘‘ Like sportive deer they cours’d about, 
And shouted as they ran— 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 

But the Usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man ! 


‘¢ His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven’s blessed breeze : 
For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease ; 
So he lean’d his head on his hands, and 
read 
The book between his knees ! 


*‘ Leaf after leaf he turn’d it o’er, 
Nor ever glanc’d aside, 
For the peace of his soul he read that 
book 
In the golden eventide : 
Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-ey’d. 


** At last he shut the ponderous tome, 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

He strain’d the dusky covers close, 
And fix’d the brazen hasp : 

‘Oh, God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!’ 


** Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook— 

And, lo! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book ! 
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‘**My gentle lad, what is't you read, 
Romance or fairy fable ? 

Or is it some historic page 
Of kings and crowns unstable ?’ 

The young boy gave an upward glance, 
‘It is “* The Death of Abel.”’ 


“‘ The Usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain— 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk’d with him of Cain ; 


** And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves ; 


‘* And how the sprites of injur’d men 
Shriek upward from the sod— 

Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod : 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God ! 


‘« He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain ; 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 


*** And well,’ quoth he, ‘I know, for 
truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme— 
Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 
Who spill life’s sacred stream ! 
For why? Methought, last night, I 
wrought 
A murder, in a dream ! 


*** One that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man, and old; 

I led him to a lonely field— 
The moon shone clear and cold : 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold! 


‘“* Two sudden blows with a ragged 
stick, 
And one with a heavy stone— 
One hurried gash with a hasty xnife— 
And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless fles snd bene t 


‘* “Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do meill : 

And yet I fear’d him all the more, 
For lying there so still: 

There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill! 


*** And, lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame! 
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Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 

I took the dead man by his hand, 
And call’d upon his name! 


‘¢* Oh, God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touch’d the lifeless clay, 
The blood gushed out amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain! 


*** My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the Devil’s price: 

A dozen times I groaned—the dead 
Had never groaned but twice! 


**¢ And now, from forth the frowning 
sky, 
From the Heaven’s topmost height, 
I heard a voice—the awtul voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite— 
** Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight!” 


***T took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream— 

A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme : 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream! 


*** Down went the corse with a hollow 
plunge, 
And vanish’d in the pool ; 
Anon I cleans’d my bloody hands, 
And wash’d my forehead cool, 
And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school. 


*** Oh, Heaven! to think of their white 
souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn: 
Like a Devil of the Pit I seem’d, 
’*Mid holy Cherubim ! 


as ans peace went with them, one and 
all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 
But guilt was my grim Chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 
And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


‘All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep; 

My fever’d eyes I dared not close, | 
But stared aghast at Sleep : 

For Sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of Hell to keep! 


«¢ All night I lay in agony 
From weary chime to chime, 
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With one besetting horrid hint, 
That raeh’d the all the time ; 
A-mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime! 


““*Qne stern, tyrannic thought, that 
made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave— 
Still urging me to go and see 
The Dead Man in his grave ! 


*** Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 

And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 

And I saw the Dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry! 


*** Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
Tho dew-drop from its wing; 

But I never mark’d its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing: 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing ! 


‘*¢* With breathless speed, like a soul in 
chase, 
I took him up and ran ; 
There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began: 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of 
leaves, 
I hid the murder’d man! 


*** And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other where ;: 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there: 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare! 


«Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep ; 

Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 
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** * So wills the fieree roy Sprite, 
Till blood for blood aténes 

Ay, though he’s buried in a eave, 
And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh 
The world shall see his bones! 


““¢ Oh, God! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake ! 
Again—again, with dizzy brain, 
The human life I take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging 
hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


**« And still no peace for the restless 
clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
It stands before me now '— 
The fearful boy look’d up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. 


* That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kiss’d, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 


Those who have fittingly read this 
impressive ballad, will admit that a 
spark of the old Macbeth inspiration 
was not wholly wanting to its author. 

The “ Haunted House” is even 
more characteristic of Hood’s talent 
for heightening the undefined sense of 
the mysterious by those small details 
which give reality to fancy, as well as 
of his command of a very original and 
expressive poetic dialect. The poem 
is too long to quote the entire. It 
has little or nothing of human inci- 
dent, but embodies, with wonderful 
force, the vague impressions of awe 
that belong to old deserted mansions. 


‘* With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d: 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ; 
And through the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 


With naked beam an 


rafter. 


** O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 


The place is haunted ! 


‘* The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 
And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 


Had overgrown the Dial, 


* But gay or gloomy, steadfast or infirm, 
No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration ; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 


Of stagnant desolation. 
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‘* Howbeit, the door I pushed—or so I dreamed— 
Which slowly, Lege gaped—the hinges creaking 
With such a rusty eloquence, it seemed 
That Time himself was speaking. 


‘¢ But Time was dumb within that mansion old, 
Or left his tale to the heraldic banners 
That hung from the corroded walls, and told 
Of former men and manners. 


“* Those tatter’d flags, that with the open’d door, 
Seem’d the old wave of battle to remember, 
While fallen fragments danced upon the floor 
Like dead leaves in December. 


“‘ The startled bats flew out, bird after bird— 
The screech-owl overhead began to flutter, 
And seem’d to mock the cry that she had heard 
Some dying victim utter ! 


‘“* A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof 
And up the stair, and further still and further, 
Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 
It ceased its tale of murther !” 


And when the visitor ascends “ the gloomy stairs and lonely :—” 


‘* Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odours as from bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould, 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 


“ Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of ev’ry step so many echoes blended, 
The mind, with dark misgivings, fear’d to guess 
How many feet ascended ;” 


And reaches the upper apartments, 


“« Yet no portentous shape the sight amazed ; 
Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 
But from their tarnish’d frames dark figures gazed, 
And faces spectre-pallid. 


** Not merely with the mimic life that lies 
Within the compass of Art’s simulation ; 
Their souls were looking thro’ their painted eyes, 
With awful speculation. 


** On ev’ry lip a speechless horror dwelt; 
On ev’ry brow the burthen of affliction ; 
The old Ancestral Spirits knew and felt 
The House’s malediction. 


‘* Such earnest woe their features overcast, 
They might have stirr’d, or sigh’d, or wept, or spoken; 
But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 
The stillness was unbroken. 


At last, in one of these dim, forsaken chambers— 


** One lonely ray, that glanced upon a Bed, 
As if with awful aim, direct and certain, 
To show the BLoopy Hanp in burning red 
Embroider’d on the curtain. 
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‘* And.yet no gory stain was on the quilt, 
The — in its place had slowly rotted ; 


The 


oor alone retain’d the trace of guilt, 


Those boards obscurely spotted. 


** Obscurely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the grated casement— 
Ob, what a tale they told of fear intense, 


Of horror and amazement ! 


“« What human creature in the dead of night 
Had coursed like hunted hare that cruel distance ? 
Had sought the door, the window in his flight, 


Striving for dear existence ? 


‘** What shrieking Spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted ? 
Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 


A ghostly shadow flitted.” 


These are but portions of a sketch 
which, in a few masterly pages, gives 
us more than the quintessence of all 
the terrors of Anne Radcliffe, and 
almost of Maturin himself. 

But we must find room, at what- 
ever cost, for the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
which follows this dreary vision. We 
well remember our not dishonourable 
weakness when first it met our eyes 
years since ; and we will beautify our 
pages by enshrining in them this gem 
of perfect purity—this crystallized 
tear :— 


** One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death ! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her; 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve's family, 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home. 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 

Oh ! it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river : 
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Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift tobe hurl’d— 
Any where, any where 
Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 


‘* Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly ! 


Dreadfully staring 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr’d by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest.— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour !” 


To what we have now transcribed, 
and to the still more celebrated 
“‘ Song of the Shirt,” which succeeds 
it, belongs the solemn praise of tend- 
ing to truly better mankind, of chas- 
tening and exalting the tone of public 
feeling in matters, homely indeed, but 
on that very account of every-day 
interest and importance. The pulpit 
can do much; the poet can at times 
do more; his audience is less limited ; 
he can appeal to some feelings to 
which the pulpit can scarcely address 
itself, without hazarding its necessary 
dignity ; he gains access among those 
on whom religious appeals have un- 
fortunately little influence; and _his 
moral medicine is administered (if the 
physician be indeed a master of his 
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healing art) in forms at once more 
pleasing and more condensed. You 
will not readily forget that “ Bridge 
of Sighs,” and its poor victim; “A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever ;” 
and when next misery of that class 
appeals to your compassion, or vice 
in that department would proffer its 
temptations, the work of a higher 
power may be aided by the picture a 
true poet has just unveiled to your 
fancy. 

Indeed it is a very happy thing for 
Hood’s many friends to think that the 
impulse which created those exquisite 
things cannot have passed unnoticed 
or unrecorded by the Dispenser of 
everlasting recompense; and that they 
may iu humble hope rejoice that one 
who thus, in his own department, 
helped to carry on the great divine 
work of human amelioration (and how 
many temptations had a genius so sen- 
sitive to all absurdity to turn traitor 
to the cause of mankind, and sour 
into the profitless disheartening scof- 
fer!) is now in a world where such 
labours are not forgotten. The effect 
produced by the famous * Song of the 
Shirt” (as in his own quaint spirit of 
parody he styled and moulded that 
thrilling appeal on behalf of female 
poverty and wretchedness) few of us 
can forget. It shook the public heart 
to the core. We trust that stirring 
of the waters has not subsided ; that 
the charity it aided to arouse and to 
fortify is still busy and unrelaxing in 
its generous efforts to alleviate surely 
the most miserable and inhuman bon- 
dage—the more miserable because 
overlooked, and therefore uncompas- 
sionated—that the dread of hunger 
and of nakedness ever forced its vic- 
tims to endure. 


*©* Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk," 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work 


** ¢ Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 
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**O! Men, with Sisters dear ! 
QO! Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


* * But why do I talk of Death? 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
Oh! God! that bread should beso dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !” 


But we had best pause at once, or 
we should be won to insert the whole. 
Buy the book itself, fair daughter of 
fashion, or borrow it from some 
accommodating neighbour, in order 
patiently to transcribe those eleven 
stanzas in the clearest of Italian hands, 
and learn, as you ponder their melan- 
choly meanings, to look tenderly on 
your woe-worn sister, and reflect, that 
even for your own gentler sex, life— 
the very spring-time of its years—has 
other scenes than the evening salon 
and the morning féte. Alas! these 


per slaves of the toilet are the very 
elots of haughty Fashion ; the basis 
of its gorgeous structures are laid in 


these unseen, untold miseries; the 
bright consummate flower of the ball- 
room parterre has grown from this 
tear-bedewed root; not a fold in the 
crépe lisse of that exquisite drapery 
—in the point lace of those irresistible 
flounces—in the tulle illusion (most 
imaginative of textures !*) of those 
graceful skirts—in the golden blonde 
of that inimitable berthe—but has 
been the creation of weary vigils and 
fevered pulses. A Hamlet, “ consider- 
ing it too curiously,” might raise 
strange sermons on this topic. 

The same lesson is pressed forcibly 
by our poet in another of these touch- 
ing compositions, the “ Lady’s Dream.” 
In the dread midnight the vision of all 
the unmarked sorrows of the working 
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world passes before the eyes of a child 
of pomp and luxury. 


‘«** And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ; 
And the voice that cried, ‘‘ For the pomp 
of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb! 


‘*¢ For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;” 

And then they pointed—I never saw 


yp» 


A ground so full of graves ! 


***T dress’d as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, ond costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 

But I never remember’d the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


‘¢* The wounds I might have heal’d ! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil ts wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart !’” 


Listen to the champion of the poor 
again, when he paints the melancholy 
march of the tenants of the poor- 
house to their gloomy home, at the 
* setting of the workhouse clock.” 


‘* Onward, onward, with hasty feet, 
They swarm—and westward still— 
Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving amidst Whitechapel’s'‘meat, 
And famishing down Cornhill ! 
Through the Poultry—but still unfed— 
Christian charity, hang your head! 
Hungry, passing the Street of Bread ; 
Thirsty, the Street of Milk— 

Ragged, beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through mechanic art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk ! 


‘* At last, before that door 
That bears so many a knock, 


* The poetry of Parisian millinery has never yet obtained its due praises as one 


of the great departments of esthetical science. 
figure, when silks are described as ‘‘ d’un veritable couleur de succés !” 


How bold, for example, is the 
The fancy 


of a new Parisian bonnet was objected to by a fair purchaser: ‘* Madame,” was the 
reply of indignant genius, ‘parole d'honneur, il m'a couté trois nuits d’insomnie 


pour Vimaginer !” 


Still better was the solemn “ not at home” of the porter of one 


of the greater artists—‘‘ Monsieur n’est pas visible, i! compose !” 
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Bre ever it oe to siek or poor, 

Like sheep they huddle and flo¢k= 

And would that all the good and wise 

Could see the million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam derived from hope and the 
skies, 

Upturn’d to the workhouse clock ! 


**Oh! that the parish powers, 

Who regulate labour’s hours, 

The daily amount of human trial, 

Weariness, pain, and self-denial, 

Would turn from the artificial dial 

That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 

That stands in the light of Nature’s 
sun, 

And takes its time from Heaven !” 


A moral not unlike the bearing of 
these, is contained in the strange ex- 
travaganza of ‘ Miss Kilmansegg,” 
which occupies nearly half of the 
first of these volumes. The fiction is 
scarcely a happy one ; but the execu- 
tion is, in some parts, admirable, and 
there is a sort of droll pathos in the 
fate of the unfortunate heiress, scur- 
vily treated by her magnificent count, 
and slain at last by the symbol and in- 
strument of her own wealth. The 
ode to Mr. Rae Wilson, full of witty 
retort, has the disadvantage of tread- 
ing upon the most delicate and danger- 
ous of all the fields of satire. Mr. 
Wilson had been pleased to comment 
somewhat severely upon an innocent 
expression of our Thomas the Rhymer, 
and the wit takes ample vengeance on 
the critic, and in him on—as he con- 
siders—all the exhibitors of osten- 
tatious sanctity. ‘ Man,” declares 


Hood— 


‘*may pious texts repeat, 
And yet religion have no inward seat ; 
Tis not so plain as the old Hill of 
Howth, 
A man has got his belly full of meat, 
Because he talks with victuals in his 
mouth |” 
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Again, on Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
Sabbath Bill, and other compulsory 
religious enactments, the poet’s opinion 
is— 


‘‘ Spontaneously to God should tend the 
soul, 

Like the magnetic needle to the Pole; 

But what were that intrinsic virtue 
worth, 

Suppose some fellow, with more zeal 
than knowledge, 

Fresh from St. Andrew’s College, 

Should nail the conscious needle to the 

north ?” 


He declares that he abhors the par- 
tiality of schemes— 


“That frown upon St. Giles’ sins, but 
blink 
The peceadilloes of all Piccadilly ;” 


as if 


‘*the rich by easy trips 
May go to heaven, whereas the poor 
and lowly 
Must work their passage as they do 
in ships.” 


Neither is the angry bard needlessly 
complimentary to Mr. Wilson, in his 
character of Oriental Traveller :— 


** You have been to Palestine—alas | 
Some minds improve by travel, 
others, rather 
Resemble copper wire, or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going 


” 


farther ! 


The argument is capable of being 
dangerously and extravagantly misap- 
plied; but no one can well deny the 
fact embodied in the following lines, 
and the legitimacy of the application 
as long as it is urged to the enforce- 
ment of individual humility and uni- 
versal charity :— 


“ Gifted with noble tendency to climb, 
Yet weak at the same time, 
Faith is a kind of parasitic plant, 
That grasps the nearest stem with tendril-rings ; 
And as the climate and the soil may grant, 
So is the sort of tree to which it clings. 
Consider, then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 
You aim your club at any creed on earth, 
That, by the simple accident of birth, 
You might have been High Priest to Mambo Jumbo. 
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We on, however, without much 
delay from this branch of our task 
of criticism. The light-armed troops 
of wit and humour, powerful as they 
are at times to scatter the pompous 
columns of sanctimonious pretence, 
are seldom a perfectly safe auxiliary 
to the cause of daows religion. They 
are Swiss, “ who fight for any God or 
man.” Wit has no time and no soli- 
citude to make distinctions ; and those 
who most enjoy its sallies are usually 
just as little inclined to do so. Hence 
it is constantly made to do a work its 
authors never intended; and Tartuffe 
and Hudibras are formed into standing 
arsenals of artillery against sincere 
profession no less than false. While 
the very connexion of ludicrous asso- 
ciations with even corruptions and 
spurious imitations of religion cannot 
be easily severed from religion in its 
— and truth ; the very language of 

ypocrisy and sincerity must, from the 
nature of the case, be the same; and 
the ridicule that is blended with that 
phraseology in its false, will adhere to 
it in its upright use. Menare uncon- 
sciously betrayed to pass the shifting 
barrier that divides them. The war- 
fare against hypocrisy becomes thus 
too often a discipline for the warfare 
against sincere belief; the laughter 
which derides superstition saps the 
bulwarks that defend against infidelity. 
Like the dragon fight of the knight in 
Schiller, the assailants are trained upon 
the false to attack the true. We are 
not sorry to see our man of pun and 
poesy safe out of this dangerous re- 
gion. 

For Hood’s gift as a poet of pure 
fancy—a dreamer in the visionary 
world of flowers and fairies, or in that 
ideal elder world of Greek mytholo- 
gical heroism near akin to it, the reader 
may be referred to those ethereal ima- 
ginings, “ The Two Swans,” “ The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” 
** Lycus, the Centaur,” “ Hero and 
Leander”—for Hood, too, has versi- 
fied that immemorial tale. This brings 
us to his love verses, which have much 
of the delicate beauty of the early 
English school. The lines— 


‘“« Lady, would’st thou heiress be 
To winter’s cold and cruel part?” &e. 


might be a veritable relic of George 








Withers. The following, too, have 
much feeling in their prettiness :-— 


“to —., 
** Still glides the gentle streamlet on, 
With —s current new and strange ; 
The water that was here is gone, 
But those green shadows never change. 


‘* Serene or ruffled by the storm, 

On present waves, as on the past, 

The mirror’d grove retains its form, 
The self-same trees their semblance cast, 


** The hue each fleeting globule wears, 
That drop bequeaths it to the next ; 
One picture still the surface bears, 

To illustrate the murmur’d text. 


** So, love, however time may flow, 
Fresh hours pursuing those that flee, 
One constant image still shall show 
My tide of life is true to thee.” 


Thomas Hood was the son of a 
bookseller—of the Mr. Hood whose 
name was usually entwined in biblio- 
polic matrimony with Verner—the firm 
of ‘Verner and Hood.” He began as a 
probationer in the world of commerce, 
a clerk in a counting-house; and 
doubtless even then at times “ penn’d 
a stanza when he should engross.” His 
doom, however, was not to resemble 
that of his friend Charles Lamb in the 
continued drudgery of the desk; the 
young scribe’s cheek began to pale, 
and his pulse to quicken; and he was 
sent for change of air to Scotland—to 
Dundee, where some relatives of his 
father’s resided. At a later period, on 
his return to London, he was appren- 
ticed to an engraver, where he learned 
the cunning of those droll etchings 
with which he was afterwards accus- 
tomed to adorn his publications. This 
too mechanic art did not long detain 
him from his early and abiding bent ; 
and he became connected with the 
London Magazine, a periodical of high 
repute in those days through all the 
borders of Cockaigne. The public 
are familiar with his subsequent lite- 
rary labours—his “ Comic Annuals,” 
his “ Whimsicalities,” his “‘ Up the 
Rhine” (that volume of irresistible 
humour), his “ Tylney Hall,” a fiction 
of the standard three-volume dimen- 
sions, and written with much power. 
The present volumes are, however, 
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the best guarantee of Hood's fame ; 
they, perhaps, alone convey an ade- 
quate impression of his great and ori- 
ginal powers. They are a real gift to 
the lovers of genuine poetry ; and we 
shall be happy to pay our critical re- 
spects with equal ee | to that 
other volume promised in the preface 


Persius’ Prologue to his Satires, 


Hood’s latter years were years of 
slow and wasting illness, borne with 
great cheerfulness, and presenting, as 
far .as his friends could observe, many 
unobtrusive traces of those deeper feel- 
ings which even the most mirthful of 
his joyous effusions discover, and 
which, indeed, make much of the 


to the present collection, “composed charm ofall that this kind-hearted and 
of the more thoughtful pieces in his accomplished man gave to the world. 
poems of wit and humour.” B. 





PERSIUS’ PROLOGUE TO HIS SATIRES. 
PROLOGUS. 


‘* Nec fonte labra prolui Caballino, 
Nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repenté sic' Poéta prodirem, 
Heliconiadasque, pallidamque Pirenen 
Illis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 
Heder sequaces. Ipse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum, carmen affero nostrum 
Quis expedivit psittaco suum ‘ yagi?” 
Picasque docuit nostra verba conari ? 
Magister artis, ingenique largitor 
Venter ; negatas artifex sequi voces. 
Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, 
Corvos Poétas et Peetrias picas, 
Cantare credas, Pegaseium melos.” 


PROLOGUE. 


I never quaff ‘’d of Hippocrene’s stream, 

Nor yet on Mount Parnassus did I dream 
(Or, if I did, I really don’t know it), 

I’ve no pretensions, then, to be a poet. 

The Muses’ pallid fount I leave to those 
Around whose busts the clinging ivy grows. 

A rustic bard, I bring this stuff of mine, 

And humbly lay it at Apollo’s shrine. 

Who has taught parrots to articulate? 
Instructed magpies to converse and prate? 
Say ‘‘ How d’ye do?” and sev’ral other words, 
(That quite astonish us when said by birds ?) 
That rigid master, teaching all the arts, 

Who genius sharpens and who wit imparts— 
An empty stomach !—for it makes them try 
To speak those words which nature doth deny. 
But should the hope of making money rise, 
With all its dazzling pomp, before your eyes, 
Chanted by rooks oa magpies, you would fain 
Believe you heard the true poetic strain ! 






























































































































































































































































Tue life of Hume was one of much 
social enjoyment. When his pecuni- 
ary affairs had a little improved, he 
became a singularly happy man. “I 
was,” says he, “ever more disposed 
tosee the favourable than the unfavour- 
able side of things—a turn of mind 
which it is more happy to possess than 
to be born to ten thousand a-year.” 
In our March number, we mentioned 
that within two years of his being ap- 
pointed keeper of the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, he published the first volume of 
his * History of the House of Stuart ;” 
andin 1756, the second volume contain- 
ing ‘‘ The History of England, from the 
Death of Charles I. tothe Revolution.” 
We then endeavoured to show the 
origin of what we regard as some of 
the heresies in Hume’s political creed, 
and we have little doubt, that had 
Hume commenced his studies with 
any earlier period of English history, 
he could not, with the same plausibi- 
lity, have vindicated his notion of all 
power in the people being usurpations 
on the prerogative. The ‘ History 
of the House of Stuart,” was followed 
by that of “ Tudor”’—and the earlier 
part of the “ History of England” was 
that which was last given to the pub- 
lic. It is in every respect the worst. 
The clamour against the “ House of 
Tudor” was as great as that against 
his first volume. “The reign of 
Elizabeth,” he says, was particularly 
obnoxious.” The volumes which relate 
the Anglo-Saxon story, and the for- 
tunes of England, till the accession 
of Henry the Seventh, “met with 
tolerable, and but tolerable success.” 
The last volume was published in 
1761—six years from the publication 
of the first. 

In the interval between the publica- 
tion of the first and seeond volumes, 
appeared his “ Natural History of 
Religion.” The book was a failure— 
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but Hume’s disappointment was, he 
says, lessened by the gratifying cir- 
cumstance that it was answered by 
Hurd. 

In 1762, we find Hume speaking 
to his friends of the large sums given 
him for the copyright of the succes- 
sive portions of his history; and he 
mentions the comfort of having set up 
a chaise. ‘I was become not only 
independent, but opulent. I retired 
to my native country, determined 
never to set foot out of it, and retain- 
ing the satisfaction of never having 
preferred a request to one great man, 
or even making advances of friend- 
ship to any of them.” The plans of 
a literary man are as likely to be dis- 
turbed as those of any other, and 
Hume, though without solicitation on 
his part, was destined to be indebted 
to the great. In 1763, the Earl of 
Hertford, with whom Hume was not 
in the slightest degree acquainted, wa3 
sent as ambassador to Paris, and in- 
vited Hume to accompany him, hold- 
ing out the expectation which was 
eventually realised, of Hume becoming 
secretary to the embassy. Hume 
declined the offer at first, but on its 
being repeated, suffered himself to be 
prevailed on. In. 1765, Lord Hert- 
ford became Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Hume, was left for some 
months * chargé d'affaires.” 

Hume's reception in Parisian soci- 
ety is mentioned by him with extra- 
vagant delight. His reputation had 
preceded him, and his entire freedom 
from affectation or pretence of any 
kind completed thecharm. His works 
too were known by translations— 
were probably more read than in 
England—and certainly with greater 
sympathy. The admiration with which 
Hume had been regarded on the con- 
tinent for some years, was, some short 
time before, pleasantly manifested to 
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him by a correspondence with Madame 
de Boufflers, which was commenced by 
that lady, on reading his “ History of 
the House of Stuart.” The biogra- 
pher of Hume guards us against con- 
founding this lady, whose name was 
Hippolite de Saujon, Comtesse de 
Boufflers Rouvel, with the Marquise 
de. Boufflers Rémencourt, mother of 
the Count de Boufflers. Among the 
distinguishing circumstances one was, 
that Hume’s correspondent was mis- 
tress of the Prince de Conti, while the 
other ornamented the court of Stanis- 
laus Augustus, in the same recognized 
relation. On the dissolute state of 
society, which the fact of ladies in 
such relations being leaders of fashion, 
and received every where, implies, 
there can be but one opinion in these 
countries; but Mr. Burton well ob- 
serves, that in judging of the indi- 
vidual, the feelings of the society 
in which life is passed, must be our 
standard. 


*‘ There is,’’ says he, “‘a great diffe- 
rence between those who act up to the 
standard of a low social system, and 
those who do the same acts in breach of 
a higher one. A Mahometan, with his 
harem in Constantinople, is inferior in 
his tone of morality to an English gen- 
tleman of good domestic conduct ; but 
he is infinitely superior to an English- 
man with his harem in Piceadilly.” 


Between Hume and this lady a cor- 
respondence commenced in 1761. Her 
first letter is amusing. 


‘*T am a woman,” she says, ‘not 
old; and in spite of the frivolity and 
dissipation in which we all live here, 
there is scarcely a good book in any 
language that I have not read either 
in the original or in translations; and 
I assure you, monsieur, with a since- 
rity which you cannot suspect or dis- 
trust, that [have never met with any 
book which, in my judgment, combines 
so many perfections as yours.” 


This was likely to do, and it did 
eatch the fat philosopher. She then 
tells him what she thinks of Cromwell 
and Charles, and civil and religious li- 
berty ; and again she returns to David 
Hume—every thing from whose pen 
shows him to be the perfect philosopher 
and statesman, an historian full of 
genius, an enlightened politician, and 
a genuine patriot. This letter was 
written at a time when she had no ac- 
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quaintance whatever with Hume ; nor 
does it appear that they had one friend 
incommon. A woman of genius can 
do any thing; and in the postscript to 
this first letter she invites him to 
Paris. Hume’s replies to these letters 
are those of a man greatly gratified ; 
but the correspondence soon languish- 
es, and would probably have died 
away after the first expression of mu- 
tual admiration, if it were not that she 
became interested for Rousseau, and 
wrote to Hume about him at the same 
period that he was pressed on Hume’s 
notice by another friend—the exiled 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, who was 
banished for the rebellion of 1715, and 
was then governor of Neufchatel. In 
1715, he must have been a mere boy; 
and when he wrote to Hume, he had 
become a foreigner to such an extent 
as to find a difficulty in writing Eng- 
lish. He was a singularly good-na- 
tured man, and he thought to have 
served both Hume and Rousseau by 
promoting the unfortunate acquain- 
tance which was probably the most 
vexatious circumstance in all Hume’s 
life. But to dwell on Rousseau now 
would be toanticipate. Hume arrived 
in France on the |!4th of October, 
1763. It is scarce surprising that he 
was received with great distinction. 
Of English literature, the French at 
the time absolutely knew nothing, ex- 
cept through the representations of 
Voltaire. Shakspeare, judged of by 
their canons of criticism, was a bar- 
barian of some genius, considering his 
age and country. Milton was some- 
thing, but not much better. In the 
literature of England, however, there 
was much of promise. The only ad- 
mirable things that had been done 
were by Addison, whose drama of 
Cato atoned, by its studious regula- 
rity, for the insults offered by Shak- 
speare to all true taste, and whose 
Campaign was, in spite of its subject, 
recognized as a great national epic. 
Addison’s rank in society was one of 
the reasons why his literary claims 
were freely admitted; and this same 
feeling now operated favourably for 
Hume. That a great philosopher 
should have been born in Edinburgh, 
an obscure town, the name of which 
no one in Paris could pronounce or 
spell, was itself little short of a mira- 
cle. That such a man should, in their 
own walk, be able to take the lead of 
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the Voltaires and Diderots, enhanced 
the wonder; and that he ghould ap- 
pear in the best society as an equal, 
and not resting on any doubtful claims 
of literary merit—claims which might 
be as capriciously denied as admitted— 
was one of those things that could not 
often occur, and its occurrence was 
therefore the more readily greeted. 
Previous even to Hume’s arrival in 
France, he had received several letters 
describing the actual adoration with 
which he seemed to be regarded by that 
strange people. Lord Elibank writes 
to him (May 11, 1763): “ No author 
ever yet attained to that degree of 
reputation in his own lifetime that you 
are now in possession of at Paris.” 
In a letter from Andrew Stuart to Sir 
William Johnstone (16th December, 
1762), he says :— 


** Tell Hume he is so much worship- 
ped here, that he must be void of all 
passions, if he does not immediately 
take post for Paris. In most houses 
where I am acquainted here, one of the 
first questions is, do you know Monsieur 
Hume, whom we all admire so much ? 
I dined yesterday at Helvetius’s, where 
this same Monsieur Hume interrupted 
our conversation very much.” 


In a letter to Smith, Hume himself 
describes the honours he had receiv- 
ed:— 


“My pear SmitrH—I have been 
three days at Paris, and two at Fon- 
tainbleau, and have every where met with 
the most extraordinary honours, which 
the most exorbitant vanity could wish 
or desire. The compliments of dukes 
and marischals of France, and foreign 
ambassadors, go for nothing with me 
at present. I retain a relish for no kind 
of flattery but that which comes from 
theladies. All the courtiers, who stood 
around when I was introduced to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, assured me that 
she was never heard to say so much to 
any man; and her brother, to whom she 
introduced me, But I forget al- 
ready that I am to scorn all the civili- 
ties of men. However, even Madame 
Pompadour’s civilities were, if possible, 
exceeded by those of the Duchesse de 
Choiseul, the wife of the favourite and 
prime minister, and one of the ladies of 
the most distinguished merit in France. 
Not contented with the many obliging 





* Some words obliterated. 








things she said to me on my first intro- 
duction, she sent to call me from the 
other end of the room, in order to repeat 
them, and to enter into a short conver- 
sation with me ; and not contented with 
that, she sent the Danish ambassador 
after me, to assure me that what she 
said was not from politeness, but that 
she seriously desired to be in friendship 
and correspondence with me. There is 
not a courtier in France who would not 
have been transported with joy to have 
had the half of these obliging things 
said to him by either of these great 
ladies. But what may appear more ex- 
traordinary, both of them, as far as I 
could conjecture, have read with some 
care all my writings that have been 
translated into French—that is, almost 
all my writings. The king said nothing 
particular to me when I was introduced 
to him; and (can you imagine it?) I 
was become so silly as to be a little 
mortified by it, till they told me that he 
never says any thing to any body the 
first time he seesthem. The — 
as I am told from all hands, declares 
himself on every occasion very strongly 
in my favour; and many people assure 
me that I have reason to be proud of 
his judgment, even were he an indivi- 
dual. I have scarce seen any of the 
geniuses of Paris, who, I think, have in 
general great merit, as men of letters. 
But every body is forward to tell me the 
high panegyrics I receive from them ; 
and you may believe that ——T agpre- 
bation which has procured me all these 
civilities from the courtiers. 

‘I know you are ready .to ask me, 
my dear friend, if all this does not 
make me very happy. No, I feel little 
or no difference. As this is the first 
letter I write to my friends at home, I 
have amused myself (and I hope I have 
amused you) by giving you a very 
abridged account of these transactions. 
But can I ever forget that it is the very 
same species that would scarce show 
me common civilities a few years ago at 
Edinburgh, who now receive me with 
such applauses at Paris ?” 


Hume's income was considerably in- 
creased by a pension procured for him 
by the interest of Lord Hertford ; and 
the hope of becoming secretary to the 
embassy added to his comforts, as it 
gave the near expectation of a thou- 
sand a year additional, and— 


“Puts me,” he says to Ferguson, 
‘*on the road to all ‘the ‘great foreign 
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enjoyments. Yet I am sensible that 
I set out too late, and that I am mis- 
placed; and I wish twice, or thrice, a 
day, for my easy-chair and my retreat 
in James’s Court. Never think, dear 
Ferguson, that as long as you are mas- 
ter of your own fireside and your own 
time, you can be unhappy, or that 
any other circumstance can make an 
addition to yourenjoyment.” . . “I 
know nothing that is necessary to hap- 
piness but, cordiality, and the talent of 
finding diversion in all places. I re- 
member, somewhere, a man’s being told 
that he was too nice, because he could 
not dine on a ragout, and must have 
cold mutton.” 


In a letter to Robertson, Hume, 
who appears to have been always 
occupied in kindnesses to his friends, 
tells him of a translator or translatrix, 
a Madame Belot, who had done his 
‘* House of Tudor,” and was ready to 
do Robertson’s or any other man’s 
work. Hume praises her handicraft, 
but Grimm tells us of some strange 
blunders. Hume alludes somewhere 
to the Polish aristocracy, and'Madame 
renders this “une aristocratie polie.” 
Poor thing! Mr. Burton quotes a 
sentence from a French journal which 
tells of her in a year or two after, 
when she was living with the Pre- 
sident Mesnieres, in a relation which, 
though not that of marriage, seems to 
have been recognized as one not ut- 
terly humbling. The president’s taste 
is, however, called in question for his 
choice as “ Cette dame est peu jeune ; 
elle est laide, seche et d’un esprit triste 
et mélancolique.” 


** Do you ask me,” adds Hume, in the 
letter which mentions Madame Belot, 
‘**about my course of life? Ican only 
say, that I eat nothing but ambrosia, 
drink nothing but nectar, breathe no- 
thing but incense, and tread on nothing 
but flowers! Every man I meet, and, 
still more, every lady, would think they 
were wanting in the most indispensable 
duty, if they did not makea long and 
elaborate harangue in my praise. What 
happened last week, when I had the ho- 
nour of being presented to the D n’s 
children, at Versailles, is one of the 
most curious scenes I have yet passed 
through. The Duc de Berry, the eld- 
est, a boy of ten years old, stepped 
forth, and told me how many friends 
and admirers I had in this country, and 
that he reckoned himself in the number, 
from the pleasure he had received from 
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the reading of many passages in my 
works. When he had finished, his bro- 
ther, the Count de P. [Provence, after- 
wards Louis XVIIL.,] who is two years 
younger, began his discourse, and in- 
formed me, that I had been long and im- 
patiently expected in France ; and that 
he himself expected soon to have great 
satisfaction from the reading of my fine 
history. But what is more curious ; when 
I was carried thence to the Count D’A. 

D’ Artois, afterwards Charles X.,] who 
is but four years of age, I heard him 
mumble something which, though he 
had forgot in the way, I conjectured, 
from some scattered words, to have 
been also a panegyric dictated to him. 
Nothing could more surprise my friends, 
the Parisian philosophers, than this in- 
cident. ° . ‘ ° . 
It is conjectured that this honour was 
paid me by express order from the 
D., who, indeed, is not on any occasion 
sparing in my praise. 

‘* All this attention and panegyric 
was at first oppressive to me; but now 
it sits more easy. I have recovered, 
in some measure, the use of the lan- 
guage, and am falling into friendships 
which are very agreeable; much more 
so than silly, distant admiration. The 
now begin to banter me, and tell 
droll stories of me, which they have 
either observed themselves, or have 
heard from others; so that you see I 
am beginning to be at home.” 


It is not surprising that Hume lov- 
ed Paris. In a letter to Blair he tells 
of a masquerade to which he went with 
Lord Hertford :— 


** We went both unmasked; and we 
had scarce entered the room when a 
lady, in mask, came up to me and ex- 
claimed:—‘ Ha! Monsieur Hume, vous 


faites bien de venir ici a visage découvert. 


Que vous serez bien comblé ce soir d’hon- 
nétetés et de politesses! Vous verrez, 
par des preuves peu équivoques, jusqu’a 
quel point vous étes chéri en France.’ 
This prologue was not a little encou- 
raging; but, as we advanced through 
the hall, it is difficult to imagine the 
caresses, civilities, and panegyrics which 
poured on me from all sides. You 
would have thought that every one had 
taken advantage of his mask to speak 
his mind with impunity. I could ob- 
serve that the ladies were rather the 
most liberal on this occasion. But 
what gave me chief pleasure was to find 
that most of the eulogiums bestowed on 
me, turned on personal character, my 
naivéte, and simplicity of manners, the 
candour and mildness of my disposition, 
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&c.—Non sunt mihi cornea fibra. 1 shall 
not deny that my heart felt a sensible 
satisfaction from this general effusion 
of good will; and Lord Hertford was 
much pleased, and even surprised, 
though he said, he thought that he had 
known before upon what footing I stood 
with the good company of Paris,” 


There is an amusing chapter in 
Mr. Burton's book on the society of 
Paris, at the time of Hume's visit, 
but no attempt to describe that society 
has been perfectly successful. It can 
only approach to be felt after conti- 
nued study of the thousand memoirs of 
the day. The books from which we 
can learn most of it, and all we can 
learn is very imperfect, are, Grimm, 
Marmontel, and Madame du Deffand, 
and, in her way, Madame de Genlis. 
The mystery of fashion is impenetra- 
ble. Madame du Geoffrin, the star 
described as of most splendour in the 
Parisian heaven, had no claim of 
rank ; she was the daughter of a valet 
de chambre, and the widow of a 
manufacturer ; she brought round 
her artists, and authors, and cele- 
brities of all kinds; D’Alembert, 
Helvetius, Marmontel, and Raynal 
were sure to be met with her on her 
public days, and Rousseau, when at 
rare intervals he ventured from his 
solitude. Her manners were natural 
and good-natured ; she believed, and 
acted on the belief, that if it were not 
for the rich, the poor could not live at 
all; and she patronised all manner of 
artists and artisans. At her parties— 
politics were carefully and even anx- 
iously excluded. In spite of her pa- 
tronage of the philosophers, she was 
suspected by them of some concealed 
religion— Elle avait un apartement 
dans un couvent de religieuses et une 
tribune al’Eglise des Capucins—mais 
avec autant de mystére que les femmes 
galantes de ce temps-la avaient des 
petites maisons.” 

Madame de Bocage did what she 
could to rival Madame Geoffrin, but 
failed ; she was rich—she was beauti- 
ful, or was said to beso—her rank 
was unimpeachable, but she had one 
fault, and that was fatal—she wrote 
poetry ; the Columbiade and the Ama- 
zones are, or were, epics, and the guests 
who appeared at her parties feared to 
be examined in them, and had not 
courage to submit to the test. 

Madame du Deffand declared war 
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against Hume from the first. He 
went to Madame De Boufflers’ par- 
ties, and she was jealous, as this was 
treason to her. There is a letter 
of her’s to Walpole, from which a 
sentence is worth transcribing; it is 
lively, and will give some notion of 
the heartlessness, as well as the wit of 
these strange people. 


‘Vous me faites un grand plaisir de 
m’apprendre que David Hume, va en 
Ecosse; je suis bien aise que vous 
ne soyez plus a portee de le voir, et moi 
ravie de l’'assurance de ne le revoir 
jamais. Vous me demanderez ce qu'il 
m’a fait? Il m’a deplu. Haissant 
les idoles je déteste leurs prétres et 
leurs adorateurs. Pour d’idoles, vous 
n’en verrez pas chez moi; vous y 
pourrez voir quelquefois de leurs ado- 
rateurs, mais qui sont plus hyprocrites 
que devots ; leur culte est exterieur ; les 
pratiques, les cérémonies de cette re- 
ligion sont des soupers, des musiques, 
des operas, des comedies, &c.” 


With Madame du Deffand’s circle 
Hume's relations became those of ac- 
tive hostility—the hostility being all 
on the lady’s side—in consequence 
of her quarrel with Mademoiselle De 
L’Espinasse. Mademoiselle was young, 
and was a sort of companion, it would 
seem, to Madame, who was blind, and 
read with her young friend’s eyes. 
The young friend soon discovered she 
had a soulfof her own, and Madame 
du Deffand’s guests came an hour 
earlier than the time fixed for her 
parties, to enjoy the society of Made- 
moiselle, who was exceedingly lively ; a 
good deal pock-marked, however ; and 
whose charms were most successful in 
the twilight. At six o’clock in the 
evening, madame entered her apart- 
ments one day, and found that made- 
moiselle had been all the time engaged 
in conversation, high and deep, with 
D’Alembert and others of the philo- 
sophers—this was treason, and Made- 
moiselle was banished. 

Her exile was a triumph. Made- 
moiselle set up for herself—won phi- 
losophers, and artists, and poets, as 
many as she could, away from their 
allegiance to that elder throne. Her 
friends supplied her with a house and 
appurtenances of all kinds, and a pen- 
sion from the king was obtained for 
her. D’Alembert visited her—the 
blind old lady soon learned the astoun- 
ding fact, and the philosopher had to 
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choose between madame and made- 
moiselle. He paid the compliment to 
youth, if not to beauty, and he had 
his reward. Not long after his seces- 
sion, he became dangerously ill, and 
mademoiselle nursed him. D’Alem- 
bert was removed to her house, and 
whatever was her love for the phi- 
losopher, her peace of mind was 
disturbed by the jealousies of some 
for whom she was supposed to en- 
tertain feelings of a warmer nature. 
She died early; and vexation oc- 
casioned by his connexion with her, 
broke the spirit and probably hasten- 
ed the death of D'Alembert. With 
D’Alembert and with Turgot, Hume 
had relations of more intimate friend- 
ship than with any others of the dis- 
tinguished natives of France, in whose 
company he thenlived. D’Alembert is 
mentioned with kindliness in his will. 

We have mentioned that Hume's 
opinions on the mechanism of the 
human mind, and of the evidence of 
our individual consciousness being in- 
sufficient to prove the actual existence 
of an external world—did not affect 
his habitual belief or conduct. He 
was in everything favourably distin- 
guished from the philosophical society, 
among whom he found himself in 
Paris. Romilly has preserved a con- 
versation of Diderot’s, who suid to 
him—*Je vous dirai un trait de Hume, 
mais il vous sera un peu scandaleux 
peut etre car vous Anglais vous croyez 
un peu en Dieu; porr nous autres 
nous n’y croyons gueres. Hume dina 
avec une grande compagnie chez le 
Baron d’Holbach. Il etait assis a 
coté du Baron; on parla de la reli- 
gion naturelle. Pour les Athées, disait 
Hume, je ne crois pas qu’il en existe ; 
je n’en ai jamais vu. Vous avez été un 
peu malheureux repondit l'autre, Yous 
voici a table avec dix-sept pour la 
premiere fois.” 

Mr. Burton gives us one or two of 
the letters of invitation to Hume, to 
French parties—one is amusing :— 
**M. L’Abbé Georgel fait un mil- 
lion de complimens 4 M. Hume. He 
makes great account of his vorks— 
admires her wit, and loves her person.” 
We fancy it would take some time to 
persuade Monsieur L’Abbé, that this 
was not very good English. Hutie’s 
interest was solicited in the disposal 
of church patronage. He is requested 
by Madame Helvetius, to proctire an 


abbaye for her friend M. Macdonalt, 
‘of an illustrious Irish family ;” and 
is told by another lady, making a simi- 
lar request, that the clergy will feel 
more pleasure in obliging him, than 
in performing the duties of their 
office. Lord Charlemont again met 
Hume on this visit to Paris—and 
again gives us an account of him. 
The passage is well worth looking at 
by those who have an opportunity, in 
Hardy’s “ Life of Lord Charlemont.” 
Its substance is, we believe, given by 
Mr. Burton, but broken into such frae- 
tions, as best fit in with the respective 
parts of his work. Its effect is in 
this way lessened—Lord Charlemont’s 
narrative was written a considerable 
time after this meeting with Hume in 
Paris; and he speaks also of inter- 
course with him in London. On the 
whole, his recollections are favour- 
able to Hume. Hume was, it would 
appear, in the habit of showing him 
his essays, as he was preparing them 
for the press, and was asked by Lord 
Charlemont whether he did not think 
the diffusion of his views on the sub- 
ject of religion, would not diminish 
the happiness of mankind, and whether 
he did not think the curb of religion 
a necessary restraint. Hume’s answer 
was— The objections are not without 
weight, but error can never produce 
good, and truth ought to take place 
of all considerations.” 


** One day,” says Charlemont, ‘‘ that 
he visited me in London, he came into 
my room laughing.—‘ What has put you 
into this good humour, Hume ?’—‘ Why, 
man, I have just heard the best thing 
said to me I ever heard. I was com- 
plaining that I had written miany vo- 
lumes throughout which there were but 
few pages that contained any reprehen- 
sible matter, and yet, for those few 
pages, I was abused and torn to pieces. 
‘ You put me in mind,’ said an honest 
fellow in the company, whose name I do 
not know, ‘of a notary public, who, 
having been sendibvesd, to be hanged 
for forgery, lamented the hardship of 
his case, that having written many thou- 
sand inoffensive sheets, he should be 
hanged for one line.’ ” 


LordCharlemont accounts for Hume’s 
reception in Paris, by the fact, that 
free-thinking and English frocks were 
then the fashion, and the Anglomanie 
was the ton du pais. Lord Hollaid, 
though less in fashion than Humé, had 
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his share of admiration. He used to 
doze after dinner, and at a great en- 
tertainment fell asleep. 


* Le voila!” says a marquis, ‘ Le 
voila, qui pense!’ ‘ No lady's toilette 
was complete without Hume’s attend- 
ance. At the opera his broad unmean- 
ing face was usually seen entre deux jolis 
minois. The ladies in France give the 
ton, and the ton was deism; a species 
of philosophy ill suited to the softer sex, 
in whose delicate frame weakness is in- 
teresting, and timidity a charm. But 
the women in France were deists, as 
with us they were charioteers. The te- 
nets of the new philosophy were @ portée 
de tout le monde, and the perusal of a 
wanton novel, such, for example, as 
Therese Philosophe, was amply suffi- 
cient to render any fine gentleman, or 
any fine lady, an accomplished, nay, a 
learned deist. How my friend Hume 
was able to endure the encounter of 
these French female Titans I know not. 
In England, either his philosophic pride, 
or his conviction that infidelity was ill- 
suited to women, made him perfectly 
averse from the initiation of ladies into 
the mysteries of his doctrine. I never 
saw him so much displeased, or so much 
disconcerted, as by the petulance of Mrs. 
Mallet, the conceited wife of Boling- 
broke’s editor. This lady, who was not 
acquainted with Hume, meeting him one 
night at an assembly, boldly accosted 
him in these words: ‘ Mr. Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you; we 
deists ought to know each other.’— 
* Madame,’ replied he, ‘I am no deist. 
I do not style myself so, neither do I 
desire to be known by that appella- 
tion.’ ”— Hardy's Life of Clarenene. 
Vol. i. p. 235. 


Grimm’s account is more lively ; but 
the statement is in substance the 
same :— 


** Ce qu'il y a encore de plaisant, c’est 
que toutes les jolies femmes se le sont 
arraché, et que le gros philosophe Ecos- 
sais s’est plu dans leur société. C’est 
un excellent homme, que David Hume ; 
il est naturellement serein, il entend fine- 
ment, il dit quelquefois avec sel, quoiqu’il 
parle peu; mais il est lourd, il n’a ni 
chaleur, ni grace, ni agrément dans |’es- 
prit, ni rien qui soit propre a s’allier au 
ramage de ces charmantes petites ma- 
chines qu’on appelle jolies femmes. O 
que nous sommes un drdéle de peuple !” 


Madame D’Epinay, is still more 
amusing :— 


** Le célébre David Hume, grand et 
gros historiographe d’ Angleterre, connu 
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et estimé par ses écrits, n'a pas autant 
de talens pour ce genre d’amusemens 
auquel toutes nos jolies femmes l’avoient 
décidé propre. II fit son début chez 
Madame de T——- ; on lui avoit destiné 
le rdle d’un Sultan assis entre deux es- 
claves, employant toute son éloquence 
pour s’en faire aimer; les trouvant inex- 
orables, il devoit chercher le sujet de 
leurs peines, et de leur résistance: on 
le place sur un sopha entre les deux plus 
jolies femmes de Paris, il les regarde 
attentivement, il se frappe le ventre et 
les genoux a plusieurs reprises, et ne 
trouve jamais autre chose a her dire que: 
‘Eh bien! mes demoiselles...Eh bien ! 
vous voild donc...Eh bien! vous voila... 
vous voila ici ?? Cette phrase dura un 
quart d’heure, sans qu'il pit en sortir, 
une d’elles se leva d’ impatience: Ah! 
dit elle, je m’en étois bien doutée, cet 
homme n’est bon qu’a manger du veau ! 
Depuis ce compe i est relegué au role 
de spectateur, et n’en est pas moins féte 
et cajolé. C’est en vérité une chose plai- 
sante que le role — joue ici; malheu- 
reusement pour lui ou plutét pour la 
dignité philosophique, car, pour lui, il 
paroit s’accommoder fort de ce train de 
vie; il n’y avoit aucune manie dominan- 
te dans ce pays lorsqu’il y est arrive ; 
on l’a regardé comme une trouvaille 
dans cette circonstance, et l’efferves- 
cence de nos jeunes tétes s’est tourné de 
son cote. Toutes les jolies femmes s’en 
sont emparées ; ill est de tous les sou- 
pers fins, et il n’est point de bonne féte 
sans lui.”—Memoires et Correspondance 


de Madame D’Epinay, Vol. iii. p. 284.” 


Hume’s popularity was such as to 
have provoked Walpole into more 
than his usual waspishness. In one 
letter he describes him as treated “ with 
perfect veneration.” In another, he 
speaks of the tone of conversation 
in Paris, as “solemn, pedantic, and 
seldom animated but by a dispute. 
Mr. Hume, who very gratefully admires 
the tone of Paris, having never known 
any other tone, said, with great sur- 
prise—‘ Why, what do you like, if you 
hate both disputes and whisk?’” To 
another correspondent, he says that 
* laughing is out of fashion at Paris. 
They have no time to laugh. There 
is God and the king to be pulled down 
first, and men and women, one and 
all are devoutedly employed in de- 
molition. . . Mr. Hume is the only 
thing in the world which they believe 
implicitly, which they must do, for I 
defy them to understand any language 
that he speaks.” 

This was in 1765.—In the next 
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year marvellous was the change in 
Horace’s tone. Rousseau, the vainest 
and the maddest of men, every now 
and then appeared in the salons of 
Paris, in his Armenian dress, complain- 
ing of kingsand people. He was in that 
early stage of insanity in which the 
sufferer, viewing everything around 
him in reference to himself alone, 
weaves all into evidence of conspiracy. 
The case is so common that we be- 
lieve it is one of the most ordinary 
incidents of insanity; in fact, a re- 
gular stage in the disease. This was 
the hour for Walpole, and a play of 
small wit was directed against the sa- 
vage philosopher. A letter with the 
name of the King of Prussia, inviting 
the persecuted Jean Jacques to his 
court, to live as a brother, was writ- 
ten by Walpole—was shewn to Hel- 
vetius and the Duke of Nivernois. 
The French was doctored and cured, 
and the letter forwarded to Rousseau. 
That Rousseau should have believed a 
lie, seems a poor reason for France re- 
garding the utterer of the falsehood 
with admiration.* But so it was, the 
copies of Walpole’s letter in Frederick’s 
name “ spread like wildfire, et me voici 
alamode. I was sent for about like 
an African prince, or a learned cana- 
ry bird.”t 

In aletter of Hume’s (1765), are 
sentences we wish to transcribe: — 


‘There is a very remarkable diffe- 
rence between London and Paris (of 
which I gave warning to Helvetius, 
when he went over lately to England, 
and of which he told me, on his return, 
he was fully sensible). If aman have 
the misfortune, in the former place, to 
attach himself to letters, even if he suc- 
ceeds, I know not with whom he is to 


* We may as well print the letter: 
“ MON CHER JEAN JACQUES, 


** Vous avez renoncé 4 Geneve, votre patrie. 
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live, nor how he is to pass‘ his time in a 
suitable society. The little company 
there that is worth conversing with, are 
cold and unsociable; or are warmed 
only by faction and cabal; so that a 
man who plays no part in public affairs 
becomes altogether insignificant; and, 
if he is not rich, he becomes even con- 
temptible. Hence that nation are re- 
lapsing fast into the deepest stupidity 
and ignorance. But, in Paris, a man 
that distinguishes himself in letters, 
meets immediately with regard and at- 
tention. I found, immediately on my 
landing here, the effects of this disposi- 
tion. Lord Beauchamp told me that I 
must go instantly with him to the 
Duchess de la Valliere’s. When I ex- 
cused myself on account of dress, he 
told me that he had her orders, though 
I were in boots. I accordingly went 
with him in a travelling frock, where 
I saw a very fine lady reclining on a 
sofa, who made me speeches and compli- 
ments without bounds. The style of 
panegyric was then taken up by a fat 
gentleman, whom I cast my eyes upon, 
and observed him to wear a star of the 
richest diamonds ;—it was the Duke of 
Orleans. The Duchess told me she was 
engaged to sup in President Henault’s, 
but that she would not part with me— 
I must go along with her. The good 
president received me with open arms ; 
and told me, among other fine things, 
that, a few days before, the dauphin 
said to him, &c. &c. &c. Such instances 
of attention I found very frequent, and 
even daily.” 


Hume, soon after, was made secre- 
tary to the embassy. His appoint- 
ments were £1,200 a-year, and £300 
for his equipage, and three hundred 
ounces of plate for his table.—[Let- 
ter to his brother, 14th July, 1765.] 
On Lord Hertford’s appointment as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Hume was 


Vous vous étes fait chasser de la 


Suisse, pays tant vanté dans vos écrits ; la France vous a déeréte; venez done chez 
moi. J’admire vos talens; je m’amuse de vos réveries qui (soit dit en passant) vous 
occupent trop et trop longtemps. II faut ala fin étre sage et heureux ; vous avez fait 
assez parler de vous, par des singularités peu convenables a un véritable grand homme : 
démontrez & vos enemis que vous pouves avoir quelquefois le sens commun: cela les 
fachera sans vous faire tort. Mes états vous offrent une retraite paisible : je vous veux 
du bien, et je vous en ferai, si vousle trouvez bon. Mais si vous vous obstinez a rejet~ 
ter mon secours, attendez-vous que je ne le dirai ’ personne. Si vous persistez 4 vous 
creuser l’esprit pour trouver de nouveaux malheurs, choisissez-les tels que vous vondrez ; 
je suis roi, je puis vous en procurer au gré de vos souhaits ; et, ce qui sdrement ne vous 
arrivera pas vis-d-vis de vos ennemis, je cesserai de vous persécuter, quand yous ces- 
serez de mettre votre gloire A l'étre. Votre bon ami, FREDERICK.” 


+ Walpole to Gray. 
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thought of 4s secretary. The arrange- 
ment was understood to be fixed ;— 
and among the manuscripts preserved 
among Baron Hume's papers are ap- 
plications to David for church prefer- 
ment. Mr. Burton quotes one froma 
eneral officer, supplicating a chap- 
aincy for a friend :— 


“ The divine in question has a very 
good living, but in a quarter of the 
world where he has not a creature to 
converse with. If his excellency would 
enrol him among that million of the tribe 
of Levi that attend at the Castle of 
Dublin, who are called his chaplains, it 
would excuse his attendance at quarters, 
and his general (I mean his bishop) 
would be under the necessity of permit- 
ing him to be absent whilst he had the 
honour to be about the commander-in- 
chief at head quarters.” 


Lord Hertford found the prejudice 
against his bringing over a Scotchman 
too strong. He obtained for Hume 
a pension of £400 a-year. ‘“ There 
was,” says Hume, in a letter to his 
brother, “ a kind of fray in London on 
Lord Hertford’s declaring his inten- 
tions in my favour. The princess 
Amelia said that she thought the af- 
fair might be easily accommodated. 
«* Why may not Lord Hertford give a 
bishopric to Mr. Hume ?” 

Rousseau now appears upon the 
stage. He had succeeded in attract- 
ing Madame de Boufflers and the Ma- 
rischal Keith, and thus Hume was 
prepared to respond to the vow of 
eternal friendship which was tendered 
to him. At the close of the year 
1765, he came to Paris, having, as he 
said, been driven by the priests and 
the women from Neufchatel— 


«Ts it not strange,’ said he to Ma- 
dame de Bouftlers, ‘that 1, who have 
written so much to decry the morals 
and conduct of the Parisian ladies, 
should yet be beloved by them, while the 
Swiss women, whom I have so much 
extolled, would cut my throat?’ 

*** We are fond of you,’ said she, ‘ be- 
cause we know that, whatever you may 
say, you love us to distraction. They 
detest you, because they know they are 
too ugly to attract you.’ ” 


On leaving Neufchatel, he went to 
a little island, in the midst of a lake, 
near Berne. The island was inhabited 
but by one German peasant, his wife, 
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and sister. But the Council of Berne 
was alarmed, trembled at the thought 
of a revolution, and ordered him at 
once to withdraw from their state. 
Hume undertook his protection, when 
he thus seemed hunted out of all so- 
ciety. 

To Paris he came, though outlawed by 
the parliament, ina strange dress, which 
rendered him conspicuous to the police, 
as to every body else. He refused the 
king’s passport, because it could, under 
his circumstances, be only given to 
him in a false name, and this was a vio- 
lation of truth to which he would not 
submit. The instant he came to Paris 
he was all the fashion. He claimed to 
have immediate communications with 
the Divinity, and Hume believed him 
to be speaking what he thought the 
truth. In January, 1766, Hume, he, 
and M. de Luze of Geneva, reached 
England. On disembarking, Rousseau 
says ‘he leaped {on his illustrious 
friend's neck, embraced him without 
uttering a word, and covered his face 
with kisses and tears.” Rousseau’s 
establishment consisted of a female, 
Mademoiselle le Vaseux, who is called 
his “ gouvernante,” and whom he in- 
sisted on accompanying him in all his 
visits, and his dog, “who,” says Hume, 
‘is no better than a collie.” 


‘* This woman forms the chief incum- 
brance to his settlement. M. de Luze, 
our companion, says that she passes for 
wicked, and quarrelsome, and tattling, 
and is thought to be the chief cause of 
his quitting Neufchatel. He himself 
owns her to be so dull, that she never 
knows in what year of the Lord she is, 
nor in what month of the year, nor in 
what day of the month or week; and 
that she can never learn the different 
value of the pieces of money in any 
country. Yet she governs him as abso- 
lutely as a nurse does a child. In her 
absence his dog has acquired that as- 
cendant. His affection for that creature 
is beyond all expression or conception.” 
—Hume. 


The “ gouvernante” followed in the 
train of the philosopher, for Hume, 
luckily, had not the trouble of con- 
veying her. Shewas consigned to the 
care of another great man. While 
Hume was negociating for a pension 
for Rousseau, and had nearly got the 
promise of a hundred a-year, he re- 
ceived a letter— 
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‘* A letter has also come to me, open, 
from Guy the bookseller, by which I learn 
that mademoiselle sets out post, in com- 
pany with a friend of mine, a young 
gentleman, very good-humoured, very 
agreeable, and very mad! He visited 
Rousseau in his mountains, who gave 
him a recommendation to Paoli, the 
King of Corsica; where this gentleman, 
whose name is Boswell, went last sum- 
mer, in search of adventures. He has 
such a rage for literature, that I dread 
some event fatal to our friend’s honour. 
You remember the story of Terentia, 
who was first married to Cicero, then to 
Sallust, and at last, in her old age, 
married a young nobleman, who imagined 
that she must possess some secret, which 
would convey to him eloquence and ge- 
nius.” 


Hume, one night, persuaded Rous- 
seau to gotothetheatre withhim. There 
had been some previous arrangement 
with Garrick, who placed him in a box 
opposite the king and queen. At the 
very moment they were leaving home, 
he told Hume that he had changed his 
mind—* For what shall I do with 
Sultan?’ (his dog.) ‘* Leave him be- 
hind,” said Hume. “He will get 
into the streets, and be lost.”” “ Lock 
him up in your room, and put the 
key in your pocket.” When they were 
at the door, the dog howled. Rous- 
seau again changed his mind. Hume 
at last, half by force, half by urging 
that the king and queen were expect- 
ing to see him, got him to proceed. 
Efforts were made to lodge Rousseau 
andhis family in one cottage or another 
with farmers and gardeners: these fail- 
ed. Rousseau said that he had not come 
to England to be mixed up with far- 
mers and gardeners, and he was only 
properly housed when Mr. Davenport, 
a gentleman of five or six thousand a- 
year, located him and his at some no- 
minal rent, in a house which he hap- 
pened to have in the Peak of Derby. 
Hume, who was beginning to know his 
man, thus describes the prospect of his 
continuing in this hermitage :—* If it 
be possible for a man to live with- 
out occupation, without books, with- 
out society, and without sleep, he will 
not quit this wild and solitary place, 
where all the circumstances which he 
ever required, seem to concur for the 
purpose of making him happy. But I 
dread the weakness and inquietude 
natural to every man, and above all to 
aman of his character. Ishould not 
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be surprised that he soon quitted his 
retreat.” Rousseau’s suspicious temper 
had even before Hume wrote the sen- 
tence which we have just transcribed, 
been excited. Some dispute between 
madamoiselle and an old domestic of 
M. Davenport’s seems to have been 
the immediate occasion of an actual 
outbreak of madness. Then, with dis- 
eased ingenuity, Rousseau put toge- 
ther all the facts connected with Wak 
pole’s letter. He had first attributed it 
to Voltaire, then to D’Alembert, then 
some accident led him to suppose an 
Englishman the author, then Hume 
himself became the great object of a 
thousand suspicions, and no act of 
kindness was there from Hume or his 
friends which he did not contrive to 
dovetail into the diabolical plot for his 
destruction, which he persuaded him- 
self occupied all Europe. He wrote 
a letter to the English newspapers, in 
which he said, that the author of the 
forged letter from the king of Prus- 
sia had his accomplices in England. 
Hume says, that the excitement ma- 
nifested in the language of this let- 
ter made him tremble for Rousseau. 
While Rousseau was thus agitating 
himselfto frenzy, Hume and his friends 
were busy trying to arrange the pen- 
sion affair in such a manner as would 
be most palatable to the philosopher. 
Jean Jacques first refused it because it 
was to beasecret. The king’s con- 
sent was then sought to permit it to 
be published. This would not do 
either; Rousseau refused to allow 
Hume to interfere in his affairs at all. 
We have no intention of following 
Mr. Burton in his account of this 
quarrel, which is told at dreadful 
length, and for which Mr. Burton 
has not the excuse of Hume’s former 
biographer, Ritchie, who published the 
original letters. A remark of Mr. 
Burton’s may be worth preserving. 
In mentioning a letter of Rousseau’s to 
Hume, he observes that “ the frantic 
bitterness of the language is contrasted 
with the elaborate neatness of the pen- 
manship, which, if handwriting con- 
veyed a notion of character, would re- 
present a calm, contented mind gra- 
tifying itself by the exercise of the 
petty art of calligraphy.” Among 
the illustrations which accompany Mr. 
Burton’s work is a fac-simile of Rous- 
seau’s handwriting, from Rousseau’s 
letter to Hume in reply to his proposal 
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about the pension. Rousseau’s in- 
sanity in reality appears at this period 
to have risen to such a height as to 
leave him scarcely an accountable 
agent; and to describe his frenzy as 
malevolence or ingratitude is rather 
to adopt a metaphor from language 
which assumes the sanity of all men, 
than to express with any but the loosest 
analogy, Rousseau's conduct or feelings. 
Hume was foolishly provoked into the 
publication of a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of the quarrel, and this gave rise 
to awar of pamphlets both in England 
and in France. Fuseli, the painter, 
was one of Rousseau’s champions, an 
absurd enterprise for which he was 
well fitted. The caricaturists did not 
allow the incident to pass without 
supplying them with their share of 
the harvest, reaped by the thou- 
sand industrious livers on the boun- 
ty of the day, which is never so boun- 
tiful as when men, whose names 
are more known to the public than 
their writings, fall out. Rousseau was 
represented in one of their prints, and 
shown in all the shop-windows as a 
yahoo, newly caught in the woods ; 
and Hume as a farmer, offering him 
oats, which he refuses to eat. Ho- 
race Walpole is making horns for 
him of papier mache, and Voltaire and 
D’Alembert whipping him up behind. 
England, Rousseau found was not the 
place for him, and he determined to 
fly. The solitary philosopher does not 
know, however, how to proceed, and 
he writes to the chancellor as the first 
civil magistrate in the kingdom, say- 
ing that he must “ evacuate” England, 
and desiring a guard to escort him 
safely to Dover, “the last act of hos- 
pitality which he will desire of the 
English nation.” Rousseau’s acts are 
quite those of a madman. He ex- 
hausts himself in language which, for 
the most part, we think may represent 
areal purpose entertained at the mo- 
ment, but the mind becomes fatigued 
by the very effort of expression in 
words, or is satisfied and does not one of 
all the things so earnestly and extrava- 
gantly expressed. He has scarce sent 

is letter to the chancellor when he 
writes to Mr. Davenport, the friend of 
Hume’s, whose house in Derbyshire he 
occupied, a letter conceived in an 
humble and penitent spirit, expressing 
his determination to return to Wooton, 
and this letter being written and 
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despatched, he straight sets off, not to 
Wooton, but to Dover, from which 
he writes a letter to General Conway 
accusing Hume, Davenport, and every 
one else, of a conspiracy to bring him 
to derision; and this letter ends with 
entreating Conway not to have him 
assassinated in private, suggesting that 
such a step would not be safe—that in 
his memoirs, already written, and in the 
event of his death certain of being 
published, he has told the world of 
this conspiracy against his peace ; that 
if he isallowed to return to France, 
he will suppress this work. As a 
guarantee for his observing this part 
of the contract he consents to accept 
of the pension from the king, after 
which no one will imagine he could be 
so infamous as to write against the 
king’s ministers or his people. ‘ He 
would not even write against Mr. 
Hume,” he said, and he promised to 
ascribe all the unpleasant feelings that 
had arisen between them to his own 
temper soured by misfortunes. He 
at last, on the very day of writing one 
of his letters promising or threatening 
a return to Wooton, embarked for 
Calais. Better and kindlier feelings 
at last awoke in his mind towards 
Hume, whom he could not at any time 
have really believed to have been 
other than his friend. He attributed 
his conduct in England to the effects 
of the foggy climate, and his memoirs 
stop short just before the date at which 
his narrative would have brought him 
into contact with Hume and England. 
Hume appears to have been heartily 
sick of the whole affair, as he well 
might. It tormented him during what 
had promised to be a pleasant vacation 
year of life. It is during that time 
the sole subject of his correspondence, 
and he never seems to have recurred 
to it afterwards. Rousseau is not 
mentioned in Hume’s autobiography. 
In the course of the year 1766, he 
returned to Scotland, and seems to 
have planned passing the rest of his 
life there; but in the next year we 
find him, through the interest of Lord 
Hertford, under secretary of state. 
Conway was secretary. It was agreat 
day for Hume’s friends. None of the 
Grafton cabinet were Scotsmen. There 
was no under secretary for Scotland, as 
in the days before Conway's secretary- 
ship ; and Hume was consulted on all 
affairs that related to Scotland. Hume’s 
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heart was in the literary reputation of 
his country ; and he did not lose the 
opportunity of preaching the merits of 
his friends. ‘ Tell Robertson,” he 
says, in a letter to Blair, “that the 
compliment at the end of General 
Conway's letter to him, was of my 
composing without any orders from 
him. He smiled when he read it; 
but said it was very proper, and signed 
it. These are not bad puffs from 
ministers of state, as the silly world 
goes.” Our next extract presents a 
more curious document. It is from 
‘the king's letter to the General As- 
sembly, in 1767,” supposed to be writ- 
ten by Hume :— 


‘Convinced, as we are, of your pru- 
dence and firm resolution to concur in 
whatever may promote the happiness of 
our subjects, it is unnecessary for us to 
recommend to you to avoid contentions 
and unedifying debates ; as well as to 
avoid everything that may tend to dis- 
turb that harmony and tranquillity which 
is so essential in councils solely calcu- 
lated for the suppression of every species 
of licentiousness, irreligion, and vice. 
And, as we have the firmest reliance on 
your zeal in the support of the Christian 
faith, as well as in the wisdom and pru- 
dence of your councils, we are tho- 
roughly assured that that they will be 
directed to such purposes as may best 
tend to enforce a conscientious observ- 
ance of all those duties which the true 
religion and laws of this kingdom re- 
quire, and on which the felicity of every 
individual so essentially depends.” 


Hume was an earnest lover of his 
country. No Scotsman had the 
slightest literary claims that Hume 
did not at once ardently and vehe- 
mently support. Blind Blacklock was 
not only a great psychological curi- 
osity, but also a poet to be ranked with 
blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides. 
Blind Milton was nothing to him, 
Wilkie, too, was a poet in Hume’s 
esteem ; for he measured poets by 4 
sort of geographical scale, and Wilkie 
was a man born in the parish of Dal- 
manie, West Lothian, and a profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in St. An- 
drew’s. Wilkie had heard of Homer, 
and had read Pope, and thought he 
could do something better in the 
way of epic than had yet been done. 
A bold preface, dealing with the to- 
pics of mythology and poetry in pro- 
fessorial style,—from a small array 
of false facts deducing—as the men of 
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‘* the north countrie” know how to do 
—conclusions that not only prove what 
they please, but the additional fact, 
that they were the first persons to see 
what they would yet persuade you had 
been all along lying on the surface,— 
was prefixed to the volume; and this 
preface did something to help the sale 
in Edinburgh; for Wilkie’s prose 
style had some life in it, and his 
speculations were not heavier than 
Lord Kames’s, or Lord Monboddo’s. 
The man who appended ten thousand 
lines of verse to his dissertation, must 
be presumed to know what poetry was, 
and how it should be dealt with. A 
preface to a poem is, however, a dan- 
gerous experiment. Your true critic 
reads it, picks some hole in it, and 
will not read further; and Willie 
Wilkie was pronounced to be no poet 
by the wise men who then managed the 
English oracles. Hume resisted the 
inspired voice of the Critical Review 
—modestly, as became a man pleading 
before a tribunal which he wished to 
persuade to a reversal of its own sen- 
tence,—but boldly, too ; for the cause 
of Scotland seemed to be involved 
in procuring a triumph for Wilkie. 
Hume writes a letter to the Review, 
exhibiting, in detail, the argument of 
the poem. It was a bold step ; and, per- 
haps, it is owing to his praises that both 
Blacklock and Wilkie are embalmed 
and placed in their due rank among 
the mummies in Chalmers’s repository 
of the dead poets. John Home, too, was 
hiscousin, and one whom he loved; and 
Douglas and Agis, and other trage- 
dies by the same hand, are, therefore, 
bidden, by our great critic, to take 
rank with Shakspeare, or rather above 
him, with an admission, however, that 
but for the disadvantages of a rude 
age and barbarous country, Shak- 
speare might, perhaps, have rival- 
ed his dramatic friend. Ossian, too, 
he was well disposed to believe in, 
and when M‘Pherson’s first fragments 
from the Erse were published, he 
cheerfully subscribed his guinea, to 
enable him to visit the Highlands, in 
search of more poetry of the kind. 
However, on this subject “a change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream,” 
and he appears to have been outwea- 
ried by M‘Pherson’s lying impudence, 
when the young blackguard affected to 
resent inquiry as if it involved personal 
insult. 
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A book published by a native of Scot- 
land itwas Hume’s delight to introduce 
to notice. The only exception we re- 
member was * Ferguson’s Essay on 
the History of Civil Society.” He 
thought the book unequal to the au- 
thor’s reputation ; but was delighted 
at its success—hazarding, however, in 
a low tone, the safe prophecy, that its 
reputation would not last long. 

In July, 1768, General Conway was 
superseded by Lord Weymouth, and 
Hume’s under-secretaryship was at an 
end. 

In 1769 he returned to Edinburgh, 
very opulent,” he says, “ for I pos- 
sessed a revenue of £1000 a-year, 
healthy, and, though somewhat stricken 
in years, with the prospect of enjoying 
long my ease, and of seeing the in- 
crease of my reputation.” His friends 
in France did what they could to make 
him live there. He, however, returned 
to his old house in James’s Court; 
and we soon find him correcting his 
History for another edition. Hume 
had no love for England. Its consti- 
tution, we have endeavoured to prove 
in a former paper, was from the first 
mistaken by him. He had at one 
time called himself a Whig; he now 
found that the name was inconsistent 
with his present views, and the pas- 
sage is altered in an after edition of 
the essay in which it occurs. The 
History is also essentially altered ; and, 
in every instance—we have his own au- 
thority for the statement—the altera- 
tions leanto the Tory side. Inthe next 
ear, Hume commenced building the 

ouse in the new town of Edinburgh, 
in which he died. It is in the street 
now called St. David-street. The 
name of the street originated in a joke. 
The house was inhabited by Hume 
before any other house in the range 
had been built, and a young lady wrote 
on the wall, “St, David Street.” 
Hume's servant lassie, like Byron's 
man, Fletcher, thought it no good 
speculation to make a saint of her 
master; the thing would not do, and 
she ran to tell Hume how he was made 
game of. ‘ Never mind, lassie,” said 
the laughing philosopher, “ many a 
better man has been made a saint of 
before.” 

Of Hume’s claim to canonization 
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we do not think very favourably, still 
a case might be made for him which 
the devil’s advocate would find it hard 
to resist. If Coleridge could be call- 
ed as a witness—as he usually is when 
anything untenable in philosophy or 
in fact is to be proved—the advo- 
cates for Saint David could at once 

rove that his doctrine of association 
is identical with that of Saint Tho- 
mas Aquinas—nay borrowed from the 
angelical doctor’s comment on Aris- 
totle. Coleridge, too, would undertake 
to prove that books of Hume’s, which 
contained the very treatise, were sold to 
Sir James Mackintosh, with marks in 
Hume’s handwriting. Hume’s private 
study of good works could be thus 
shown, and also his modest attempt to 
conceal his merits of this kind. The 
devil's advocate, however, might, on 
cross-examining the witness, force him 
to admit—first, that the books bought 
by Mackintosh did not contain any 
part of Aquinas’s commentary on Aris- 
totle, nor the work of Aristotle, in 
Aquinas's comment on which the law 
of association is alleged to be pro- 
pounded ; next, that it did not contain 
Hume’s marks or Hume’s handwrit- 
ing ; nor was there any reason (except 
that Mr. Payne, the bookseller, in a 
catalogue, suggested that some hand- 
writing on the margins might be 
Hume’s) to think the book bought 
by Mackintosh had ever belonged to 
Hume ; and lastly, he might show— 
what, however, is of little importance 
—that the law of association does not 
appear to have been stated either by 
Aristotle or Aquinas—but that the ori- 
gin of the mistake is that both mention 
one or two facts acknowledged by all 
men, on which St. David, not without 
help, built up his theoria.* |The advo- 
cates of canonization, if they went into 
evidence of character, would be able to 
prove that, however offensive his me- 


‘taphysical speculations might be, and 


however little like those of St. Tho- 
mas, he was in society * simple, natu- 
ral, and playful.” * I was,” says the 
venerable Henry Mackenzie, “ during 
the latter period of his life, frequently 
in his company, among persons of ge- 
nuine piety, and never heard him ven- 
ture a remark at which such men, or 
ladies more susceptible than men, could 


* Compare Coleridge's statement of this matter in his ‘ Biographica Literaria,” 


Vol. i. p. 105, with Mackintosh’s, ‘‘ Introduction to Ethical Philosophy,” p. 427. 
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take offence.” The next witness is 
Adam, lord commissioner of the jury- 
court, who died in 1839. The chief 
fact which he states is, that Hume, 
who was always playful in conversa- 
tion, when at tea one evening a chair 
sunk under his weight, said, * Young 
ladies, you must tell Mr. Adam to 
keep stronger chairs for heavy philo- 
sophers.” Boswell, the young gentle- 
man who escorted Rousseau’s gouver- 
nante to England, frankly told Hume 
he thought he ought not to keep com- 
pany with him, on account. of his 
books. But, said I to him,” adds 
Bozzy, “how much better you are 
than your books,” A pleasant letter 
from Lady Anne Lyndesay, authoress 
of the song of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
would give some help. It contains 
Hume's character, “from a manuscript 
said to have been found in the Pope’s 
library at Rome :”— 


** CHARACTER OF 
HIMSELF.” 
**]. A very good man, the constant 
purpose of whose life is to do mischief. 
‘*2. Fancies he is disinterested, be- 
cause he substitutes vanity in place of 
all other passions. 
** 3. Very industrious, without serv- 
ing either himself or others. 
‘4, Licentious in his pen, cautious 
in his words, still more so in his actions. 
+. Would have had no enemies, had 


» WRITTEN BY 


e oa. 
he not courted them ; seems desirous of 
being hated by the public, but has only 
attained the being railed at. 

‘6. Has never been hurt by his ene- 
mies, because he never hated any one of 
them. 

“7, Exempt from vulgar prejudices 
—full of his own. 

‘** 8. Very bashful, somewhat modest, 
no way humble. 

‘*9, A fool, capable of performances 
which few wise men can execute. 

‘*10. A wise man, guilty of indiscre- 
tions which the greatest simpletons can 
perceive. 

** 11. Sociable, though he lives in so- 
litude. 

‘“ 12* 

** 13. Anenthusiast, without religion; 
a philosopher, who despairs to attain 
truth. 

‘** A moralist, who prefers instinct to 
reason. 

‘* A gallant, who gives no offence to 
backend and mothers. 

** A scholar, without the ostentation 
of learning.” 
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In this letter, Lady Anne tells us 
that Hume asked her, did she remem- 
ber the time when this playful charac- 
ter was written? ‘ I was too young,” 
she replied, “to think of it at the 
time.”  How’s this ?” said he—* have 
not you and [ grown up together?” I 
looked surprised. ‘ Yes,” added he, 
* you have grown tall, and I have 
grown broad.” 

Home, the poet’s, evidence is more 
doubtful. A banker's clerk, a young 
man of good character, robbed his 
master. Home accounts for it by the 
books he was in the habit of read- 
ing—** Boston’s Fourfold State,” and 
«* Hume’s Essays.” 

It is not easy to examine a subject 
at all connected with literature, with- 
out finding it in some way or other il- 
lustrated by Scott. Inaletter to Mr. 
Morrit, dated Abbotsford, October, 
1815, he says:— We visited Corby 
Castle on our return to Scotland, 
which remains, in point of situation, 
as beautiful as when its walks were 
celebrated by David Hume, in the only 
rhymes he was ever known to be guilty 
of. Here they are from a pane of glass 
at Carlisle :— 


‘**Here chicks in eggs for breakfast 
sprawl ; 

Here godless boys God’s glories squall ; 

Here Scotchmen’s heads do guard the 
wall ; 

But Corby’s walks atone for all.’ 


* Would it not,” he adds, * be a good 
quiz to advertise ‘ The Poetical Works 
of David Hume,’ with notes critical, 
historical, and soforth, with an histori- 
cal inquiry into the use of eggs for 
breakfast, a physical discussion on the 
causes of their being addled; a history 
of English church music, and of the 
choir of Carlisle in particular ; a full 
account of the affair of 1745, with the 
trials, last speeches, and soforth of the 
poor plaids who were strapped up at 
Carlisle; and lastly, a full, true, and 
particular description of Corby, with 
the genealogy of every family who ever 
possessed it? I think even without 
more than the usual waste of margin, 
the poems of David would make a de- 
cent twelve-shilling volume.” 

Of the “ wine of demons,” as a fa- 
ther of the Church calls poetry, Hume 
drank but moderately, and to the 


* Obliterated. 
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defect of imagination, which this in- 
dicates, may be ascribed his want 
of sympathy with the higher vir- 
tues, no one of which can exist with 
out the imaginative power. Words- 
worth almost identifies Imagination 
and Faith. Hume’s “ History” is that of 
the progressof society rather than the 
story of individuals. It would seem 
that in his view—and we are not pre- 
pared to dispute its justness—that 
condition of society is the happiest in 
which the individual is lost from sight. 
If a state of societycould be imagined 
allowing free development to all that 
is good in man, it would be, no doubt, 
the best ; but the very conception, we 
fear, implies a contradiction. Civili- 
zation with its Wilkies, its Blacklocks, 
and its M‘Phersons, is, probably, some- 
thing better than barbarism with its 
true Homer. 

Whatever Hume’s abstract love for 
High Church may have been, and how- 
ever opposed to the orthodox doctrines 
of the Scottish Church, he was in prac- 
tice no Puseyite—at least he did not 
fast. Beef and cabbage he calls a 
charming dish; old mutton, too, he 
thought well of. He wished the Duke 
of Nivernois to become apprentice to 
his “ lass,” to learn the secret of mak- 
ing sheep’s-head broth. 

The fat philosopher was fond of chil- 
dren. He was so fat that the little thing 
who got possession of his knee remem- 
bered through all after-life keeping fast 
hold of his laced waistcoat to save itself 
from falling ; as for more than oneclimb- 
ing at a time, as in Gray's family pic- 
ture, it was out of the question. 

Hume, in walking home from a 
party, with Ferguson, addressed his 
friend, pointing to the starry sky— 
“ Oh, Adam, can any one contemplate 
the wonders of that firmament, and 
not believe that there isa God?” Men 
are forgiven anything rather than in- 
consistency with the character which 
society forms of them; and we are 
afraid that we are diminishing Hume's 
claims to the honour of canonization 
when we mention that he was a good 
church-goer. When in France, he ap- 
pears to have attended the ambassa- 
dor’s chapel pretty regularly; and in 
Edinburgh he is said to have been fond 
of Robertson’s preaching, and not averse 
to that of his colleague and opponent, 
John Erskine. Hume was seriously an- 
gry with a servant maid of his who did 
not attend church, where he had pro- 
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vided seats for all his household. The 
woman was a dissenter, and attended 
a different place of worship, which 
answer satisfied him. A number of 
stories are told on doubtful authority, 
all illustrative of Hume’s good nature 
and good sense. They may not be 
true ; but their being believed is some 
evidence of the character of the man 
of whom they could be plausibly told. 
A chandler’s wife on one occasion vi- 
sited him—* She had been entrusted,” 
she said, “ with a message to him from 
on high.” Hume ordered her a glass 
of wine; and before she commenced 
her attack, contrived to divert her 
mind from theological topics, by fixing 
it on soap and candles and their price, 
and giving her an order for some. He 
is said to have got bogged in some 
marshy ground at the base of the 
Castle rock; an old woman finding 
“Hume the deist” in this slough of 
despond, refused to assist him out till 
he became a Christian. He repeated 
the creed and Lord's prayer, and thus 
her conscience was satisfied, and the 
philosopher rescued. 

A proof of Hume’s good nature was his 
writing a review of Dr. Henry’s History 
of England. Hisreview was written for 
the Edinburgh Magazine and Review, 
a journal conducted by Gilbert Stuart. 
Stuart, it would appear, detested Hen- 
ry; and ascribing his own passions 
to others, thought it good policy to 
get Henry reviewed by a rival histo- 
rian, Hume’s review was printed, 
but suppressed. It did not answer 
Stuart's malignant purpose ; for, as 
might be expected, it was conceived in 
a spirit of the greatest kindliness to 
Henry, and contained almost unqua- 
lified praise of his work. Stuart's ac- 
count of it is characteristic, and worth 
preserving for its insane vehemence. 
He thus writes to a friend :— 








‘* David Hume wants to review 
Henry, but that task is so precious 
that I will undertake it myself. Moses, 
were he to ask it as a favour, should 
not have it; yea, not even the man 
after God’s own heart. I wish I could 
transport myself to London to re- 
view it for the Afonthly—a fire there, 
and in the Critical, would perfectly an- 
nihilate him. Could you No nothing in 
the latter? Tothe former I suppose 
David Hume has transferred the cri- 
ticism he intended for us. It is precious, 
and would divert you. I keep a proof 
of it in my cabinet for the amusement 
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of friends. This great philosopher be- 
gins to dote.” 


Mr. Burton quotes another sen- 
tence from this letter :— 


‘Strike, by all means; the wretch 
will tremble, grow pale, and return [?] 
with a consciousness of his debility. 
When you have an enemy to attack, I 
shall, in return, give my best assistance, 
and aim at him a mortal blow, and 
rush forward to his overthrow, though 
the flames of hell should start up to op- 
pose me.” 


It is almost a relief to know that 
this scoundrel was absolutely insane. 

In the early part of the year 1776, 
Hume wrote letters of congratulation 
to his friend Adam Smith, and to 
Gibbon, on their respective publica- 
tion of the “ Wealth of Nations,” and 
the “ Decline and Fall;” of the latter 
he told Gibbon he could not expect 
to see the future volumes, as his health 
was broken. In April of that year he 
drew up the short sketch of his life, to 
which he has left little to his biogra- 
pher to add. In the previous Janu- 
ary he had made all arrangements 
with reference to his pecuniary affairs. 
The “ Dialogues on Natural Religion” 
he had some reason to think would 
be suppressed, and he at once took effec- 
tual means to secure their publication, 
though he had withheld them for a pe- 
riod of thirty years, to avoid giving his 
friends offence. After writing the short 
memoir of his life, he set out for Lon- 
don, and at Morpeth met Home and 
Smith. Smith was obliged to return 
to Edinburgh. Home was enabled to 
accompany him to Bath, where the 
disease (an internal hemorrhage) seem- 
ed to yield, and hopes were entertained 
of recovery. In Mackenzie’s “ Life 
of Home” are some letters of Hume's, 
which we think Mr. Burton ought to 
have incorporated with his selection, 
and we have a codicil to Hume’s will, 
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in which he records his difference 
with the poet, as to spelling the 
family name, and their opposed opi- 
nions on the subject of port wine. 
He leaves him “six dozen of port, 
provided he attests, under his hand, 
signed Joun Hume, that he has him- 
self alone finished one bottle of port 
at two sittings. By this concession he 
will, at once, terminate the only two 
differences that ever arose between us 
concerning temporal matters.”* Hume 
returned home in July. His recovery 
now was plainly impossible. His friends 
appear to have been very much with him 
till within a few days of his actual 
decease. There is a mournful levity 
in their accounts of the indifference 
with which he awaited death. The 
letter of Adam Smith, in which the 
particulars are detailed, can be easily 
referred to, being prefixed to most of 
the editions of the History of England. 
We are glad to avoid a subject so 
deeply painful. 

We are, on the whole, pleased with 
Mr. Burton’s book. His subject pre- 
sented great difficulties, which are 
manfully met. To ourselves, an ar- 
rangement of the matter separating 
the letters of Hume more distinctly 
from the comments of his biographer, 
would seem a more convenient one 
both to author and reader. We close 
with Mr. Burton’s account of Hume’s 
burial place. 

‘On the ‘declivity of the Calton 
hill, there is an old grave-yard which, 
seventy years” ago, was in the open 
ey beyond the boundary of the 
city of Edinburgh, and even at the 
present day, when it is the centre of a 
wide circumference of streets and ter- 
races, has an air of solitude from its 
elevated site, and the abrupt rocky 
banks that separate it from the crowded 
thoroughfares. There, on a conspicu- 
ous point of rock, beneath a circular 
monument, built after the simple and 
solemn fashion of the old Roman tombs, 
lies the dust of Daviy Hume.” 


* “ As to the port wine, it is well known that Mr. Home held it in abhorrence. 
In his younger days,’ claret was the only wine drank by gentlemen in Scotland. 
His epigram on the enforcement of the high duty on French wine, in this country, 


is in most people’s hands :— 


‘s ¢ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton and his claret good ; 
‘ Let him drink port,’ an English statesman cried, 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ ” 
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SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHER, KNT,, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


How far Ireland should feel a parental pride in the celebrity of those amongst her 
sons who have become absentees, is a question not very easy to answer. It will 
be looked upon differently, according to the different views of men as regards the 
great question of national centralization or localization, the settling of which will 
of course involve the adoption of one or the other opinion on the subordinate one. 
But, argue as we will, there is something in our hearts which bids us exult in the 
fame of a fellow-countryman, wherever it may be acquired, and take to ourselves 
areflected ray from the brilliancy of his success. Art in England now owes some 
of its most eminent names to Ireland: witness Foley and MacDowell—witness Ma- 
clise and Danby—witness, above all, the distinguished name of Suex, which has 
been raised to the highest pitch of professional distinction, and is honoured by those 
of all countries who hold the arts in veneration as they exist in their noblest de- 
velopment. To attempt to condense the most interesting particulars of the life of 
this eminent man within the limits of a cursory sketch, is now our purpose; and 
we could not have a more pleasing task assigned us, for there is scarcely a circum- 
stance recorded of him, from the beginning to the end of his career, which does 
not redound to his praise, and help to constitute his biography a moral lesson of 
success and happiness crowning a long life of honourable exertion. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee is descended from an old and respectable Irish 
family, settled for three generations in the county of Mayo, but originally 
belonging to Kilkenny, where they possessed property, forfeited during the 
troubles of the seventeenth century. Their lineage, indeed, is traced so far back 
as the year 250, at which time a direct ancestor, Olioll Olium, was monarch 
of Munster. The father of the present representative of the family, Sir George 
Shee, Bart., was a first cousin of Sir Martin, and was created a Baronet in the 
year 1794. Sir Martin’s father, the youngest of four brothers (as a memoir in 
Messrs. Cadell and Davies’s “ Collection of Portraits of Eminent Public Cha- 
racters’’ informs us), entered into business as a merchant in Dublin, and married 
the eldest daughter of John Archer Esq., of that city, son of Francis Archer, 
Esq., of Riverston, in the county of Meath, The issue of this union was the 
subject of the present sketch, who was born on Usher'’s-quay in the year 1769. 

His talents began to show themselves at a very early age; and whilst still a 
child, he was fortunate enough to have his studies guided by an excellent draughts- 
man of that day, Mr. Francis Robert West ; by which means, before he was twelve 
years of age, he had obtained the three first medals for drawings of figure, 
landscape, and flowers, in the academy of the Dublin Society, to which he had 
been admitted as a student ; and in 1787, that is, before he was seventeen years 
of age, he was presented by that body with a silver palette, bearing an inscrip- 
tion expressive of its approbation of the young student’s abilities and industry. 

Previous to this, however, he seems to have determined to quit his native 
country, in order to exercise his talents in a wider sphere ; and it was the ce- 
lebrity he attained here, and the profit which this celebrity brought with 
it, that alone prevented him from removing to London two years earlier. 
Some small portraits in crayons which he had produced were so much ad- 
mired as to obtain him the most distinguished practice in Dublin at the age 
of sixteen, and retard his projected removal for two years. 

It was with the regret of the patrons and professors of the arts here, and ata 
serious sacrifice of peeuniary emolument, that he at length withdrew himself from 
his native city. His desire for improvement, and his wish to become an oil painter, 
combined to induce him to relinquish these advantages; and, however we 
may have to congratulate ourselves that he actually decided as he did, it never 
can be laid to the charge, either of the want of liberality or of taste of the Irish 
public, that he was suffered to escape from our domestic school of art. From 
the best authority we have access to, we can pronounce with confidence, that 
his country afforded him every encouragement and assistance, as well as honour, 
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in its power to bestow ; and that to the moment of his departure he was be- 
sieged with commissions to execute works, which it required an effort of deter- 
mination to enable him to decline. 

The following passage, extracted from a *‘ Memoir of Martin Archer Shee, 
R.A.,” which appeared in The European Magazine for December, 1823, con- 
firms the truth of our statement :— 


‘‘ Having availed himself of all the means of improvement which the state of the 
arts in Ireland, and the facilities afforded him by the Academy, would allow—and 
they were as extensive as their materials could afford—Mr. Shee determined to pro- 
ceed to London to complete his studies; but the approbation bestowed on some 
small portraits in crayons which he had executed previous to his intended depar- 
ture, and the opportunities of occupation which consequently opened to him in this 
line, induced him to remain two years longer in Dublin, where, at the age of six- 
teen, he became a professional artist, and obtained the most distinguished practice 
in that city.” 


We may be thought to have dwelt longer than was necessary on this topic ; 
but we felt a natural anxiety to-relieve our country from an imputation which is 
conveyed, strange to say, in the very paper from which the foregoing extract has 
been taken, and which, not having been directly contradicted (as far as we are 
aware), may have impressed such of the friends of this distinguished artist 
as have derived their knowledge of his history from the article in question, with 
an erroneous idea on the subject. 

In the same page from which the passage above quoted is taken, we find the 
following remarks applied to Sir Martin :— 


‘* He is indebted to himself alone for the eminence which he has obtained, and the 
independence which he has realized in his profession. While his country then has 
to boast of having produced a Shee—a man who united all the combined charms of 
poetry and painting—he himself has nothing to boast of that reflects credit on his 
countrymen. If it depended upon them, he would be unknown in the world of 
science and art.” 


And the writer goes on, in a tone of “soure severitie,” to stigmatize the na- 
tional character as made up of mingled jealousy, vanity, and illiberality. _Whe- 
ther such be? the true estimate of our qualities, it is not our present business 
to inquire; but there was certainly nothing in the treatment of our distin- 
guished countryman, as detailed by the writer of that article, to warrant such a 
tirade ; on the contrary, every fact he has given (and he expressly says that he 
can “vouch for their authenticity’) tends to falsify his estimate, and redounds 
to the credit equally of the public, the schools, and the individuals with whom 
Sir Martin was connected in Ireland. 

In thus noticing a passage accidentally lighted upon in our researches after 
information for the sketch before us, it is pleasing to reflect how much the 
lapse of twenty years has done to assuage that literary jealousy which then em- 
bittered the style of the two countries towards each other—a jealousy which was 
evidently, more than any real grievance, at the bottom of the ill-humour of this 
anonymous scribbler. 

Once arrived in London, the young Shee was not long in obtaining the no- 
tice of his illustrious countryman, Edmund Burke, who, in this instance, as 
in that of Barry, was the means of having an early share in the advance- 
ment of a genius in this branch of the arts. Burke introduced him to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with whom he speedily contracted a close intimacy, and through his 
influence he was admitted a student of the Royal Academy, where he laboured 
with unwearied diligence for some years, commencing in 1788, the date of his 
arrival in the British metropolis. 

Mr. Shee first exhibited with the Royal Academy in the year 1790, and imme- 
diately obtained both credit and employment. Eight years afterwards—viz., in 
1798—he was elected an associate of the institution: the next year he sue- 
ceeded to the establishment of Mr. Romney, the artist, in Cavendish-square ; 
and the year following was honoured by the diploma of Royal Academician. 
He was no longer a single man. On the 19th of December, 1796, he had mar- 
ried Mary, eldest daughter of James Power, Esq., of Youghal, county Cork. 
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At no period of the world, perhaps, was so magnificent a display of the trea- 
sures of art open to the curiosity of genius, as when at Paris in the year 1802 
the collected spoils of the nations crowded the gallery of the Lonvre, and 
attracted from every country such worshippers as found it desirable to condense 
the grand pilgrimage of Europe in a single visit to the shrine enriched at once 
with all the objects of their reverence. The energetic and aspiring Shee lost 
no time in availing himself of this singular opportunity ; and, through the po- 
liteness of some members of the French Institute, he was afforded an opportunity 
of being introduced to Napoleon, then First Consul, on the interesting occasion 
of that body making their public report on the state of the arts, manufactures, 
and commerce in the Republic. 

So far we have viewed the subject of our sketch in his professional character 
exclusively. In that character it is that he is most widely and most favourably 
known; and we may safely say so much without being charged with intentional dis- 
paragement either of his literary merits or of his private worth. It is as a painter 
that he will go down to posterity: like Reynolds, he will be the artist of history, 
though, like him, the prized of the literary circles of his day, and the venerated 
intimate of his cotemporaries. 

But notwithstanding the paramount place his professional history must occupy, 
it is due to the character of his literary performances to devote a separate in- 
quiry into them, informing the few who are ignorant of the fact, and reminding 
those who may have forgotten it in the long period that has elapsed since 
he has appeared before the world in the character of an author, of the 
celebrity the poetical performances of Shee attained amongst the most refined 
and polite portion of the British public. ‘These effusions did not pretend to 
importance, either in form or spirit, but obtained, perhaps from the very mo- 
desty of their dress, an amount of approbation sufficient to constitute the fame 
of a less conspicuous or more ambitious author—being, indeed, amongst the 
very few literary attempts of the day which escaped the lash of that formidable 
youth, whose indiscriminate acts of vengeance were not the less galling because 
they were the result of unprovoked and injudicious provecation. 

The following lines of Byron, from the “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” convey a compliment, the more emphatic from the contrast it forms 
with the usual tenor of his notices :— 


** And here let Shee and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line ; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or form the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow, 
While honours dechly merited attend 

The poet's rival, but the painter's friend.” 


In the year 1805, Mr. Shee published the first part of a poem, entitled, 
«Rhymes of Art; or, The Remonstrance of a Painter.” In this little artistic 
treatise—for it may be deemed such, from its matter and style—the painter has 
cast into the poetic mould, as that most appropriate to the subject, the enthusi- 
astic warmth of his feelings as a disciple of the art, and given not only to his 
descriptions, but to his didactic injunctions, a glow which elevates them to the 
standard of true poetry. But what makes the work principally valuable in the 
hands of a painter are the notes, which form a sort of running commentary on 
the text, and convey a body of practical information scarcely to be equalled in any 
work of the kind—certainly in none of such limited dimensions. This perform- 
ance at once introduced him to the most select literary circles ; and the celebrity 
it gained, added to his ardent desire to render his extensive stores of practical 
and theoretical knowledge available to his profession, decided him on publishing 
the three remaining parts, which he accordingly did in 1809, under the title of 
« Elements of Art,” with a success as decisive as that which crowned the first. 
From this poem we extract the following passage, which affords proof that the 
author's powers are not overrated. 
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“ Spirit of ancient Greece, whose form sublime, 
SS eg striding, walks the waves of Time ; 
Whose voice from out the tomb of ages came, 
And fired mankind to freedom and to fame ; 
How vast our debt to thee, immortal Pow'r ! 
Our widowed world subsists but on thy dower ; 
Like Caria’s queen, our relict ages raise 
But monumental trophies to thy praise ! 

Lo! from the ashes of thy arts arise 

Those pheenix fires that glitter in our skies ; 
Thy sun, long set, still lends a twilight ray, 
That cheers our colder clime and darker in ; 
Exhales high feelings from our glowing hearts, 
Inflames our Genius and refines our Arts ; 
Still at thy shrine, the hero’s vows aspire, 
The patriot kindles there the purest fire ; 

Thy virtues still applauding ages crown 

And rest on thy foundations their renown ! 
Beneath the mighty ruins of thy name, 

We build our humbler edifice of Fame, 

Collect each shatter’d part, each shining stone 
Of thy magnificence, by Time o’erthrown, 
Arrange the rich materials, rapt, amazed, 

And wonder at the palace we have raised !” 


The poet’s theory in these treatises, as regards both poetry and painting, 
seems to be, that the best models should be carefully and long studied ; that the 
individual judgment, before experience, should be suspended at least, if not 
totally rejected, and the taste formed altogether upon authority and rule ; 
but that, when that state of maturity is attained which is held to be needful, 
the mind, in applying at last to original composition, should at once cast itself 
free from the shackles of authority, should discharge itself of all reverential 
timidity, should assert itself in its full power and dignity, and enter upon its 
labour in the spirit of fearlessness and independence. Careful study is, there- 
fore, not intended to generate servility, or to obliterate originality. It is only 
useful so far as it corrects the errors of a crude judgment, and refines the dis- 
criminating powers of the mind. It is enjoined upon talent, not for the pur- 
pose of fettering the limbs, but of regulating their motions : as the young racer is 
submitted to the manege, checked, paced, bitted, and curbed, not to reduce its 
powers, but to render them still more free and effective when they are brought 
into play upon the course. 

If this view of our author's theory be correct, we may account for the double 
mistake that has been fallen into respecting it. For whilst some, amongst whom 
was Mr. M‘Dermot (see his “ Dissertation on Taste”), lookjng only to the latter 
part of his system, objected to his rejection of authority ; others, having regard 
exclusively to the former, took exceptions to his rules, as calculated to hamper the 
freedom of genius, Nothing was more likely than that the seeming contradiction 
should mislead those who were not at the pains to look beneath the surface, and 
discover the true harmony that subsisted between the two distinct parts of the 
theory. 

But this is scarcely the place for discussing topics which, after all, will be 
found far better argued in the works in question, than in any comment upon them. 
It will ever be an unsettled point, how far authority, and how far inspiration, are 
to guide genius ; and, probably, no general rules can be held universally appli- 
cable, in cases in which the distinctive powers and peculiarities of individual 
minds have to be dealt with. There will ever be found dissenters—and, per- 
haps, reasonable dissenters—from strict rules of taste. All that can be ex- 
pected, or is desirable, may be accomplished, if a general standard be set 
up, to which individual cases may be referred, under ordinary circumstances, 
and for ordinary purposes. 

The publication of the “ Elements of Art” was followed in the next year by 
“A Letter to the President and Directors of the British Institution,” including 
a plan for the encouragement of historical painting. The letter, which was 
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written at the request of one of the directors of the institution, was held to be 
in every way worthy of the previous fame of the author. In 1814 (the author 
of the notice in Cadell’s Portrait Gallery, makes this date 1813) he gave to the 
public a short poem, in “ Commemoration of Reynolds.” This piece also was 
enriched by valuable notes, and was dedicated to the Prince Regent, having 
been called forth by the commemorative festival, at which his royal highness 
graciously presided. From it we extract the following lines, as affording a 
pleasing specimen of the author’s style :— 


** Blessed be the skill which thus enshrines the great, 

And rescues virtue from oblivious fate! 

Which seems to fix the falling stars of mind, 

And still preserve their lustre to mankind ! 

Immortal art ! whose touch embalms the brave, 

Discomfits death, and triumphs o’er the grave ; 

In thee our heroes live—our beauties bloom, 

Defy decay, and breathe beyond the tomb! 

Mirror divine, which gives the soul to view! 

Reflects the image and retains it too! 

Recalls to friendship’s eye the fading face, 

Revives each look and rivals every grace. 

In thee the banished lover finds relief, 

His bliss in absence, and his balm in grief. 

Affection, grateful, owns thy sacred power— 

The father feels thee—in afiliction’s hour ; 

When catching life, ere some loved cherub flies j 

To take its angel station in the skies, 

The portrait soothes the loss it can’t repair,’ 

And sheds a comfort—even on despair. 

How bursts the flood of sorrow past control ! 

What sense of anguish rushes oer the soul! 

When turning from the last sad rite that gave 

His heart’s best joy for ever to the grave, 

The widowed husband sees his sainted wife, 

In picture warm—and smiling as in life— 

Sees her—and feels that never more below 

That smile shall cheer him in a world of woe ! 

Yet, though ’tis madness on that form to dwell, 

Now cold and mouldering in its clammy cell, 

Though each soft trait that seems immortal there, 
But deeper strikes the dagger of despair, 
Say—if for worlds he would the gift forego, 
That mocks his eye, and bids its current flow ? 
No—while he gazes with convulsive thrill, 
And weeps and wonders at the semblance still, 
He breathes a blessing on the pencil’s aid, 
That half restores the substance—in the shade.” 


Ten years passed over before the production of Mr. Shee’s next literary work. 
It came before the public under peculiar circumstances. Early in the season 
of 1824, a tragedy, entitled “‘ Alasco,” had been presented by him to the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre, and was immediately put in rehearsal ; 
but the manager, Mr. Charles Kemble, was informed, that the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Deputy “refused to offer it to his grace for his official sanction,” 
unless the author should consent to expunge certain passages marked as inad- 
missible. This announcement drew from Mr. Shee an immediate remonstrance, 
addressed to the Duke of Montrose, then Lord Chamberlain, in which he assures 
his grace, that if he peruses Alasco he will find it 


‘A production in which there is not one sentiment, one line, or one word 


ene to kings, or unfavorable to monarchy or legitimate government of 


any description; a production in which, neither in intention nor expression, 
neither by allusion nor implication, is there the slightest attempt to call in ques- 
tion, censure, or satirize the government, constitution, or laws of this country.” 


To this address, the Lord Chamberlain returned the following reply :— 
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“‘Sirn—Thinking Mr. Colman a very sufficient judge of his duty, and as I 
agree in his conclusion, (from the account he has given me of the tragedy called 
‘ Alasco,’) I do conclude, that at this time, without considerable omissions, the 
tragedy should not be acted; and whilst I am persuaded that your intentions are 
upright, I conceive that it is precisely for this reason (though it may not strike 
authors) that it has been the wisdom of the legislature to have an examiner ap- 
pointed, and power given to the chamberlain of the household to judge whether 
certain plays should be acted at all, or not acted at particular times. 

‘*I do not mean to enter into an argument with you, sir, op the subject, but 
think that your letter, conceived in polite terms to me, calls upon me to return an 
answer, she wing that your tragedy has been well considered. 

*T remain, Sir, with esteem, your obedient Servant, 
‘© MONTROSE.” 


The result of the Lord Chamberlain’s interdiction was the immediate publi- 
cation of the tragedy, under the following title :—* Alasco ; a Tragedy, in five 
Acts, by Martin Archer Shee, Esq., R. A.—Excluded from the Stage by the 
Authority of the Lord Chamberlain.” In the preface, the author put forward 
the alleged hardship of his case in strong and animated terms; with that 
independent fearlessness of spirit, in fact, which marked the criticisins of his ear- 
lier years. It is no part of our province to discuss the propriety of maintain- 
ing a restrictive power over the stage; a power, the exercise of which in 
every modern instance, has certainly done at least as much mischief to the pub- 
lic mind, as the evils it is supposed to remedy. In France, some years later, 
a similar act of authority, exerted in the case of a drama of Victor Hugo's, 
Le Roi s'amuse, during the latter years of the Bourbon dynasty, produced 
a similar result, viz :—the immediate publication of the interdicted piece, 
with an indignant and powerful remonstrance from the author, whereby a 
degree of notice and popularity was secured for the literary performance, 
which, with all its merits, it would scarcely have commanded had _ it 
been suffered to take its ordinary course uninterfered with. The ab- 
stract question, we say, we will leave as we find it. Power must rest 
somewhere, and for certain purposes, to restrain the license of public exhibi- 
tions. Whether it might not be enough to render them amenable to the ordi- 
nary laws of England in the ordinary way, without the summary intervention 
of an irresponsible judge, whose authority must always be looked upon with a 
jealous eye by a free people, we pretend not to determine ; but it will be ad- 
mitted that there are particular junctures at which what is perfectly innocuous at 
other times, may be injurious and dangerous; and that no power, either 
ordinary or extraordinary, which deals with such questions, can view them ab- 
stracted from the circumstances connected with them and the occasion out of 
which they arise ; but this, as it appears to us, is so far an argument against the 
reposing of a power so arbitrary and indeterminate, in any hands less trust- 
worthy than those of the Constitution itself. 

It may be worth while to give a few of the passages from the drama in question, 
marked as inadmissible by Mr. Colman, the Lord Chamberlain’s deputy. 


** What little skill the patriot sword requires, 
Our zeal may boast, in midnight vigils schooled. 
Those deeper tactics, well contrived to work 
The mere machine of mercenary war, 
We shall not heed, whose hearts are in the fray— 
Who for ourselves, our homes, our country, fight, 
And feel in every blow we strike for freedom.” 
“* When Roman crimes prevail, methinks ’twere well, 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish them. 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 
And every tyrant feel one!” 


*’Tis not rebellion to resist oppression ; 
’Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, 
And self-defence to strike at an usurper.” 
“* The blood-stained board becomes a glorious stage, 
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Whereon to act.the noblest part of man— 
An honest patriot suffering for his country! 

I owe this great example to my age ; 

My death may serve the cause my life has failed in.” 


The reader who is accustomed to the unrestricted license of the ‘* Young 
Ireland” language of our day, will smile at the idea of such passages, occurring 
in a composition of which the scene was completely removed in time and place 
from the present, peing taken notice of by the eye of authority at all. Is it 
that twenty years have done so much to liberalize the public mind? Or that 
we have ceased to be scared by the visionary thunders of the tongue and the 
pen, and, seeing so little come of so much noise, now dismiss all such fulmina- 
tions with the observation—* words, words, mere words?” 

Since the publication of Alasco, our author has given the world a new speci- 
men of the versatility as well as the extent of his powers, in a novel, named 
« Oldcourt,” which appeared in the year 1829, and was much admired; and 
has besides, we believe, at various times delivered discourses in his official cha- 
racter, which have appeared in print, though not in a collected form. 

We close this rapid sketch of the literary career of the artist with the fol- 
lowing tribute to his poetical merits, from the pen of one who may be considered 
as no mean authority on matters connected with literature—we mean Chalmers. 
In alluding to a work of Barry’s, he thus speaks of our author :— 


** The same train of ideas has been since pursued by Mr. Shee in his poetical 
works, which suggest a doubt, great and superior as the productions of his pencil 
are, that if he had been a writer, and only a writer, he would not have been the 
first man of his age in the philosophy of his art, in exquisite fancy and taste, and 
that variety of imagery and illustration which belongs only to poets of the highest 
class.” 


We nowreturn once more to Shee’s professional life, which we quitted while he was 
enjoying unbounded popularity as an academician, and as a painter of portraits. 
In the year 1830, Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President of the Royal Academy, 
died ; and two academicians were proposed to fill the vacant chair—Sir William 
Beechey and Mr. Shee. The ballot terminated in the election of the latter, and 
he was accordingly presented with the Royal Diploma under the sign manual, 
investing him with the office of President of the Royal Academy. The diploma 
was forwarded to him by Mr. Secretary Peel, accompanied by a letter couched 
in the most flattering terms. The election took place in January, and in the 
July following, Mr. Shee received the honour of knighthood. 

Thus was our countryman, by the manly and unaided exertion of his own talents, 
raised to the highest honour his profession had it in its power to bestow; an 
eminence reached without the forfeiture of a single principle, or the sacrifice of 
a single friend. We believe there has been no instance of a man thus eminent 
with fewer to envy his elevation; and this fact, in one whose life has been 
passed before the world, and in a large and fluctuating society, speaks in itself 
more emphatically, perhaps, than express words could do, for the personal cha- 
racter of the man. The truth is, Sir Martin Shee has been, and been justly, 
beloved as much as admired all through his life. A spirit of kindness and libe- 
rality has ever pervaded his conduct both in public and private; and had he 
been less marked by these honourable evidences of Irish blood, he had been 
now, perhaps, a richer man than he is, though certainly not a happier or a 
better one. A gratifying proof of the feeling of that distinguished body over 
which he has presided for so many years, has lately been given. Sir Martin’s 
years and declining health caused him to feel less competent to discharge the 
duties of his office than he wished ; and accordingly, last year he tendered his 
resignation. The Academy, after consulting how they could act in the manner 
most flattering to the feelings of their venerable President, and most gratifying to 
their own, decided on requesting him to retain for life the dignity he enjoyed, 
without the necessity of performing the ordinary duties of the office ; and more- 
over, agreed to appropriate to his use an annuity of £300, should the queen ap- 
prove of such a disposition of their funds. It is unnecessary to say that her 
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majesty, with her accustomed discriminating liberality, was pleased at once to 
sanction the appropriation, so that this income, with a pension of £200 per annum 
already granted to Lady Shee on the civil list, will serve to render the relin- 
quishment of his professional labours less embarrassing, and enable the father of 
a large family to maintain that independent position, which the actual prosperity 
of his sons* does not render less jealously coveted by him. Indeed, the yearly 
sum of £300 is only an anticipation of an annuity of the like amount, left to the 
President for the time being of the Royal Academy by the late Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and which is to commence on the death of his widow, who is still 
living. 

A word might be deemed necessary in closing this sketch, on the professional 
works of this eminent artist ; but we are obliged reluctantly to restrict our- 
selves. His talents indeed were held in such constant requisition as a portrait 
painter, that—resembling Reynolds in this respect—his avocations allowed him 
comparatively rarely to exercise them on the higher subjects of historical interest ; 
and hence his fame will rest principally on those numerous and beautiful works 
in which he has perpetuated the personal lineaments of the aristocracy of his day. 
There isscarcely a private gallery in England where family portraits are preserved, 
in which Shee’s performances are not to be found side by side with Lawrence’s, 
Reynolds's, Kneller's, and Lely’s; and there they are treasured up to form the 
historic illustrations of a future day. One of his noblest productions we of 
this metropolis will shortly have an opportunity of judging of for ourselves, 
in the engraving now in progress for the Royal Irish Art Union, from his diploma 
picture of Belisarius. The Royal Hibernian Academy, of which Sir Martin 
Shee is an honorary member, succeeded on one occasion in procuring a portrait 
from his pencil for its annual exhibition.t But his works are, comparatively 
speaking, but little known in this country ; and whatever Ireland might have 
done in fostering the early talent of the worthy President while he continued a 
resident artist, ~ candour ‘obliges us to confess, that it has been left in a great 
measure to England to patronize and avail itself of his matured skill and 
genius, 

Of the sketches of Sir Martin Archer Shee which we have seen, we prefer, 
in — of a and expression, that engraved by Fry, from the painting 
by J Jackson, A.R.! As a likeness, we have not the means of judging of 
it. There is a spirited but rough outline prefixed to the number of the 
European Magazine already referred to. The etching to which this notice is 
appended, is from a sketch by Mr. Bridgford, considered to be a good 
likeness. In all, there is the intellectual vigour, the animation, and the good- 
nature for which he was always remarkable, and which, we rejoice to believe, 
yet distinguish the veteran artist in his 78th year. 


* Of Sir Martin’ s three sons s the ek le 2st has the superintendence of the branch of 
the Bank of England at Hull, and the second and third hold creditable situations, 
one in the India. House, the other in the Custom House. 

+ This was a whole length portrait of General Vicars, in the possession of the 
La Touche family. Through the kindness of a distinguished brother-artist of Sir 
Martin’s, we are enabled to subjoin a list of a few of the President’s more celebrated 
works :— 

Full length portrait of the late Duke of Leinster. 

Do. do. of Lord Monteagle, painted for the Chamber of Commerce in 

Limerick. 

Do. do. of Dean Kirwan. 

Half length do. of the late Lord Avonmore. 

Full length do. of William the Fourth, painted for the Hall of the Exchange 

at Liverpool. 

Do. do. of Gen. Egerton, painted for the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor. 

Do. do. of Queen ‘Adelai e, at Buckingham Palace. 

Do. do. of Lord Vivian. 

Do. do. of thefpresent Duke of Leinster. 

Do. do. of Lord William Fitzgerald. 

Do. do. of Thomas Moore, Esq. 

A picture, Mary Magdalene, in Lord ‘De Dunstanville’s collection. 

Do. Infant Bacchus, in Mr. Vernon’s collection. 




































































































































































































































































CHAPTER I.—GLENDHU, OR THE BLACK GLEN} SCENE OF DOMESTIC AFFECTION. 


Some twenty and odd years ago there 
stood a little cabin at the foot of a 
round hill, that very much resembled 
a cupola in shape, and which from its 
position and great height commanded 
a prospect of singular beauty. This 
hill was one of a range that ran from 
north to south-west; but in conse- 
quence of its standing, as it were, 
somewhat out of the ranks, its whole 
appearance and character as a distinct 
feature of the country were invested 
with considerable interest to a scienti- 
fic eye, especially to that of a geologist. 
An intersection or abrupt glen divided 
it from those which constituted the 
range or group we have alluded to; 
through this, as a pass in the country, 
and the only one for miles, wound a 
road into an open district on the 
western side, which road, about half a 
mile after its entering the glen, was 
met by a rapid torrent that came down 
from the gloomy mountains that rose 
to the left. The foot of this hill, 
which on the southern side was green 
and fertile to the top, stretched off and 
was lost in the rich land that formed 
the great and magnificent valley it 
helped to bound, and to which the 
chasm we have described was but an 
entrance; the one bearing to the other, 
in size and position, much the same 
relation that a small bye-lane in a 
country town bears to the great lead- 
ing street which constitutes its princi- 
pal feature. 

Noon had long passed, and the dim sun 
ofa wet autumnal day was sloping down 
towards the west through clouds and 
gloom, when a young girl about twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age came out 
of the cabin we have mentioned, andrun- 
ning up to the top of a little miniature 
hill or knoll that rose beside it, looked 
round in every direction, as if anxious 
to catch a glimpse of some one whom 
she expected. It appeared, however, 
that she watched in vain; for after 
having examined the country in every 
direction with an eye in which might 
be read a combined expression of ea- 
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gerness, anger, and disappointment, 
she once more returned to the cabin 
with a slow and meditating step. This 
she continued to do from time to time 
for about an hour and a half, when at 
length a female appeared approaching, 
whom she at once recognized. 

The situation of this hovel, for 
such, in fact, it must be termed, was 
not only strikingly desolate, but con- 
nected also with wild and supernatural 
terrors. From the position of the glen 
itself, a little within which it aoe it 
enjoyed only a very limited portion of 
the sun’s cheering beams. As the glen 
was deep and precipitous, so was the 
morning light excluded from it by the 
north-eastern hills, as was that of even- 
ing by those which rose between it and 
the west. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a spot marked by a character 
of such utter solitude and gloom, Na- 
turally barren, it bore not a single 
shrub on which a bird could sit or a 
beast browse, and little, of course, was 
to be seen in it but the bare gigantic 
projections of rock which shot out of 
its steep sides in wild and uncouth 
shapes, or the grey, rugged expanses 
of which it was principally composed. 
Indeed, we feel it difficult to say whe- 
ther the gloom of winter or the sum- 
mer’s heat fell upon it with an air of 
lonelier desolation. It mattered not 
what change of season came, the place 
presented no appearance of man or his 
works. Neither bird, nor beast, was 
seen or heard, except rarely, within its 
dreary bosom, the only sounds it knew 
being the monotonous murmurs of the 
mountain torrent, or the wild echoes 
of the thunder-storms that pealed 
among the hills about it. Silence and 
solitude were the characteristics which 
predominated in it, and it would not 
be easy to say whether they were felt 
more during the gloom of November 
or the glare of June. 

In the mouth of this glen, not far 
from the cabin we have described, two 
murders had been committed about 
twenty years before the period of our 
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narrative, within the lapse of a month. 
The one was that of a carman, and the 
other of aman named Sullivan, who 
had also been robbed, as it was sup- 
posed the carman had been, for the 
bodies of both had been made away 
with, and were never found. This was 
evident—in the one case by the horse 
and cart of the carman remaining at 
the grey stone in question, on which 
the traces of blood were long visible ; 
and in the other by the circumstance 
of Sullivan’s hat and part of his coat 
having been found near the cabin in 
question on the following day, in a 
field through which his path home 
lay, and in which was a pool of blood, 
where his foot-marks were deeply im- 
printed, as if in a struggle for life and 
death. For this latter murder a man 
named Dalton had been taken up, under 
circumstances of great suspicion, he 
having been the last person seen in the 
man’s company. Both had been drink- 
ing together in the market, a quarrel 
had originated between them about 
money matters, blows had been ex- 
changed, and Dalton was heard to 
threaten him in very strong language. 
Nor was this all. He had been ob- 
served following or rather dogging 
him on his way home, and although 
the same road certainly led to the re- 
sidence of both, yet when his words 
and manner were taken into conside- 
ration, added to the more positive 
proof that the foot-marks left on the 
place of struggle exactly corresponded 
with his shoes, there could be little 
doubt that he was privy to Sullivan’s 
murder and disappearance, as well pro- 
bably as to his robbery. At all events 
the glen was said to be haunted by 
Sullivan’s spirit, which was in the habit, 
according to report, of appearing near 
the place of murder, from whence he 
was seen to enter this chasm—a cir- 
cumstance which, when taken in con- 
nexion with its dark and lonely aspect, 
was calculated to impress upon the 
place the reputation of being accursed, 
as the scene of crime and supernatural 
appearances. We remember having 
played in it when young, and the feel- 
ing we experienced was one of awe and 
terror, to which might be added, on 
contemplating the “ dread repose” and 
solitude around us, an impression that 
we were removed hundreds of miles 
from the busy ongoings and noisy tu- 
mults of life, to which, as if seeking 


protection, we generally hastened with 
a strong sense of relief, after having 
tremblingly gratified our boyish curi- 
osity. 

The young girl in question gave 
the female she had been expecting 
any thing but a cordial or dutiful 
reception. In personal appearance 
there was not a point of resemblance 
between them, although the tout en- 
semble of each was singularly striking 
and remarkable. The girl’s locks were 
black as the raven’s wing; her figure 
was tall and slender, but elastic and 
full of symmetry. The ivory itself 
was not more white nor glossy than 
her skin; her teeth were bright and 
beautiful, and her mouth a perfect 
rosebud. It is unnecessary to say that 
her eyes were black and brilliant, for 
such ever belong to her complexion 
and temperament; but it is necessary 
to add, that they were piercing and un- 
settled, and you felt that they looked 
into you rather than at you or upon 
you. In fact, her features were all 
perfect, yet it often happened that 
their genera] expression was produc- 
tive of no agreeable feeling on the 
beholder. Sometimes her smile was 
sweet as that of an angel, but let a 
single impulse or whim be checked, 
and her face assumed a character of 
malignity that made her beauty appear 
like that which we dream of in an evil 
spirit. 

The other woman, who stood to her 
in the relation of stepmother, was 
above the middle size. Her hair was 
sandy, or approaching to a pale red ; 
her features were coarse, but regular ; 
and her whole figure that of a well- 
made and powerful woman. In her 
countenance might be read a peculiar 
blending of sternness and benignity, 
each evidently softened down by an 
expression of melancholy—perhaps of 
suffering—as if some secret care lay 
brooding at her heart. The inside of 
the hovel itself had every mark of 
poverty and destitution about it. Two 
or three stools, a pot or two, one 
miserable standing-bed, and a smaller 
one gathered up under a rug in the 
corner, were almost all that met the 
eye on entering it ; and simple as these 
meagre portions of furniture were, 
they bore no marks of cleanliness or 
care. On the contrary, every thing 
appeared to be neglected, squalid, and 
filthy—such, precisely, as led one to 
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see at a glance that the inmates of this 
miserable hut were contented with 
their wretched state of life, and had 
no notion whatsoever that any moral 
or domestic duty existed, by which 
they might be taught useful notions of 
personal comfort or self-respect. 

** So,” said the young woman, ad- 
dressing her stepmother, as she en- 
tered, “you're come back at last, an’ 
a purty time you tuck to stay away !” 

“ Well,” replied the other, calmly, 
“I’m here now at any rate; but I 
see you're in one of your tantrums, 
Sally, my lady. What's wrong, I 
say? Inthe mean time don’t look as 
if you'd ait us widout salt.” 

* An’ a bitther morsel you'd be,” 
replied the younger, with a flashing 

lance—* divil a more so. Here am 
, sittin’, or runnin’ out an’ in, these 
two hours, when I ought to be at the 
dance in Kilnahushogue, before I go 
to Barny Gormly’s wake; for I promis- 
ed to be at both. Why didn’t you come 
home in time ?” 

“*Bekase, achora, it wasn’t agree- 
able to me to do so. I'm beginnin’ to 
get ould an’ stiff, an’ it’s time for me 
to take care of myself.” 

“ Stiffer may you be, then, soon, an’ 
oulder may you never be, an’ that’s 
the best J wish you !” 

** Aren't you afeard to talk to me 
that way ?” said the elder of the two. 

*« No—not a bit. You won't flake 
me now as you used to do. I am able 
an’ willin’ to give blow for blow at 
last, thank goodness ; an’ will, too, if 
ever you thry that thrick.” 

The old woman gazed at her angrily, 
and appeared for a moment to meditate 
an assault. After a pause, however, 
during which the brief but vehement 
expression of rising fury passed from 
her countenance, and her face assumed 
an expression more of compassion than 
of anger, she simply said, in a calm 
tone of voice— 

«I don’t know that I ought to blame 
you so much for your temper, Sarah. 
The darkness of your father’s sow] is 
upon your’s; his wicked spirit is in you, 
an’ may Heaven above grant that you'll 
never carry about with you, through 
this unhappy life, the black an’ heavy 
burden that weighs down his heart! 
If God hasn’t said it, you have his 
coorse, or something nearly as bad, 
before you. Oh! go to the wake as 
soon as you like, an’ to the dance, too. 
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Find some one that'll take you off of my 
hands ; that'll put a house over your 
head—give you a bit to ait, an’ a rag 
to put on you; an’ may God pity him 
that’s doomed to get you! If the woeful 
state of the counthry, an’ the hunger 
an’ the sickness that's abroad, an’ that’s 
comin’ harder an’ faster on us every 
day, can’t tame you or keep you down, 
I dunna what will. I’m sure the black 
an’ terrible summer we've had ought 
to make you think of how we'll get 
over all that’s befure us! God pity 
you, I say agin, an’ whatever poor 
man is to be cursed wid you!” 

“Keep your pity for them that 
wants it,” replied the other, “ an’ 
that’s not me. As for God’s pity, it 
isn’t yours to give, and even if it was, 
you stand in need of it yourself more 
than Ido. You're beginning to praich 
to us now that you're not able to bait 
us; but for your praichments an’ 
your baitins, may the divil pay you 
for all alike!—as he will—an’ that’s 
my prayer.” 

A momentary gush of the stepmo- 
ther’s habitual passion overcame her ; 
she darted at her stepdaughter, who 
sprung to her limbs, and flew at her 
in return. The conflict at first was 
brief, for the powerful strength of the 
elder female soon told. Sarah, how- 
ever, quickly disengaged herself, and 
seizing an old knife which lay on a 
shelf that served as a dresser, she 
made a stab at the very heart of her 
stepmother, panting as she did it with 
an exulting vehemence of vengeance 
that resembled the growl which a sa- 
vage beast makes when springing on 
its prey. 

« Ha!” she exclaimed, “ you have it 
now—you have it! Call on God's pity 
now, for you'll soon want it. Ha!— 
ha!” 

The knife, however, owing to the 
thick layers of cloth with which the 
dress of the other was patched, as well 
as to the weakness of the thin and 
worn blade, did not penetrate her 
clothes, nor render her any injury 
whatsoever. The contest was again 
resumed. Sarah, perceiving that she 
had missed her aim, once more put 
herself in a posture to renew the deadly 
attempt; and the consequence was, 
that a struggle now took place between 
them which might almost be termed 
one for life and death. It was indeed 
a fearful and unnatural struggle. The 
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old woman, whose object was, if pos- 
sible, to disarm her antagonist, found 
all her strength—and it was great— 
scarcely a match for the murderous 
ferocity which was now awakened in 
her. The grapple between them con- 
sequently became furious; and such 
was the terrible impress of diabolical 
malignity which passion stamped upon 
the features of this young tigress, that 
her stepmother’s heart for a moment 
quailed on beholding it, especially 
when associated with the surprising 
activity and strength which she put 
forth. Her dark and finely-pencilled 
eyebrows were fiercely knit, as it were, 
into one dark line ; her lips were drawn 
back, displaying her beautiful teeth, 
that were now ground together into 
what resembled the lock of death; her 
face was pale with overwrought re- 
sentment, and her deep-set eyes glow- 
ed with a wild and flashing fire that was 
fearful, whilst her lips were encircled 
with the white foam of revengeful and 
deadly determination ; and what added 
most to the terrible expression of her 
whole face was the exulting smile of 
cruelty which shed its baleful light 
over it, resolving the whole contest, as 
it were, and its object—the murder of 
her stepmother—into the fierce play of 
some beautiful vampire that was ra- 
vening for the blood of its awakened 
victim. 

After a struggle of some two or 
three minutes, the strength and cool- 
ness of the stepmother at length pre- 
vailed. She wrested the knife out of 
Sarah’s hands, and, almost at the same 
moment, stumbled and fell. The other, 
however, was far from relaxing her 
hold. On the contrary, she clung to 
her fiercely, shouting out— 

“I won't give you up yet—I love 
you too well for that—no, no, it’s fond 
of you I’m gettin’. I'll hug you, mo- 
ther dear ; ay will I, and kiss you too, 
an’ lave my mark behind me!” and, as 
she spoke, her stepmother felt her face 
coming in savage proximity to her own. 

“If you don’t keep away, Sarah,” 
said the other, “ I'll stab you. What 
do you mane, you bloody devil? Is it 
goin’ to tear my flesh with your teeth 
you are? Hould off! or, as heaven's 
above us, I'll stab you with the knife.” 

«You can’t,” shouted the other ; “the 
knife’s bent, or you'd be done for be- 
fore this. I'll taste your blood for all 
that!” and, as the words were uttered, 


the stepmother gave a sudden scream, 
making at the same time a violent ef- 
fort to disentangle herself, which she 
did. 

Sarah started to her feet, and fly- 
ing towards the door, exclaimed, with 
shouts of wild triumphant laughter— 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! do you feel anything? 
I was near havin’ the best part of one 
of your ears—ha, ha, ha!—but unfor- 
tunately I missed it ; an’ now look to 
yourself. ‘Your day is gone, an’ mine 
is come. I’ve tasted your blood, and 
I like it—ha, ha, ha!—an’ if, as you 
say, it’s kind father for me to be fond 
o’ blood, say you had betther take 
care of yourself. And I tell you more: 
we'll take care of your fair-haired 
beauty for you—my father an’ myself 
will—an’ I’m to act against her, an’ I 
will too ; an’ you'll see what we'll bring 
your pet, Gra Gal Sullivan, to yet! 
There’s news for you!” 

She then went down to the river 
which flowed past, in whose yellow and 
turbid waters—for it was now swollen 
with rain—she washed the blood from 
her hands and face with an apparently 
light heart. Having meditated for 
some time, she fell a laughing at the 
fierce conflict that had just taken place, 
exclaiming to herself— 

© Ha, ha, ha! Well now if I had 
killed her—got the ould knife into her 
heart—I might lave the counthry. If 
I had killed her now, throth it ’ud be 
a good joke, an’ all in a fit of passion, 
bekase she didn’t come home in time to 
let me meet him. Well, I'll go back 
an’ spake soft to her, or, afther all, 
she'll give me a hard life of it.” 

She returned ; and, having entered 
the hut, perceived that the ear and 
cheek of her stepmother were still 
bleeding. 

“I’m sorry for what I did,” she 
said, with the utmost frankness and 
good nature. “ Forgive me, mother ; 
you know I’m a hasty divil—for a 
divil’s limb I am, no doubtof it. For- 
give me, J say—do now—here, I'll get 
something to stop the blood.” 

She sprang at the moment, with the 
agility of a wild cat, upon an old chest 
that stood in the corner of the hut, ex- 
hibiting, as she did it, a leg and foot of 
surpassing symmetry and beauty. By 
stretching herself up to her full length, 
she succeeded in pulling down several 
old cobwebs that had been for years in 
the corner of the wall; and in the act 
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of doing so, disturbed some metallic 
substance, which fell first gen the 
chest, from which it trundled off to 
the ground, where it made two or 
three narrowing circles and then lay 
at rest. 

“ Murdher alive, mother!” she ex- 
claimed, “what is this? Hallo! a to- 
baccy-box—a fine round tobaccy-box 
of iron, bedad—an’ what's this on it ?— 
let me see ; two letthers. Wait till I 
rub the rust off; or stay, the rust 
shows them as well. Let me see—P. 
an’ what's the other ? ay, an M. P.M. 
—arra, what can that be for? Well, 
divil may care ; let it lie on the shelf 
there. Here now—none of your cross 
looks, I say—put these cobwebs to 
your face, an’ they'll stop the bleedin.’ 
Ha, ha, ha!—well—ha, ha, ha!—but 
you are a sight to fall in love wid 
this minute !” she exclaimed, laughing 
heartily at the blood-stained visage of 
the other. ‘ You won't spake, I see. 
Divil may care then, if you don’t you'll 
do the other thing—let it alone; but, 
at any rate, there’s the cobwebs for 
you, if you like to put them on ; an’ so 
bannath latht, an’ let that be a warnin’ 
to you not to rise your hand to me 


agin. 


‘**A sailor courted a farmer's daughther, 
That lived contaygious to the Isle o’ 
Man,” &c. &e. 


She then directed her steps to the 
dance in Kilnahushogue, where one 
would actually suppose, if mirth, 
laughter, and extraordinary buoyancy 
of spirits could be depended on, that 
she was gifted, in addition to her re- 
markable beauty, with the innocent and 
delightful disposition of an angel. 

The stepmother having dressed the 
wound as well as she could, sat down 
by the fire and began to ruminate on 
the violent contest which had just 
taken place, and in which she had 
borne such an unfortunate part. This 
was the first open and determined act 
of personal resistance which she had 
ever, until that moment, experienced 
at her step-daughter’s hands ; but now 
she feared that, if they were to live, as 
heretofore, under the same roof, their 
life should be one of perpetual strife— 
perhaps of ultimate bloodshed—and 
that these domestic brawls might un- 
happily terminate in the death of either. 
She felt that her own temper was none 
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of the best, and knew that so long as 
she was incapable of restraining it, or 
maintaining her coolness under the 
provocations to which the violent pas- 
sions of Sarah would necessarily expose 
her, so long must such conflicts as that 
which had just occurred, take place 
between them. She began now to fear 
Sarah, with whose remorseless disposi- 
tion she was too well acquainted, and 
came to the natural conclusion, that a 
residence under the same roof was by 
no means compatible with her own 
safety. 

“ She has been a curse to me!” she 
went on, unconsciously speaking aloud ; 
* for when she wasn’t able to bate me 
herself, her father didit for her. The 
divil is said to be fond of his own; an’ 
so does he doat on her, bekase she’s 
his image in every thing that’s bad. A 
hard life I'll lead between them from 
this out, espeshially now that she has 
got the upper hand of me. Yet what 
else can I expect or desarve? This 
load that’s on my conscience is worse. 
Night and day I’m sufferin’ in the 
sight of God, an’ actin’ as if I wasn’t 
to be brought in judgment afore him. 
What am I to do? I wish [| was 
in my grave! But then, again, how 
am I to face death ?—and that same’s 
not the worst; for afther death comes 
judgment! May the Lord prepare me 
for it, and guide and direct me how 
to act! One thing, I know, must be 
done—either she or I will lave this 
house; for live undher the same roof 
wid her I will not.” 

She then rose up, looked out of the 
door a moment, and, resuming her 
seat, went on with her soliloquy— 

‘“* No; he said it was likely he 
wouldn’t be home to-night. Wanst 
he gets upon his ould prophecies, he 
doesn’t care how long he stays away ; 
an’ why he can take the delight he 
does in prophesyin’ and foretellin’ good 
or evil, accordin’ as it sarves his pur- 
peers I’m sure I don’t know—espeshial- 
y when he only laughs in his sleeve 
at the people for believin’ him; but 
what’s that about poor Gra Gal Sul- 
livan? She threatened her, and spoke 
of her father, too, as bein’ init. Ah, 
ha! I must watch him there; an’ you, 
too, my lady-divle—for it ’ill go hard 
wid me if either of you injure a hair 
of her head. No, no, plaise God!— 
none of your evil doins or unlucky 
prophecies for her, so long, any way, 
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as I can presarye her from them, How 
black the evenin’ is gatherin’! but, 
God knows it’s it that’s the awful 
saison all out for harvest weather—it 
is that—it is that !" 

Having given utterance to these sen- 
timents, she took up the tobacco-box 
which Sarah had, in such an accidental 
manner, tumbled out of the wall, and 
surveying it for some moments, laid it 
hastily on the chest, and, clasping her 
hands, exclaimed— 

*‘ Saviour of life! it’s the same! Oh, 
marciful God, it’s thrue! it’s thrue!— 
the very same I seen wid him that 
evenin’. I know it by the broken 
hinge an’ the two letthers. The Lord 
forgive me my sins!—for I see now 
that do what we may, or hide it as we 


CHAPTER I,——-THE 


AT a somewhat more advanced period 
of the same evening, two men were on 
their way from the market-town of 
Ballynafail, towards a fertile portion 
of the country, named Aughamurran, 
which lay in a southern direction from 
it. One of them was a farmer, of mid- 
dling, or rather of struggling, cireum- 
stances, as was evident from the traces 
of wear and tear that were visible upon 
a dress that had once been comfortable 
and decent, although now it bore the 
marks of careful, though rather exten- 
sive repair. He was a thin, placid 
looking man, with something, however, 
of a careworn expression in his fea- 
tures, unless when he smiled, and then 
his face beamed with a look of kind- 
ness and goodwill that could not rea- 
dily be forgotten. The other was a 
strongly-built man, above the middle 
size, whose complexion and features 
were such as no one could look on with 
indifference, so strongly were they in- 
dicative of a twofold character, or, we 
should rather say, calculated to make 
a twofold impression. At one moment 
you might consider him handsome, and 
at another his countenance filled you 
with an impression of repugnance, if 
not of absolute aversion, so stern and 
inhuman were the characteristics which 
you read in it. His hair, beard, and 
eye-brows were an ebon black, as were 
his eyes; his features were hard and 
massive ; his nose, which was somewhat 
hooked, but too much pointed, seemed 
as if, whilst in a plastic state, it had 
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like, God is above all! Saviour of 
life, how will this end ?—an’ what will 
I do?—or how am Ito act? But any 
way, I must hide this, and put it out of 
his reach,” 

She accordingly went out, and hay- 
ing ascertained that no person saw her, 
thrust the box up under the thatch of 
the roof, in such a way that it was im- 
possible to suspect, by any apparent 
disturbance of the roof, that it was 
there; after which, she sat down with 
sensations of dread that were new to 
her, and that mingled themselves as 
strongly with her affections as it was 
possible for a woman of a naturally 
firm and undaunted character to feel 
them. 


BLACK PROPHET PROPHESIES. 


been sloped by a trowel towards one 
side of his face, a circumstance which, 
whilst taken in connexion with his black 
whiskers that ran to a point near his 
mouth, and piercing eyes that were 
too deeply and narrowly set, gave him, 
aided by his heavy eye-brows, an ex- 
pression at once of great cruelty and 
extraordinary cunning. This man, 
whilst travelling in the same direction 
with the other, had suffered himself to 
be overtaken by him ; in such a man- 
ner, however, that their coming in con- 
tact could not be attributed to any 
particular design on his part. 

** Why, then, Donnel Dhu,” said the 
farmer, “ sure it’s a sight for sore eyes 
to see you in this side of the country ; 
an’ now that J do see you, how are 
you?” 

*‘ Jist the ould six-an’-eight-pence, 
Jerry ; an’ how is the Sullivan blood 
in you, man alive? good an’ ould blood 
it is, in troth; how is the family ?” 

“ Why, we can’t—hut, what was I 
goin’ to say ?” replied his companion ; 
‘we can’t—complain—ershi mishi !— 
why, then, God help us, it’s we that 
can complain, Donnel, if there was any 
use in it; but, mavrone, there isn’t ; 
so all I can say is, that we’re jist mixed 
middlin’, like the praties in harvest, or 
hardly that same, indeed, since this 
woful change that has come on us.” 

“© Ay, ay,” replied the other ; “ but 
if that change has come on you, you 
know it didn’t come without warnin’ to 
the counthry; there’s a man livin’ that 
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foretould as much—that seen it com- 
in’—ay, ever since the pope was made 
prisoner, for that was what brought 
Bonaparte’s fate—that's now the cause 
of the downfall of every thing upon 
him.” 

* An’ it was the hard fate for us, as 
well as for himself,” replied Sullivan ; 
‘little he thought, or little he cared, 
for what he made us suffer, an’ for 
what he’s makin’ us suffer still, by the 
come-down that the prices have got.” 

* Well, but he’s sufferin’ himself 
more than any of us,” replied Donnel ; 
** however, that was prophesied too ; 
it’s read of in the ould Chronicles. 
* An eagle will be sick,’ says St. Ko- 
lumbkill, ‘ but the bed of the sick eagle 
is not a tree, but a rock; an’ there he 
must suffer till the curse of the Father* 
is removed from him; an’ then he'll 
get well, an’ fly over the world.’” 

‘Is that in the prophecy, Donnel ?” 

* Tt’s St. Kolumbkill’s words I’m 
spakin’.” 

“‘ Throth, at any rate,” replied Sul- 
livan, * I didn’t care we had back the 
war prices again; aither that or that 
the dear rents wor let down to meet the 
poor prices we have now. This wo- 
ful saison along wid the low prices and 
the high rents, houlds out a black and 
terrible look for the counthry, God 
help us!” 

“ Ay,” returned the Black Prophet, 
for it was he, “ if you only knew it.” 

« Why, was that, too, prophesied ?” 
inquired Sullivan. 

** Was it? No; but ax yourself is 
it. Isn't the Almighty, in his wrath, 
this moment proclaimin’ it through the 
heavens and the airth? Look about 
you, and say what is it you see that 
doesn’t foretel famine —famine—fa- 
mine! Doesn’t the dark wet day an’ 
the rain, rain, rain, foretel it? Doesn't 
the rottin’ crops, the unhealthy air, an’ 
the green damp foretel it? Doesn't 
the sky without a sun, the heavy clouds, 
an’ the angry fire of the West foretel 
it? Isn’t the airth a page of pro- 
phecy, an’ the sky a page of prophecy, 
where every man may read of famine, 
pestilence, an’ death? The airth is 
softened for the grave, an’ in the black 
clouds of heaven you may see the death- 
hearses movin’ slowly along—funeral 
afther funeral—funeral afther funeral 


* That is—the Pope, in consequence of Buonaparte having imprisoned him. 





—an’ nothing to folly them but lamen- 
tation an’ woe, by the widow an’ orphan 
—the fatherless, the motherless, an’ 
the childless—woe an’ lamentation— 
lamentation an’ woe.” 

Donnel Dhu, like every prophecy 
man of his kind—a character in Ire- 
land, by the way, that has nearly, if 
not altogether, disappeared—was pro- 
vided with a set of prophetic declama- 
tions suited to particular occasions and 
circumstances, and these he recited in 
a voice of high and monotonous reci- 
tative, that caused them to fall with a 
very impressive effect upon the minds 
and feelings of his audience. In addi- 
tion to this, the very nature of his sub- 
ject rendered a figurative style and 
suitable language necessary, a circum- 
stance which, aided by a natural flow 
of words, and a felicitous illustration of 
imagery—for which, indeed, all pro- 
phecy-men were remarkable — had 
something peculiarly fascinating and 
persuasive to the class of persons he 
was in the habit of addressing. The 
gifts of these men, besides, were exer- 
cised with such singular delight, that 
the constant repetition of their oracu- 
lar exhibitions by degrees created an 
involuntary impression on themselves, 
that ultimately rose to a kind of wild 
and turbid enthusiasm, partaking at 
once of imposture and fanaticism. 
Many of them were, therefore, nearly 
as much the dupes of the delusions 
that proceeded from their own heated 
imaginations as the ignorant people, 
who looked upon them as oracles ; for 
we know that nothing at all events so 
much generates imposture as credu- 
lity. 

* Indeed, Donnel,” replied Sullivan, 
“‘what you say is unfortunately too 
thrue. Every thing we can look upon 
appears to have the mark of God’s dis- 
pleasure on it; but if we have dearth 
and sickness now, what'll become of 
us this time twelvemonths, when we'll 
feel this failure most?” 

*‘ [ have said it,” replied the pro- 
phet ; “an’if my tongue doesn’t tell 
truth, the tongue that never tells a lie 
will.” 

« And what tongue is that?” asked 
his companion. 

* The tongue of the death-bell will 
tell it day after day to every parish in 
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the land. However, we know that 
death’s before us, an’ the grave, afther 
all, is our only consolation.” 

‘* God help us,” exclaimed Sullivan, 
“if we hadn’t betther and brighter con- 
solation than the grave. Only for the 
hopes in our Divine Redeemer an his 
mercy, it’s little consolation the grave 
could give us. But, indeed, Donnel, 
as you say, every thing about us is 
enough to sink the heart within one— 
an’ no hope at all of a change for the 
betther. However, God is good, an’ 
if it’s his will that we should suffer, it’s 
our duty to submit to it.” 

The prophet looked around him with 
a gloomy aspect, and, truth to say, the 
appearance of every thing on which 
the eye could rest, was such as gave 
unquestionable indications of wide- 
spread calamity to the country. 

The evening, which was now far 
advanced, had impressed on it a cha- 
racter of such dark and hopeless deso- 
lation as weighed down the heart with 
a feeling of cold and chilling gloom 
that was communicated by the dreary 
aspect of every thing around. The 
sky was obscured by a heavy canopy of 
low, dull clouds that had about them 
none of the grandeur of storm, but 
lay overhead charged with those win- 
try deluges which we feel to be so un- 
natural and alarming in autumn, whose 
bounty and beauty they equally disfi- 
gure and destroy. The whole sum- 
mer had been sunless and wet—one, in 
fact, of ceaseless rain, which fell day 
after day, week after week, and month 
after month, until the sorrowful con- 
sciousness had arrived that any change 
for the better must now come tvo 
late, and that nothing was certain but 
the terrible union of famine, disease, 
and death which was to follow. The 
season, owing to the causes specified, 
was necessarily late, and such of the 
crops as were ripe had a sickly and un- 
thriving look, that told of comparative 
failure, whilst most of the fields which, 
in other autumns, would have been 
ripe and yellow, were now covered with 
a thin, backward crop, so unnaturally 
green that all hope of maturity was 
out of the question. Low meadows 
were in a state of inundation, and on 
alluvial soils the ravages of the floods 
were visible in layers of mud and 
gravel that were deposited over many 
of the prostrate corn fields. The 
peat turf lay in oozy and neglected 
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heaps, for there had not been sun 
enough to dry it sufficiently for use, 
so that the poor had want of fuel, and 
cold to feel, as well as want of food 
itself. Indeed, the appearance of the 
country, in consequence of this wetness 
in the firing, was singularly dreary and 
depressing. Owing to the difficulty 
with which it burned, or rather wasted 
away, without light or heat, the eye, 
in addition to the sombre hue which the 
absence of the sun cast overall things, 
was forced to dwell upon the long 
black masses of smoke which trailed 
slowly over the whole country, or 
hung, during the thick sweltering 
calms, in broad columns that gave to 
the face of nature an aspect strikingly 
dark and disastrous, when ,associated, 
as it was, with the destitution and suf- 
fering of the great body of the people. 
The general appearance of the crops 
was indeed deplorable. In some parts 
the grain was beaten down by the 
rain ; in airier situations it lay cut but 
unsaved, and scattered over the fields, 
awaiting an occasional glimpse of fee- 
ble sunshine; and in other and richer 
soils whole fields, deplorably lodged, 
were green with the destructive exu- 
berance of a second growth. The 
season, though wet, was warm ; and it 
is unnecessary to say that the luxuri- 
ance of all weeds and unprofitable pro- 
ductions was rank and strong, whilst 
an unhealthy fermentation pervaded 
every thing that was destined for food. 
A brooding stillness, too, lay over all 
nature; cheerfulness had disappeared, 
even the groves and hedges were silent, 
for the very birds had ceased to sing, 
and the earth seemed as if it mourned 
for the approaching calamity, as well 
as for that which had been already felt. 
The whole country, in fact, was welter- 
ring and surging with the wet formed 
by the incessant overflow of rivers, 
whilst the falling cataracts, joined to 
a low monotonous hiss, or what the 
Scotch term sugh, poured their faint but 
dismal murmurs on the gloomy silence 
which otherwise prevailed around. 
Such was the aspect of the evening in 
question ; but as the men advanced, a 
new element of desolation and dismay 
soon became visible. The sun, ere he 
sank among the dark western clouds, 
shot out over this dim and miserable 
prospect alight soangry, yet so ghastly, 
that it gave to the whole earth a wild, 
alarming, and spectral hue, like that 
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seen in some feverish dream. In thisap- 
pearance there was great terror and 
sublimity, for as it fell upon the black 
shifting clouds, the effect was made 
still more awful by the accidental re- 
semblance which they bore to coffins, 
hearses, and funeral processions, as 
observed by the prophecy-man, all of 
which seemed to have been lit up 
against the deepening shades of even- 
ing by some Gigantic Death-light that 
superadded its fearful omens to the 
gloomy scene on which it fell. 

The sun as he then appeared might 
not inaptly be compared to some great 
prophet, who, clothed with the majesty 
and terror of an angry God, was com- 
missioned to launch his denunciations 
against the iniquity of nations, and to 
reveal to them, as they lay under the 
shadow of his wrath, the terrible ca- 
lamities with which he was about to 
visit their transgressions. 

The two men now walked on in si- 
lence for some time, Donnel Dhu hav- 
ing not deemed it necessary to make 
any reply to the pious and becoming 
sentiments uttered by Sullivan. At 
length the latter spoke— 

« Barrin’ what we all know, Donnel, 
an’ that’s the saison an’ the sufferin’ 
that’s init, is there no news stirrin’ at 
all? Is it thrue that ould Dick o’ the 
Grange is drawin’ near to his last ac- 
count ?” 

* Not so bad as that; but he’s still 
complainin’, It’s one day up and 
another day down wid him—an’ of 
coorse his laise of life can’t be long 
now.” 

«“ Well, well,” responded Sullivan, 
‘it’s not for us to pass judgment on 
our fellow-cratures ; but by all ac- 
counts he’ll have a hard reckonin’.” 

* That's his own affair, you know,” 
said Donnel Dhu; “ but his son, mas- 
ther Richard, or ‘ Young Dick,’ as they 
call him, will be an improvement upon 
the ould stock.” 

* Asto that, some says ay, an’ some 
says no; but I believe myself, that he 
has, like his father, both good an’ bad 
in him; for the ould man, if the mag- 
got bit him, or that he took the no- 
tion, would do one a good turn ; an’ if 
he took a likin’ to you, he’d go any 
lin’th to sarve you; but, then, you 
were never sure of him—nor he didn’t 
himself know this minute what he’d do 
the next.” 

* That’s thrue enough,” replied Don- 
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nel Dhu; * but avin’ him to shift for 

himself, I’m of opinion that you an’ I 
are likely to get wet jackets before 
we're much oulder. Ha! Did you 
see that lightnin’? God presarve us! 
it was terrible—an’—ay, there itis—the 
thundher! God be about us, thundher 
at this hour is very fearful. 1 would 
give a thrifle to be in my own little 
cabin, an’ indeed I’m afeard that I 
won't be worth the washin’ when I get 
there, if I can go back sich a night as 
it’s goin’ to be.” 

‘The last few years, Donnel, has 
brought a grievous change upon me 
aud mine,” replied Sullivan. ‘ The 
time was, an’ it’s not long since, when I 
could give you a comfortable welcome 
as well asa willin’ one ; however, thank 
God, it isn’t come to sich a hard pass 
wid me yet that I haven’t a roof an’ a 
bit to ait to offer you; an’ so to sich 
asit is you're heartily welcome. Home! 
oh, you mustn't talk of home this night. 
Blood, you know,is thicker than wather, 
an’ if it was only on your wife Nelly’s 
account you should be welcome. Second 
an’ third cousins by the mother’s side we 
are, an’ that’s purty strong. Oh, no, 
don’t talk of goin’ home this night.” 

* Well,” replied the other, “ I’m 
thankful to you, Jerry, an’ indeed as 
the night’s comin’ on so hard an’ 
stormy, I'll accept your kind offer; a 
mouthful of any thing will do me, an’ 
a dry sate at your hearth till mornin’.” 

* Unfortunately, as I said,” replied 
Sullivan, “it’s but poor an’ humble 
tratement I can give you; but if it was 
betther you should be jist as welcome 
to it, an’ what more can I say ?” 

“ What more can you say, indeed! 
I know your good heart, Jerry, as 
who doesn’t? Dear me, how it’s 
powrin’ over there towards the south— 
ha, there it is again, that thundher ! 
Well, thank goodness, we haven't far 
to go, at any rate, an’ the shower hasn’t 
come round this far yet. In the mane 
time let us step out an’ thry to escape 
it if we can.” 

‘* Let us cross the fields, then,” said 
Sullivan, an’ get up home by the 
Slang, an’ then behind our garden; 
to be sure, the ground is in a sad 
plash, but then it will save a long twist 
round the road, an’ as you say, we may 
escape the rain yet.” ; 

Both accordingly struck off the 
highway, and took a short path across 
the fields, whilst.at every-step the wa- 
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ter spurted up out of the spongy soil, 
so that they were soon wet nearly to 
the knees, so thoroughly saturated was 
the ground with the rain which had 
incessantly fallen. After toiling through 
plashy fields, they at length went up, 
as Sullivan had said, by an old unfre- 
quented footpath, that ran behind his 
garden, the back of which consisted of 
a thick elder hedge, through which 
scarcely the heaviest rain could pene- 
trate. At one end of this garden, 
through a small angle, _— a cul 
de sac, or point, where the hedge was 
joined by one of whitethorn, ran the 
little obsolete pathway alluded to, and 
as another snigle brought them at once 
upon the spot we are describing, it 
would so happen that if any one had 
been found there when they appeared, 
it would be impossible to leave it if 
they wished to do so; without directly 
meeting them, there being no other 
mode of egress from it except by the 
footway in question. 

In that sheltered nook, then, our 
travellers found a young man about 
two or three and twenty, holding the 
unresisting hand of a very beautiful 
and bashful-looking girl, not more than 
nineteen, between his. From their po- 
sition, and the earnestness with which 
the young peasant addressed her, there 
could be little doubt as to the subject 
matter of their conversation. If a 
bolt from the thunder which had been 
rolling a little before among the moun- 
tains, and which was still faintly heard 
in the distance, had fallen at the feet of 
the young persons in question, it could 
not have filled them with more alarm 
than the appearance of Sullivan and the 
prophet. The girl, who became pale 
and red by turns, hung her head, then 
covered her face with her hands ; and 
after a short and ineffectual struggle, 
burst into tears, exclaiming— 

« Oh, my God, it is my father!” 

The youth, for he seemed scarcely 
to have reached maturity, after a hesi- 
tating glance at Sullivan, seemed at 
once to have determined the course of 
conduct he should pursue. His eye 
assumed a bold and resolute bechhaahe 
held himself more erect—and turning 
towards the girl, without removing his 
gaze from her father, he said in aloud 
and manly tone— 

“ Dear Mave, it is foolish to be 
frightened. What have you done that 
ought to make you aither ashamed or 
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afeard? If there’s blame any where, 
it’s mine, not yours, an’ I’ll bear it.” 

Sullivan, on discovering this stolen 
interview—for. such it was—felt pre- 
cisely as a man would feel, who found 
himself unexpectedly within the dart of 
a rattlesnake, with but one chance of 
safety in his favour, and a thousand 
againsthim. His whole frame literally 
shook with the deadly depth of his re- 
sentment; and in a voice which fully 
betrayed its vehemence, he replied— 

‘** Blame! aye, shame an’ blame—sin 
an’ sorrow there is, an’ ought to rest 
upon her for this unnatural an’ cursed 
meetin’! Blame! surely, an’ as I 
stand here to witness her shame, [ tell 
her that there would not be a just God 
in heaven, if she’s not yet punished for 
houldin’ this guilty discoorse with the 
son of the man that has her uncle’s 
blood—my only brother's blood—on 
his hand of murdher-———” 

“It’s false,” replied the young fellow, 
with kindling eye; “it’s false, from 
your teeth to your marrow. I know 
my father’s heart an’ his thought— 
an’ I say, that whoever charges him 
with the murder of your brother, is a 
liar—a false and damnable li 

He checked himself ere he closed the 
sentence. 

“‘ Jerry Sullivan,” said he, in an al- 
tered voice, “I ax your pardon for 
the words—it’s but natural you should 
feel as you do; but if it was any 
other man than yourself that brought 
the charge of blood against my father, 
I would tramp upon him where he 
stands.” 

‘An’ maybe murdher him, as my 
poor brother was murdhered. Dalton, 
[ see the love of blood in your eye,” 
replied Sullivan, bitterly. 

** Why,” returned the other, “ you 
have no proof that the man was mur- 
dered at all. His body was never 
found ; and no one can say what be- 
came of him. For all that any one 
knows to the contrairy, he may be 
alive still.” 

“Begone, sirra,” said Sullivan, in 
a burst of impetuous resentment, 
which he could not restrain, “if I 
ever know you to open your lips to 
that daughter of mine—if the mane 
crature can be my daughter—I’ll make 
it be the blackest deed but one that ever 
a Dalton did; an’ as for you—go in at 
wanst—1’ll make you hear me by-and- 


by.” 
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Dalton looked at him once more 
with a kindling, but a smiling eye. 

«‘ Spake what you like,” said he— 
*T'll curb myself. Only, if you wish 
your daughter to go in, you had bet- 
ther lave the way, and let her pass.” 

Mave—for such was her name— 
with trembling limbs, burning blushes, 
and palpitating heart, then passed 
from the shady angle where they 
stood; but ere she did, one quick and 
lightning glance was bestowed upon 
her lover, which, brief though it was, 
he felt as a sufficient consolation for 
the enmity of her father. 

The prophet had not yet spoken; 
nor indeed had time been given him to 
do so, had he been inclined. He look- 
ed on, however, with surprise, which 
soon assumed the appearance, as well 
as the reality of some malignant sa- 
tisfaction, which he could not conceal. 
He eyed Dalton with a grin of pecu- 
liar bitterness. 

“ Well,” said he, “it’s the general 
opinion that if any one knows or can 
tell what the future may bring about, 
I can; an’ if my knowledge doesn't 
desave me, Dalton, I think, while 
you're before me, that I’m lookin’ at 
a man that was never born to be 
drowned at any rate. I prophecy 
that, die when you may, you'll live to 
see your own funeral.” 

«If you're wise,” replied the young 
man, “you'll not provoke me now. 
Jerry Sullivan may say what he wishes 
—he’s safe—an’ he knows why; but 
I warn you, Donnel Dhu, to take no 
liberty with me—I'll not bear it.” 

“ Troth, I don’t blame Jerry Sul- 
livan,” rejoined the prophet. ‘Of 
coorse, no man would wish to have a 
son-in-law hanged. It’s in the pro- 
phecy that you'll goto the surgeons yet.” 

“ Did you foresee in your prophe- 
cies this mornin’ that you'd get your- 
self well drubbed before night ?” asked 
Dalton, bristling up. 

* No,” said the other; “my pro- 
phecy seen no one able to do it.” 

« You an’ your prophecy are liars, 
then,” retorted the other ; ‘an’ in the 
doom you’re kind enough to give me, 
don’t be too sure but you meant your- 
self. There’s more of murdher an’ 
the gallows in your face than there is 
in mine. That's all I'll say, Donnel. 
Any thing else you may get from me 
will be a blow ; so take care of your- 
self,”’ 
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*‘ Let him alone, Donnel,” said Sul- 
livan; it’s not safe to meddle with one 
of his name. You don’t know what 
harm he may do you.” 

“I'm not afeard of him,” said the 
prophet, with a sneer; “he'll find 
himself a little mistaken, if he tries 
his hand. It won’t be for me you'll 
hang, my lad.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, 
when a terrific blow on the eye, struck 
with the rapidity of lightning, shot 
him to the earth, where he lay for 
about half a minute, apparently insen- 
sible. He then got up, and after shak- 
ing his head, as if to rid himself of a 
sense of confusion and stupor, looked 
at Dalton for some time. 

«* Well,” said he, “ it’s all over now 
—but the truth is, the fault was my 
own. I provoked him too much, an’ 
without any occasion. I’m sorry you 
struck me, Condy, for I was only 
jokin’ all the time. I never had ill- 
will against you; an’ in spite of what 
has happened, I haven’t now.” 

A feeling of generous regret, almost 
amounting to remorse, instantly touch- 
ed Dalton’s heart ; he seized the hand 
of Donnel, and expressed his sorrow 
for the blow which he had given him. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “ why 
did I strike you? But sure no one 
could for a minute suppose that you 
weren't in airnest.” 

«* Well, well,” said the other, “ let 
it be a warnin’ to both of us ;—to me, 
in the first place, never to carry a joke 
too far; and to you, never to allow 
your passion to get the betther of you, 
afaird you might give a blow in anger 
that you'd have cause to repent of all 
the days of your life. My eye and 
cheek is in a frightful state; but no 
matther, Condy, I forgive you, espe- 
cially in the hope that you'll mark my 
advice.” 

Dalton once more asked his pardon, 
and expressed his most unqualified 
sorrow for what had occurred; after 
which he again shook hands with Don- 
nel, and departed. 

Sullivan felt amazed at this ren- 
contre, especially at the nature of its 
singular and unexpected termination ; 
he seemed, however, to fall into a me- 
ditative and gloomy mood, and ob- 
served, when Dalton had gone— 

«‘ If I ever had any doubt, Donnel, 
that my poor brother owed his death 
to a Sullivan, I haven't it now.” 
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**T don’t blame you much for sayin’ 
so,” replied Donnel. “ I’m sorry my- 
self for what happened, and especially 
as you were present. I'm afeard, in- 
deed, that a man’s life would be but 
little in that boy’s hands undher a fit of 
passion. [ provoked him too much 
though.” 

“TT think so,” said Sullivan. “ In- 
deed, to tell you the truth, I had as 
a notion that you wor jokin’ as he 

ad.” 

“« That’s my drame out last night, at 
all events,” said Donnel. 

“ How is that ?” asked Sullivan, as 
they approached the door. 

« Why,” said he, “I dreamt that I 
was lookin’ for a hammer at your 
house, an’ 1 thought that you hadn’t 
one to give me; but your daughter 
Mave came to me, and said, ‘ here’s 
a hammer for you, Donnel, an’ take 
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Jerry Suttivan’s house and place had 
about them all the marks and tokens 
of gradual decline. The thatch on 
the roof had begun to get black, and 
in some places it was sinking into rot- 
ten ridges; the yard was untidy and 
dirty ; the walls and hedges were 
broken and dismantled ; and the gates 
were lying about, or swinging upon 
single hinges. The whole air of the 
premises was uncomfortable to the 
spectator, who could not avoid feel- 
ing that there existed in the owner 
either wilful neglect, or unsuccessful 
struggle. The chimneys, from which 
the thatch had sunk down, stood up 
with the incrustations of lime that 
had been trowelled round their bases, 
projecting uselessly out from them ; 
some of the quoins had fallen from 
the gable; the plaister came off the 
walls in several places, and the white- 
wash was sadly discoloured. 

Inside, the aspect of every thing was 
fully as bad, if not worse. Tables and 
chairs, and the general furniture of the 
house had all that character of actual 
cleanliness and apparent want of care, 
which poverty superinduces upon the 
most strenuous efforts of industry. 
The floor was beginning to break up 
into holes; tables and chairs were 
crazy ; the dresser, though clean, had 
a cold, hungry, and unfurnished look ; 
and what was unquestionably the worst 
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care of it, for it belongs to Condy 
Dalton.’ I thought I took it, an’ the 
first thing I found myself doin’ was 
drivin’ a nail in what appeared was 
my own coffin. The same dhrame 
would alarm me, but that I know that 
dhrames goes by contraries, as I've 
reason to think this will.” 

“No man understands these things 
better than yourself, Donnel,” said 
Sullivan ; “but, for my part, I think 
there’s a dangerous kick in the boy 
that jist left us; an’ I’m much mis- 
taken or the world will hear of it, an’ 
know it yet.” 

« Well, well,” said Donnel Dhu, in 
a very Christian-like spirit, “I fear 
you're right, Jerry; but still let us 
hope for the best.” 

And as he spoke they entered the 
house. 


ON THE DECLINE—OMENS. 


symptom of all, the inside of the chim- 
ney-brace, where formerly the sides 
and flitches of deep, fat bacon, grey 
with salt, were arranged in goodly 
rows, now presented nothing but the 
bare and dust-covered hooks, from 
which they had depended in happier 
times. About a dozen of herrings 
hung at one side of a worn salt-box, 
and at the other a string of onions 
that was now nearly stripped, both 
constituting the principal kitchen 
varied, perhaps, with a little butter- 
milk—which Sullivan’s family were 
then able to afford themselves with 
their potatoes. 

We cannot close our description 
here, however ; for sorry we are to say, 
that the severe traces of poverty were 
as visible upon the inmates themselves 
as upon the house and its furniture. 
Sullivan’s family consisted of his eldest 
daughter, aged nineteen, two growing 
boys, the eldest about sixteen, and se- 
veral younger children besides. These 
last were actually ragged—all of them 
scantily and poorly clothed; and if 
any additional proof were wanting 
that poverty, in one of its most trying 
shapes, had come among them, it was 
to be found in their pale, emaciated fea- 
tures, and in that languid look of care 
and depression, which any diminution 
in the natural quantity of food for 
any length of time uniformly Se 
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upon the countenance. In fact, the 
whole group had a sickly and woe-worn 
appearance, as was evident from the 
unnatural dejection of the young, who, 
instead of exhibiting the cheerfulness 
and animation of youth, now moped 
about without gaiety, sat brooding in 
corners, or struggled for a warm place 
nearest the dull and cheerless fire. 

“ The day was, Donnel,” said Sul- 
livan, whilst he pointed, with a sigh, 
to the unfurnished chimney, “ when 
we could give you—-as I said a while 
agone—a betther welcome—in one 
sense—I mane betther tratement— 
than we can give you now; but you 
know the times that is in it, an’ you 
know the down-come we have got, an’ 
that the whole counthry has got—so 
you must only take the will for the 
deed now—to such as we have, you're 
heartily welcome. Get us some din- 
ner, Bridget,” he added, turning to the 
wife ; “but first and foremost, bring 
that girl into the room here, till she 
hears what I have to say to her; and, 
Donnel, as you wor a witness to the 
disgraceful sight we seen a while agone, 
come in and hear, too, what I’m goin’ to 
saytoher. I'll have no black thraison 


in my own om Pape my own blood, 


an’ against the blood of my lovin’ bro- 
ther, that was so thraicherously shed 
by that boy’s father.” 

The persons he addressed imme- 
diately passed into the cold damp room, 
as he spoke—Mave, the cause of all 
this anxiety, evidently in such a state 
of excitement as. was pitiable. Her 
mother, who, as well as every other 
member of the family, had been igno- 
rant of this extraordinary attachment, 
seemed perfectly bewildered by the 
language of her husband, at whom, as 
at her daughter, she looked, with a 
face, on which might be read equal 
amazement and alarm. 

Mave Sullivan was a young creature, 
shaped with extraordinary symmetry, 
and possessed of great natural grace. 
Her stature was tall, and all her mo- 
tions breathed unstudied ease and har- 
mony. In colour, her long abundant 
hair was beautifully fair—precisely of 
that delightful shade which general- 
ly accompanies a pale but exquisitely 
clear and almost transparent complex- 
jon. Her face was oblong, and her 
features so replete with an expres- 
sion of innocence and youth, as left 
én the beholder a conviction that she 
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breathed of utter guilelessness and an- 
gelic purity itself. This was princi- 
pally felt in the bewitching charm of 
her smile, which was irresistible, and 
might turn the hatred of a demon into 
love. All her motions were light and 
elastic, and her whole figure, though 
not completely developed, was suffi- 
ciently rounded by the fulness of health 
and youth to give promise of a rich 
and luxuriant maturity. On this occa- 
sion she became deadly pale, but as 
she was one of those whose beauty only 
assumes a new phase of attraction at 
every change, her paleness now made 
her appear, if possible, an object of 
greater interest. 

In God's name, Jerry,” asked 
her mother, looking from father to 
daughter, in a state of much distress, 
‘* what is wrong, or what has happened 
to put you into sich a condition? I 
see by the anger in your eye an’ the 
whiteness on your cheeks, barrin’ the 
little red spot in the middle, that some 
thing out o’ the way all out has hap- 
pened to vex you.” 

** You may well say so, Bridget,” he 
replied ; “ but when I tell you that [ 
came upon that undutiful daughter of 
ours coortin’ wid the son of the man 
that murdhered her uncle—my only 
brother—you won't be cunmiaten the 
state you see me in—coortin’ wid a 
fellow that Dan M‘Gowan here knows 
will be hanged yet, for he’s jist afther 
tellin’ him so.” 

** You're ravin’, Jerry,” exclaimed 
his wife, who appeared to feel the 
matter as incredible ; “ you don’t mean 
to tell me that she’d spake to, or know, 
er make any freedoms whatsomever 
wid young Condy Dalton, the son of 
her uncle’s murdherer? Hut, no, 
Jerry, don’t say that at all events— 
any disgrace but that—death, the grave, 
or—or—any thing—any thing—but 
sich an unnatural curse as that would 
be.” 

‘1 found them together behind the 
garden not many minutes ago,” replied 
Sullivan. ‘ Donnel here seen them as 
well as I did—deny it she can’t; an’ 
now let her say what brought her there 
to meet him, or rather what brought 
him all the way there to meet her ?— 
Answer me that, you disgrace to the 
name—answer me at wanst!” 

The poor girl trembled, and be- 
came so weak as to be scarcely able to 
stand ; in fact, she durst not raise hen 
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eye to meet that of either parent, but 
stood condemned and incapable of ut- 
terance. 

The night had now nearly set in, 
and one of her little sisters entered 
with arush candle in her hand, the 
light of which, as it fell dimly and 
feebly on the group, gave to the pro- 
ceedings a wild and impressive appear- 
ance. The prophecy-man, with his 
dark, stern look, peculiar nose, and 
black raven hair that fell thickly over 
his shoulders, contrasted strongly with 
the fair, artless countenance and beau- 
tiful figure of the girl who stood beside 
him, whilst over opposite them were 
Sullivan himself and his wife, their 
faces pale with sorrow, anxiety, and 
indignation. 

“Give me that candle,” proceeded 
her father—“ hand it to me, child, and 
leave the room ; then,” he proceeded, 
holding it up to a great coat of frieze 
which hung against the wall—* there’s 
his coat—there’s my lovin’ brother’s 
coat; look upon it now, and ax your- 
self what do you desarve for meetin’ 


against our will an’ consint the son of 


him that has the murdher of the man 
that owned it on his hands an’ on 
his heart? What do you desarve, I say ?” 

The girl spoke not, but the black 
prophet, struck by the words and the 
unexpected appearance of the mur- 
dered man’s coat, started; in a mo- 
ment, however, he composed himself, 
and calmly turned his eyes upon Sul- 
livan, who proceeded to address his 
daughter. 

“You have nothing to say, then? 
You're guilty, an’ of coorse you have 
no excuse to make; however, I'll soon 
put an end to all this. Bring mea 
a If your book oath can 

ind you down against ever . 

He could proceed no further. On 
uttering the last words, his daughter 
tottered, and would have fallen to the 
ground, had not Donnel Dhu caught 
her in his arms. She had, in fact, be- 
come almost insensible from excess of 
shame and over excitement, and, as 
Donnel carried her towards a bed that 
was in the corner of the room, her 
head lay over against his face. 

It is unnecessary to say that Sulli- 
van’s indignation was immediately lost 
in alarm. On bringing the candle 
near her, the first thing they observed 
were streaks of blood upon Donnel 
Dhu’s face, that gave to it, in con- 
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nexion with the mark of the blow he 
had received, a frightful and hideous 
expression. 

« What is this!” exclaimed her mo- 
ther, seizing the candle, and holding it 
to the beautiful features of her trem- 
bling daughter, which were now also 
dabbled with blood—* in God’s name 
what ails my child? O Mave, Mave, 
my darlin’, what’s come over you? 
Blessed Mother of Marcy, what blood 
is this? Achora machree, Mave, 
spake to me—to the mother that ‘ud 
go distracted, an’ that will, too, if any 
thing’s wrong wid you. It was cruel 
in you, Jerry, to spake to her so harsh 
as you did, an’ to take her to task be- 
fore a sthranger in sich a cuttin’ man- 
ner. Saiver of Airth, Mave, darlin’, 
won’t you spake to me—to your own 
mother !” 

**Maybe I did spake to her too se- 
verely,” said her father, now relenting, 
‘an’ if I did, may God forgive me; for 
eure you know, Bridget, 1 wouldn't in- 
jure a hair of my darlin’s head. But this 
blood !—this blood !—oh, where did 
it come from ?” 

Her weakness, however, proved but 
of short duration, and their apprehen- 
sion was soon calmed. Mave looked 
round her rather wildly, and no sooner 
had her eyes rested on Donnel Dhu 
than she shrieked aloud, and turning 
her face away from him with something 
akin to fear and horror, she flung her. 
self into her mother’s arms, exclaiming, 
as she hid her face in her bosom— 

« Oh, save me from that man ; don’t 
let him near me; don't let him touch 
me. I can’t tell why, but I’m deadly 
afraid of him. What blood is that upon 
his face ? Father, stand between us!” 

“Foolish girl !” exclaimed her fa- 
ther, “you don’t know what you're 
sayin’. Of coorse, Donnel, you'll not 
heed her words ; for, indeed, she hasn’t 
come to herself yet. But, in God’s 
name, where did this blood come from 
that’s upon you and her ?” 

“You. can’t suppose, Jerry,” said 
Donnel, “that the poor girl’s words 
would make me take any notice of 
them. She has been too much fright- 
ened, and won't know maybe, in a few 
minutes, that she spoke them at all.” 

“ That’s thrue,” said her mother ; 
“but with regard to the blood——” 

She was about to proceed, when 
Mave rose up, and requested to be 
taken out of the room. 
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« Bring me to the kitchen,” said she, 
“I'm afraid; and see this blood, mo- 
ther.” 

Precisely as she spoke, a few drops 
of blood fell from her nose, which, of 
course, accounted for its appearance 
on Donnel’s face, and probably for her 
terror also at his repulsive aspect. 

«What makes you afeard of poor 
Donnel, asthore?” asked her mother 
—‘a man that wouldn’t injure a hair 
of your head, nor of one belongin’ to 
you, an’ never did.” 

“ Why, when my father,” she re- 
turned, “ spoke about the coat there, 
an’ jist as Donnel started, I looked at 
it, an’ seen it movin’, an’, I don’t know 
why, but I got afeard of him.” 

ullivan held up the candle mechani- 
cally, as she spoke, towards the coat, 
upon which they all naturally gazed ; 
but, whether from its dim flickering 
light, or the force of imagination, cannot 
be determined, one thing was certain, 
the coat appeared actually to move 
again, as if disturbed by some invisible 
hand. Again, also, the prophet invo- 
luntarily started, but only for a single 
moment. 

“Tut,” said he, “it’s merely the 
unsteady light of the candle; show it 
here.” 

He seized the rushlight from Sulli- 
van, and approaching the coat, held it 
so close to it, that had there been the 
slightest possible motien, it could not 
have escaped their observation. 

“Now,” he added, “ you see whe- 
ther it moves or not; but, indeed, the 

r girl is so frightened by the scowld- 
in’ she got, that I don’t wondher at the 
7 she’s in.” 

rs. Sullivan kept still gazing at the 
coat, in a state of terror almost equal 
to that of her daughter. 

6¢ Well,” said she, “ I’ve often heard 
it said that one is sometimes to disbe- 
lieve their own eyes; an’ only that 
I know the thing couldn’t happen, I 
would swear on the althar that I seen 
it movin’.” 

«I thought so myself, too,” observ- 
ed Sullivan, who also seemed to have 
been a good deal perplexed and awed 
by the impression ; “ but of coorse I 
agree wid Donnel, that it was the un- 
steady light of the rush that made us 
think so ; howaniver it doesn’t matther 
now ; move or no move, it wont bring 
him that owned it back to us, so God 
rest him! and now, Bridget, thry an’ 
get us something to ait.” 
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** Before the girl laves the room,” 
said the —— man, ‘‘ let me spake 
what I think, an’ what I know. I've 
lost many a weary day an’ night in 
studyin’ the futhur, an’ in lookin’ 
into what’s to come. I must spake, 
then, what I think, an’ what I know, 
regardin’ her. I must; for when the 
feelin’ is on me, I can’t keep the pro- 
phecy back.” 

‘Oh! let me go, mother,” exclaimed 
the alarmed girl ; “let me go; I can’t 
bear to look at him.” 

«¢ One minute, acushla, till you hear 
what he has to say to you,” and she 
held her back with a kind of authori- 
tative violence, as Mave attempted to 
leave the room. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, my purty crea- 
ture,” spoke the prophet; ‘don’t be 
alarmed at what I’m goin’ to say to you, 
an’ about you, for you needn’t. I see 
great good fortune before you. I see 
a grand and handsome husband at your 
side, and a fine house to livein. Isee 
stairs, an’ carpets, an’ horses, an’ hounds, 
an’ yourself with jewels in your white 
little ears, and silks an’ satins on your 

urty figure. That's a wakin’ dhrame 
[ had, an’ you may all mark my words, 
if it doesn’t come out thrue: it’s on 
the leaf, an’ the leaf was open to me. 
Grandeur an’ wealth is before her, for 
her beauty an’ her goodness will bring 
it all about, an’ so I read it.” 

** An’ what about the husband him. 
self,” asked her mother, whose affection 
caused her to feel a strong interest in 
anything that might concern the future 
interests of her daughter; ‘can you 
tell us nothing about his appearance, 
that we might give a guess at him?” 

«‘ No,” replied M‘Gowan, for such 
was the prophet’s name, ‘ not to you ; 
to none but herself can I give the marks 
an’ tokens that will enable her to know 
the man that is to be her husband when 
she sees him; and to herself, in the 
mornin’, I will, before I go—that is, if 
she'll allow me—for what is written in 
the dark book ought to be read and 
expounded. Her beauty and her good- 
ness will do it all.” 

The man’s words were uttered in a 
voice so replete with those soft and 
insinuating tones that so powerfully 
operate upon the female heart; they 
breathed, too, such an earnest spirit of 
good will, joined to an evident admira- 
tion of the beauty and goodness he 
alluded to, that the innocent girl, not- 
withstanding her previous aversion 
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felt something like gratification at what 
he said, not on account of the pros- 
pects held out to her, but because of 
the singular charm and affectionate 
spirit which breathed in his voice ; or, 
might it not have been that delicate 
influence of successful flattery which 
so gently pervades the heart of woman, 
and soothes that vanity which uncon- 
sciously lurks in the very purest and 
most innocent of the sex? So far from 
being flattered by his predictions, she 
experienced a strong sensation of dis- 
appointment, because she knew where 
her affection at that moment rested, 
and felt persuaded that if she were 
destined to enjoy the grandeur sha- 
dowed out for her, it never could be 
with him whom she then loved. Not- 
withstanding all this she felt her re- 
pugnance against the prophet strongly 
counterbalanced by the strange influ- 
ence he began to exercise over her ; 
and with this impression she and they 
passed to the kitchen, where in a few 
minutes she was engaged in ae 
food for him, with a degree of good 
feeling that surprised herself. 

There is scarcely anything so painful 
to hearts naturally generous, like those 
of the Sullivans, as the contest between 
the shame and exposure of conscious 

verty on the one hand, and the anx- 
1ety to indulge in a hospitable spirit 
on the other. Nobody unacquainted 
with Ireland could properly under- 
stand the distress of mind which this 
conflict almost uniformly produces. 
On the present occasion it was deeply 
felt by this respectable but declining 
family, and Mave, the ingenuous and 
kind-hearted girl, felt much of her un- 
accountable horror of this man re- 
moved by its painful exercise. Still 
her aversion was not wholly overcome, 
although much diminished; for, ever 
as she looked at his swollen and dis- 
figured face, and thought of the mys- 
terious motions of the murdered man’s 
coat, she could not avoid turning away 
her eyes, and wishing that she had not 
seen him that evening. The scanty 
meal was at length over; a meal on 
which many a young eye dwelt with 
those yearning looks that take their 
character from the hungry and wolf- 
ish spirit which marks the existence of 
sta hard year,” as it is called in our 
unfortunate country, and which, to a 
benevolent heart, forms such a sorrow- 
ful subject for contemplation. Poor 
Bridget Sullivan did all in her power 
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to prevent this evident longing from 
being observed by M‘Gowan, by look- 
ing significantly, shaking her head, and 
knitting her brows, at the children; 
and when these failed she had recourse 
to threatening attitudes and all kinds 
of violent gestures; and on these prov- 
ing also unsuccessful, she was abso- 
lutely forced to speak aloud— 

*¢ Come, childhre, start out now, an 
play yourselves ; be off, I say, an’ don’t 
stand ready to jump down the daicent 
man’s throat wid every bit he aits.” 

She then drove them abroad some- 
where, but as the rain fell heavily the 
poor creatures were again forced to re- 
turn, and resume their pitiable watch 
until the two men had finished their 
scanty repast. 

Seated around the dull and uncom- 
fortable fire, the whole family now 
forgot their hunger and care for a 
time, in the wild legends with which 
M‘Gowan entertained them, until the 
hour of rest. 

“We haven't the best bed in the 
world,” observed Sullivan, “nor the 
best bed-clothes aither, but, as I said 
before, I wish, for all our sakes, they 
were betther. You must take your 
chance wid these two slips 0’ boys to- 
night as well as you can. If you wish 
to tumble in now you may; or, may 
be you’d join us in our prayers. We 
sthrive, God help us, to say a Rosary 
every night, for, afther all, there’s 
nothin like puttin’ oneself undher the 
holy protection of the Almighty, blessed 
be his name! Indeed, this sickness 
that’s goin’ is so rife and dangerous 
that its good to sthrive to be prepared, 
as it is indeed, whatever comes, whe- 
ther hunger or plenty, sickness or 
health; an’ may God keep us prepared 
always!” 

M‘Gowan seemed for a moment at 
a loss, but almost immediately said in 
reply— 

‘« Youareright, Jerry, butas forme, I 
say whatever prayers I do say, always 
by myself; for Ican then get my mind 
fixed upon them betther. I'll just turn 
into bed, then, for troth I feela little 
stiff and tired; so you must only let 
me have my own way to-night. To- 
morrow night I'll pray double.” 

He then withdrew to his appointed 
place of rest, where, after having par- 
tially undressed himself, he lay down, 
and for some time could hear no other 
sounds than the solemn voices of this 
struggling and afllicted little fold, as 
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they united in offering up their pious 
and simple act of vate. Mh to that Great 
Being, in whose providential care 
they felt such humble and confiding 
trust. 

When their devotions were con- 
cluded, they quietly, and in a spirit at 
once of resignation and melancholy, 
repaired to “their respective sleeping 
places, with the exception of old Sul- 
ivan himself, who, after some hesita- 
tion, took down the Great Coat already 
so markedly alluded to, and exclaim- 
ing, partly by way of soliloquy, and 
partly to those within hearing— 

«J don’t know—but still there can’t 
be any harm in it; sure it’s betther 
that it should be doin’ some good than 
hangin’ up there, idle, against the wall, 
sich a night as this. Here, Dan, for 
the first time since I put it up wid my 


own hands, except to shake the dust off 


of it, I’m goin’ to turn this big coat to 
some use. There,” he added, spread- 
ing it over them; “ let it help to keep 
you warm to-night—for, God knows, 
you want it, you an’ them poor gor- 
soons. Your coverin’ is but light, an’ 
you may hear the down-powrin’ of rain 
that’s in it; an’ the wind, too, is risin’ 
fast, every minute—gettin’ so strong, 
indeed, that I doubt it ‘ill be a storm 
before it stops ; an’ Dan, if it ’udn’t be 
too much, maybe you'd not object to 
offer up one pather an’ avy for the poor 
sowl of him that owned it, an’ that 
was brought to his account so suddenly 
and so terribly. There,” he added, 
fixing it about them; “it ‘Il he ‘Ip to 
keep you warm at any rate; an’ it’s 
surely betther to have it so employed 
than hangin’ idle, as I said, against 
the wall.” 

M‘Gowan immediately sat up in the 
bed, and putting down his hands, re- 
moved the coat. 

*¢ We don’t want it at all,” he re- 
lied ; “take it away, Jerry—do, for 
eaven’s sake. The night's not at 

all so cowld as you think, an’ we'll 
keep one another warm enough widout 
it, never fear.” 

*Troth you do want it,” said Sulli- 
van; ‘‘for, fareer gair, it’s the light 
coverin’ that’s over you an’ them, poor 
boys. Heigh-ho, Dan, see what inno- 
cence is—poor things they’re sound 
already—an’ may God pity them an’ 

rovide for them, or enable me to do 
it!” And as he looked down upon the 
sleeping lads, the tears came so abun- 
dantly to his eyes, that he was forced 
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to wipe them away. ‘“* Keep the coat, 
Dan,” he added ; ** you do want it.” 

** No,” replied the other. ‘ The 
truth is, I couldn’t sleep under it. 
I'm very timersome, an’ a little thing 
frightens me.” 

‘© Oh,” said Sullivan, 
think of that ; but in troth, if you're 
timersome, its more than the world 
b’lieves of you. Well, well—I’ll hang 
it up again ; so good night, an’ a sound 
slee sp to you, an’ to every man that 
has a free conscience in the sight of 
God!” 

No response was given to this 
prayer, and his words were followed 
by a deep and solemn silence, that was 
only broken occasionally by the heavy 
patte ring of the descending rain, and 
the fitful gusts of the blast, as they 
rushed against the house, and sung 
wildly among the few trees by which 
it and the garden were enclosed. 

Every one knows that a night of 
wind and storm, if not rising actually 
to a tempest or hurricane, is prec isely 
that on which sleep falls with its deep- 
est influence upon men. Sullivan’s ta- 
mily, on that which we are describing, 
were a proof of this—at least until 
about the hour of three o’clock, when 
they were startled by a cry for help, 
so loud and frightful that in a moment 
he and the boys huddled on their dress, 
and hurried to the bed in which the 
prophet lay. In a minute or two they 
got a candle lit ; and truly the appear- 
ance of the man was calculated to drive 
fear and alarm into their hearts. They 
found him sitting in the bed, with his 
eyes so wild and staring that they 
seemed straining out of their sockets. 
His hair was erect, and his mouth half 
open, and drawn back ; whilst the per- 
spiration poured from him i in torrents, 
His hands were spread, and held up, 
with their palms outwards, as if in the 
act of pushing something back that 
seemed to approach him. ‘ Help,” 
he shouted ; “‘ he is comin’ on me—he 
will have me powerless in a minute. 
He is gaspin’ now, as he—Stay back, 
stay back—here—help, help; it’s the 
murdhered man—he’s upon me. Oh! 
—QOh, God! he’s comin’ nearer and 
nearer, Help me—save me !” 

Sullivan, on holding the candle to 
his face, perceived that he was still 
asleep; and suspecting the nature of 
his dream, he awoke him at once. On 
seeing a portion of the family about 
him, he started again, and looked for a 
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moment so completely aghast that he 
resembled horror personified. 

‘* Who—what—what are you? Oh,” 
he exclaimed, recovering, and striving 
to compose himself, ‘ ha—Good God! 
what a frightful drame [I had. I 
thought I was murdherin’ a man: 
murdherin’ |the’—_—he paused, and 
stared wildly about him. 

‘¢ Murdherin’ who?” asked Jerry. 

“ Murdherin’! eh—ha—why, who— 
who talks about murdherin’ ?” 

** Compose yourself,” added Sulli- 
van ; “you did; but you're frightened. 
You say you thought you were mur- 
dherin’ some one ; who was it ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied; “it was 
myself. I thought the murdhered man 
was—I mean, that the man was mur- 
dherin’ myself.” And he looked with 
a terrible shudder of fear towards the 
great coat. 

«* Hut,” said Sullivan, ‘ it was only 
a drame; compose yourself; why 
should you be alarmed ?—your hand is 
free of it. So, as I said, compose your- 
self; put your trust in God, an’ re- 
commend yourself to his care.’ 

*‘ It was a terrible drame,” said the 
other, once more shuddering; ‘ but 
then it was a drame. Good God, yes! 
However, I ax pardon for disturbin’ 
you all, an’ breaking in upon your 
sleep. Go to bed now—I’m well 
enough; only jist set that bit of can- 
dle by the bed-side for a while, till I 
recover, for I did get a fearful fright.” 

He then laid himself down once 
more, and having wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, which was now 
cadaverous, he bade them good night, 
and again endeavoured to compose 
himself to rest. In this he eventually 
succeeded, 
out; and in about three-quarters of an 
hour the whole family were once more 
wrapped in sound and uninterrupted 
repose. 

Thenext morning the Sullivan family 
rose to witness another wearyand dismal 
day of incessant rain, and to partake 
of a breakfast of thin stirabout, made 
and served up with that woful inge- 
nuity, which necessity, the mother of 
invention in periods of scarcity, as 
well asin matters of a different cha- 
racter, had made known to the bene- 
volent hearted wife of Jerry Sullivan. 
That is to say, the victuals were made 
so unsubstantially thin, that in order 
to impose, if possible, on the appetite, 
it was deemed necessary to deceive 
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the eye by turning the plates and 
dishes round and round several times, 
while the viands were hot, so as by 
spreading them over a larger surface, to 
give the appearance of a greater quan- 
tity. It is, heaven knows, a melan- 
choly cheat, but one with which the 
periodical famines of our unhappy 
country have made our people too 
well acquainted. Previous, however, 
to breakfast, the prophet had a private 
interview with Mave, or the Gra Gal, 
as she was generally termed to denote 
her beauty and extraordinary power 
of conciliating affection ; Gra Gal sige 
nifying the fair love, or to give the 
more comprehensive meaning which 
it implied, the fair haired-beaut 
whom all love, or who wins all 
love. This interview lasted, at least; 
a quarter of an hour, or it might be 
twenty minutes, but as the object of 
it did not then transpire, we can onl 
explain the appearances which fohe 
lowed it, so far, at least, as the par- 
ties themselves were concerned. ‘The 
Gra Gal, as we shall occasionally call 
her, seemed pleased, if not remap 
gratified, by the conversation whic 
passed between them. Her eye was 
elated, and she moved about like one 
who appeared to have been relieved 
from some reflection that had embar- 
rassed and depressed her; still it might 
have been observed that this sense of 
relief had nothing in it directly af- 
fecting the person of the “—_ 
himself, on whom her eye fell from 
time to time with a glance that changed 
its whole expression of satisfaction to 
one of pain and dislike. On his 
there also appeared a calm sedate feel- 
ing of satisfaction, under which, how- 
ever, an eye better acquainted with 
human nature might easily detect a 
triumph. He looked, to those who 
could properly understand him, pre- 
cisely as an able diplomatist would 
who had succeeded in gaining a point. 
When breakfast was over, “and pre- 
vious to his departure he brought 
Jerry Sullivan and his wife out to the 
barn, and in a tone and manner of 
much mystery, assuming at the samé 
time that figurative and inflated style 
so peculiar to him, and also to his rival, 
the Senachie, he thus addressed them— 
‘“‘ Listen,” said he, “listen; Jerry 
Sullivan, and Bridget, his wife ;—a 
child was born, and a page was writ- 
ten—the moon saw it, and the stars 
saw it; . but the sun did -not; -for he 
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is dark to fate, an’ sees nothing but the 
face of nature—Do you undherstand 
that, Jerry Sullivan, an’ you Bridget, 
his wife ?” 

«Well troth we can’tsay we do yet, 
at all events,” they replied ; but how 
could we, you know, if its regardin’ 
Prophecy you're spakin’.” 

* Undherstand it!” he replied, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘you undherstand it!—no 
nor Father Philemy Corcoran him- 
self couldn’t undherstand it, barrin’ he 
fasted and prayed, and refrained from 
liquor, for that’s the way to get the 
kay o’ knowledge; at laist it’s the 
way I got it first—however, let that 
pass. As I was sayin’ a child was born 
and a page was written—and an angel 
from heaven was sent to Nebbychoda- 
nazor, the prophet, who was command- 
ed to write—What will I write, says 
Nebbychodanazor, the prophet—write 
down the fate of a faymale child, 
by name Mave Sullivan, daughter to 
Jerry Sullivan and his wife Bridget, 
of Aughnamurrin.—Amin, says the 
prophet ; fate is fate, what’s before is 
not behind, neither is what’s behind 
before, and every thing will come to 
pass that’s to happen.—Amin, agin 
says the prophet, an’ what am I 
to write ?—Grandeur an’ wealth—up 
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stairs and down stairs—silks an’ satins 
—an inside car—bracelets, earings, 
and Spanish boots, made of Morroecy 
leather, tanned at Cordovan.—Amin, 
agin says Nebbychodanazor, the pro- 
phet—this is not that, neither is that 
the other, but every is everything— 
naither can something be nothing, nor 
nothing something to the end of time; 
an’ time itself is but cousin jarmin to 
eternity—-as is recorded in the great 
book of fate, fortune and fatality.— 
Write agin, says the angel.—What am 
I to write? At the name of Mabel 
Sullivan place along wid all the rest 
the two great paragons of a woman's 
life, Marriage and Posterity—write 
marriage happy, and posterity nume- 
rous—and so the child’s born, an’ the 
page written—beauty and goodness, 
a happy father, and a proud mother 
—both made wealthy through her 
means.” 

*‘ And so,” he proceeded, dropping 
the recitative, and resuming his natu- 
ral voice— 

“Be kind and indulgent to your 
daughter, for she'll yet live to make 
all your fortunes. Take care of her 
and yourselves till I see yez again.” 

And without adding another word, 
he departed. 


CHAPTER IV.—A DANCE AND A DOUBLE DISCOVERY. 


Tae dance to which Sarah M‘Gowan 
went after the conflict with her step- 
mother, was but a miserable specimen 
of what a dance usually is in Ireland. 
On that occasion, there were but com- 
paratively few assembled ; and these 
few, as may be guessed, consisted 
chiefly of those gay and frolicsome 
spirits whom no pay of distress, 
nor any thing short of sickness or 
death, could sober down into serious- 
ness. The meeting, in fact, exhibited 
a painful union of mirth and melan- 
choly. The season brought with it 
none of that relief to the peasantr 
which usually makes autumn so wel- 
come. On the contrary, the failure 
of the potato crop, especially in its 
quality, as well as that of the grain in 
pare, was not only the cause of 
unger and distress, but also of the sick- 
ness which prevailed. The poor were 
forced, as they too often are, to dig 
their potatoes before they were fit for 
food ; and the consequences were dis- 
astrous to themselves in every sense. 


Sickness soon began to appear; but 
then it was supposed that as soon as 
the new grain came in, relief would 
follow. In this expectation, however, 
they were, alas! most wofully disap- 
pointed. The wetness of the summer 
and autumn had soured and fermented 
the grain so lamentably, that the use 
of it transformed the sickness occa- 
sioned by the unripe and bad potatoes 
into a terrible and desolating epide- 
mic. At the period we are treating 
of, this awful scourge had just set in, 
and was beginning to carry death and 
misery in all their horrors throughout 
the country, It was no wonder, then, 
that, at the dance we are describing, 
there was an almost complete absence 
of that cheerful and light-hearted en- 
joyment which is, or at least which 
was, to be found at such meetings. It 
was, besides, owing to the severit 

of the evening, but thinly attended. 
Such a famil Shad two or three mem- 
bers of it sick; another had buried a 
fine young woman; a third, an only 
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son; 4 féurth, had lost the father, and 
a fifth, the mother of a large family. 
In fact, the conversation on this occa- 
sion was rather a catalogue of calami- 
ty and death, than that hearty ebulli- 
tion of animal spirits which throws its 
laughing and festive spirit into such 
assemblies. ‘Two there were, however, 
who, despite of the gloom which dar- 
kened both the dance and the day, 
contrived to sustain our national re- 
putation for gaiety and mirth. One 
of these was our friend, Sarah, or, 
as she was better known, Sally 
M‘Gowan, and the other a young fel- 
low named Charley Hanlon, who a ted 
as a kind of gardener and steward to 
Dick o’ the Grange. This young fel- 
low possessed great cheerfulness, and 
such an everlasting fund of mirth and 
jocularity, as made him the life and 
soul of every dance, wake, and merry- 
meeting in the parish. He was quite 
a Lothario in his sphere—a lady-killer 
—and so general an admirer of the 
sex, that he invariably made love to 
every pretty girl he met, or could lure 
into conversation. The usual conse. 
quences followed. Nobody was such 
a favourite with the sex in general, 
who were ready to tear each other’s 
caps about him, as they sometimes ac- 
tually did; and indeed this is not at all 
to be wondered at. The fellow was 
one of the most open, hardy liars that 
ever lived. Of Toone he had heard ; 
but of what it meant, no earthly elo- 
quence could _ him the slightest 
perception ; and we need scarcely add, 
that his assurance was boundless, as 
were his powers of flattery. It is un- 
necessary to say, then, that a man so 
admirably calculated to succeed with 
the sex, was properly appreciated by 
them, and that his falsehood, flattery, 
and assurance were virtues which en- 
shrined the vagabond in their hearts. 
In short, he had got the character of 
being a rake; and he was necessarily 
obliged to suffer the agreeable penalty 
of their admiration and favour in con- 
sequence. The fellow, besides, was 
by no means ill-looking, nor ill-made, 
but just had enough of that kind 
of face and figure which no one 
can readily either find fault with or 
praise. 

This gallant and Sally M‘Gowan 
were, in fact, the life of the meeting ; 
and Sally, besides, had the reputation 
of being a great favourite with him—a 
circumstance which considerably dimi- 


nished her popularity with her own sex, 
She herself felt towards him that kind 
of wild, indomitable affection, which 
is as vehement as it is unregulated in 
such minds as hers. Fr instance, she 
made no secret of her attachment to 
him, but on the contrary gloried in it, 
even to her father, who, on this sub- 
ject, could exercise no restraint what- 
soever over her. It is not our inten- 
tion to entertain our readers with the 
history of the occurrences which took 
place at the dance, as they are,.in fact, 
not worth recording. Hanlon, at its 
close, proposed to see Sally home, as 
is usual. 

*«*You may come with me near 
home,” she replied; “but I’m not 
goin’ home to-night.” 

“Why,” he asked, “where the 
dickens are you goin’, then ?” 

“To Barny Gormly’s wake ;— 
there ‘ill be lots of fun there, too,” she 
replied. ‘But come—you can come 
wid me as far as the turn-up to the 
house ; for I won't go in, nor go home 
neither, till afther the berril, to-mor- 
row.” 

“Do you know,” said he, rather 
gravely, “the Grey Stone that’s at 
the mouth of the Black Glen—or Glen 
Dhu ?” 

**T ought,” said she; “sure that’s 
where the carman_was found mur. 
dhered.” 

“‘The™ same,” added Hanlon.— 
‘‘ Well, I must go that far to-night,” 
said he. 

** And that’s jist where I turn off 
to the Gormlys.” 

** So far, then, we'll be together,” 
he replied. 

*‘ But why that far only, Charley— 
eh ?” 

“‘ That’s what you could never 
guess,” said he, ‘‘and very few else 
aither ; but go I must, an’ go I will. 
At allevents, I'll be company for you 
in passin’ it. Are you never afeard 
at might, as you go near it ?” 

‘« Divil a taste,” she replied ; “what 
"ud I be afeard of? My father laughs 
at sich things although,” she added, 
musing, “I think he’s sometimes ti- 
morous for all that. But I know he’s 
often out at all hours, and he says he 
doesn’t care about ghosts—I know 2 
don’t.” 

The conversation now flaggeda little, 
and Hanlon, who had been all the 
preceding part of the evening full of 
mirth and levity, could scarcely force 
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himself to reply to her observations, 
or sustain any part in the dialogue, 

«* Why, what the sorra’s comin’ over 
you ?” she asked, as they began to en- 
ter into the — of the hill at whose 
foot her father’ cabin stood, and which 
here, for about two hundred yards, 
fell across the road. ‘Is it gettin’ 
afeard you are?” 

** No,” he replied ; “ but I was given 
to undherstand last night, that if I'd 
come this night to the Grey Stone, 
I'd find out a saicret that I'd give a 
great deal to know.” 

“Very well,” she replied, “we'll 
see that ; an’ now, raise your spirits. 
Here we're in the moonlight, thank 
goodness, such as it is. Dear me, thin, 
but it’s an awful night, and the wind’s 
risin’; and listen to the flood, how it 
roars in the glen below, like a thousand 
bulls !” 

“It isy’ he replied; ‘*but hould 
your tongue now for a little, and as 
you're here stop wid me for a while, 
although I don’t see how I’m likely to 
come by much knowledge in sich a 
place as this.” 

They now approached theGreyStone, 
and as they did the moon came out a 
little from her dark shrine of clouds, 
but merely with that dim and feeble 
light which was calculated to add 
ghastliness and horror to the wildness 
and desolation of the place. 

Sally could now observe that her 
companion was exceedingly pale and 
agitated ; his voice, as he spoke, be- 
éame disturbed and infirm; and as he 
laid his hand upon the Grey Stone he 
immediately withdrew it, and taking 
off his hat he blessed himself, and mut- 
tered a short prayer with an earnest- 
ness and solemnity for which she could 
fot account. Having concluded it, 
both stood in silence for a short time, 
he awaiting the promised information, 
for which on this occasion he ap- 
peared likely to wait in vain—and she 
without any particular purpose beyond 
her natural curiosity to watch and 
know the event. 

The place at that moment was, in- 
deed, a lonely one, and it was by no 
means surprising that, apart from the 
occurrence of two murders, one on, 
and the other near, the spot where 
they stood, the neighbouring peasantry 
should feel great reluctance in passing 
it at night. The light of the moon 
was just sufficient to expose the na- 
tural wildness of the adjacent seenery. 
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The glen itself lay in the shadow of 
the hill, and seemed to the eye so dark 
that nothing but the huge outlines of 
the projecting crags, whose shapes ap- 
peared in the indistinetness like gigan- 
tic spectres, could be seen, whilst all 
around, and where the pale light of the 
moon fell, nothing was visible but the 
muddy gleams of the yellow flood as it 
rushed, with its hoarse and incessant 
roar, through a flat country on whose 
features the storm and the hour had 
impressed a character of gloom, and 
the most dismal desolation, Nay, the 
still appearance of the Grey Stone, or 
rock, at which they stood, had, when 
contrasted with the moving elements 
about them, and associated with the 
murder committed at its very foot, a 
solemn appearance that was of itself 
caleulated to fill the mind with awe 
and terror. Hanlon felt this, as, in- 
deed, his whole manner indicated. 

*‘ Well,” said his companion, allud- 
ing to the short prayer he had just 
concluded, “I didn’t expect to see 
you at your prayers like a voteen this 
night, at any rate. Is it fear that 
makes you so pious upon our hands? 
Troth, I doubt there’s a white feather 
—a cowardly drop—in you, still an’ all.” 

‘If you can be one minute serious, 
Sally, do, I beg of you. I am very 
much disturbed, I acknowledge, an’ so 
would you, may be, if you knew as 
much as I do.” 

“You're the colour of death,” she 
replied, putting her fingers upon his 
cheek ; ‘‘an’, my God! is it paspira- 
tion I feel sich a night as this? de- 
clare to goodness it is! Give me 
that white pocket-handkerchy that you 
say Peggy Murray gave you. Where 
is it?” she proceeded, taking it out of 
his pocket. ‘Ah, ay, Ihave it; stoop 
a little; take care of your hat; here 
now,” and while speaking, she wiped 
the cold perspiration from his forehead. 
**Is this the one she made you a pre- 
sent of, an’ put the letthers on?” 

“It is,” he replied, ‘‘ the very same ; 
but she didn’t make me a present of it, 
she only hemmed it for me.” 

‘* That’s a lie of you,” she replied, 
fiercely ; ‘‘ she bought it for you out of 
her own pocket. I know that much. 
She tould Kate Duffy so herself, an 
boasted of it; but, wait.” 

‘* Well,” replied Hanlon, anxious to 
keep down the gust of jealousy which 
he saw rising, “and if she did, how 
could I prevent her ?” 
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** What letthers did she put on it?” 

**P. and an M.,” he replied, ‘the 
two first letthers of my name.” 

‘© That’s another lie,” she exclaimed, 


‘they're not the two first letthers of 


our name, but of her own; there’s no 
Min Hanlon. At any rate, unless 
ou give the same handkerchy to me 
‘ll make it be a black business to her.” 

‘*Keep it, keep it, wid all my heart,” 
he replied, glad to get rid of a topic 
which at that moment came on him so 
powerfully and unseasonably. “ Do 
what you like wid it.” 

“You say so willingly now—do 
you ?” 

**To be sure I do; an’ you may tell 
the whole world that I said so, if you 
like.” 

**P. M.—oh, ay, that’s for Peggy 
Murray—maybe the letthers I saw on 
the ould tobaccy-box I found in a hole 
of the wall to-day were for Peggy 
Murray. Ha! ha! ha! Oh, maybe 
I won't have a brag over her !” 

** What letthers ?” asked Hanlon, 
eagerly; “a tobaccy-box, did you 
say ?” 

‘* Ay did I—a tobaccy-box. I found 
it in a hole in the wall in our house to- 
day ; it tumbled out while I was get- 
tin’ some cobwebs to stop a bleedin’.” 

‘* Was it a good one ?” asked Hanlon, 
with apparent carelessness; ‘could 
one use it ?” 

‘* Hardly ; hut no, it’s all rusty, an’ 
has but one hinge.” 

« But one hinge !” repeated the 
other, who was almost breathless with 
anxiety ; “an’ the letthers—what’s 
this you say they wor ?” 

“The very same that’s on your 
handkerchy,” she replied—a P an’ 
an M.” 

“Great God!” he exclaimed, “is 
this possible! Heavens! what is that? 
Did you hear anything ?” 

** What ails you?” she inquired. 
Why do you look so frightened ?” 

** Did you hear nothing?” he again 
asked. 

“Ha! ha!—hear!” she replied, 
laughing—*“ hear; I thought I heard 
something like a groan; but sure ’tis 
only the wind. Lord! what a night! 
Listen how the wind and storm growls 
an’ tyrannizes and rages down in the 
glen there, an’ about the hills. Faith 
there'll be many a house stripped this 
night. Why, what ails you? Afther 
all you’re but a hen-hearted divil, I 
doubt y sorra thing else.” 
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Hanlon made her no reply, but took 
his hat off, and once more offered up a 
short prayer, apparently in deep and 
most extraordinary excitement. 

*‘T see,” she observed, after he had 
concluded, ‘ that you're bent on your 
devotions this night, an’ the divil’s 
own place you've pitched upon for 
them.” 

‘“‘ Well now,” replied Hanlon, “ T'll 
be biddin’ you good night; but, be- 
fore you go, promise to get me that 
tobaccy-box you found ; it’s the least 
you may give it to me for Peggy Mur. 
ray’s handkerchy.” 

** Hut,” returned Sally, “ it’s not 
worth a thraneen: you couldn’t use it 
even if you had it ; sure it’s both rusty 
and broken.” 

‘«* No matther for that,” he replied ; 
‘*T want to play athrick on Peggy Mur- 
ray wid it, so as to have a good laugh 
against her—the pair of us—you wid 
the handkerchy, and me wid the to- 
baecy box.” 

‘«‘ Very well,” she replied. ‘Ha! 
ha! ha!—that’ll be great. At any 
rate I’ve a crow to pluck wid the same 
Peggy Murray. Oh, never fear, you 
must have it; the minnit I get my 
hands on it I'll secure it for you.” 

After a few words more of idle chat 
they separated; he to his master’s 
house, which was a considerable dis- 
tance off; and this extraordinary crea- 
ure—unconscious of the terrors and 
other weaknesses that render her sex 
at once so dependent on and so dear 
to man—full only of delight at the 
expected glee of the wake—to the 
house of death where it was held. 

In the country parts of Ireland it is 
not unusual for those who come to a 
wake-house from a distance, to remain 
there until the funeral takes place; and 
this also is frequently the case with 
the nearest door neighbours. There 
is generally a solemn hospitality ob- 
served on the occasion, of which the 
two classes I mention partake. Sally’s 
absence, therefore, on that night, or 
for the greater portion of the next 
day, excited neither surprise nor alarm 
at home. On entering their miserable 
sheiling, she found her father, who had 
just returned, and her stepmother, in 
high words; the cause of which, she 
soon learned, had originated in his ac- 
count of the interview between young 
Dalton and Mave Sullivan, together 
with its unpleasant consequences ‘to 
himself. 
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*«* What else could you expect,” said 
his wife, “ but what you got? You're 
ever an’ always too ready with your 
divil’s grin an’ your black prophecy to 
thim you don’t like. I wondher you're 
not afeard that some of them might come 
back to yourself, an’ fall upon your 
own: head.’ If ever a man tempted 
Providence you do.” 

** Ah, dear me!” he exclaimed, with 
a derisive sneer, rendered doubly re- 
pulsive by his now hideous and dis- 
figured face, how pious we are! 
Providence, indeed! Much J care 
about Providence, you hardened jade, 
or you aither, whatever puts the word 
into your purty mouth. Providence ! 
oh, how much we regard it, as if Pro- 
vidence took heed of what we do. Go 
an’ get me somethin’ to put to this 
swellin’, you had betther; or if its 
goin’ to grow religious you are, be off 
out o’ this; we'll have none of your 
cant or pishthrogues here.” 

«‘What’s this?” inquired Sarah, 
seating herself on a three legged stool, 
**the ould work is it? bell-cat, bell- 
dog—Ah, you're a blessed pair, an’ a 
purty pair too; you, wid your swelled 
face, an’ blinkin’ eye—arrah what 
dacent man gave you that? and you,” 
she added, turning to her step mo- 
ther, ‘wid your cheeks poulticed, an’ 
your eye blinkin’ on the other side— 
what a pair o’ beauties you are, ha! 
ha! ha!—I would’nt be surprised ifthe 
devil an’ his mother fell in consate 
wid you both—ha! ha! ha!” 

**Ts that your manners, afther spend- 
in’ the night away wid yourself?” 
asked her father, angrily. “Instead of 
stealin’ into the house thremblin’ with 
fear, as you ought to be, you walk in 
wid your brazen face, ballyraggin’ us 
like a Hecthor.” 

‘Devil a taste I’m afeard,” she 
replied, sturdily—‘I did nothing to 
be afeard or ashamed of, an’ why 
should I?” 

‘Did you see Mr. Hanlon on your 
travels—eh ?” 

** You needn't say eh about it,” she 
replied ; “to be sure I did; it was to 
meet him I went to thedance—I have 
no saicrets.” 

«* Ah, you'll come to a good end yet, 
I doubt,” said her father. 

«Sure she needn’t be afeard of 
Providence, anyhow,” observed his 
wife. 

“To the devil wid you at all 
events,” he replied; “if you're not off 
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out o’ this to get me something for 
this swellin’ I'll make it worse for 
you.” 

** Ay, ay, T'll go,” she said, looking 
at him with peculiar bitterness, ‘an’ 
wid the help of the same Providence 
that you laugh at, I'll take care that 
the same roof wont cover the three of 
us long. I'm tired of this life, an’ 
come or go what may I'll look to my 
sowl an’ lead it no longer.” 

“Do you mane to break our 
hearts?” he replied, laughing, ‘for 
sure we couldn’t do less afther her, 
Sally; eh, ha! ha! ha! Before you 
lave us, anyhow,” he added, “go an’ 
get me some Casharrawan roots to 
bring down this swellin’; I can’t go to 
the Grange wid sich a face as this on 
me.” 

“You'll have a blacker an’ a worse 
one on the day of judgment,” replied 
Nelly, taking up an old spade as she 
spoke, and proceeding to look for the 
Casharrawan (Dandelion) roots which 
he wanted. 

When she had gone, the prophet, 
assuming that peculiar sweetness of 
manner, for which he was so remark- 
able when it suited his purpose, turn- 
ed to his daughter, and putting his 
hand in his waistcoat saint pulled 
out a tress of fair hair, whose shade 
and silky softness were exquisitely 
beautiful. 

“‘ Do you see that,” said he, “ isn’t 
that purty ?” 

‘* Show,” she replied, and taking the 
tress into her hand, she looked at it. 

**Tt is lovely ; but isn’t that aiquil 
to it?” she continued, letting Sesen ier 
own of raven black and equal gloss 
and softness— what can it brag over 
that, eh?” and as she compared them 
her black eye flashed, and her cheek 
assumed a rich glow of pride and con- 
scious beauty, that made her look just 
such a being as an old Grecian sta- 
tuary would have wished to model 
from. 

* Tt is aiquil to her's any day,” repli- 
ed her father, softened into affection as 
he contemplated her; “and indeed 
Sally, I think you're her match every 
way except—except—no matter, trot 
are you.” 

‘What are you going to do wid 
it?” she asked—* is it to the Grange 
it’s goin’ ?” 

“It is; an’ I want you to help me 
in what I mentioned to you. If I get 
what I'm promised we'll lave the 
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country, you and I, and as for that 
ould vagabond, we'll pitch her to ould 
Nick. She's talkin’ about devotion, 
and has nothing but Providence in 
her lips !” 

‘But isn’t there a Providence?” 
asked his daughter, with a sparkling 
eye. 

‘Devil a much myself knows or 
cares,” he replied, with indifference, 
‘¢ whether there is or not.” 

‘“‘ Bekase if there is,” she said, paus- 
ing—if there is, one might as well 


‘She paused again, and her fine fea- 
tures assumed an intellectual meaning 
—a sorrowful and meditative beauty, 
that gave a new and more attractive 
expression to her face than her father 
had ever witnessed on it before. 

‘* Don’t vex me, Sarah,” he replied, 
snappishly. ‘Maybe it’s goin’ to 
imitate her you are. The clarg 
knows these things maybe—an’ maybe 
they don’t. I only wish she’d come 
back with the casharrawan. If all 
goes right, I'll pocket what'll bring 
yourself an’ me to America. I’m be- 
ginnin’ somehow to get unaisy; an’ I 
don’t wish to stay in this country any 
longer.” 


Whilst he spoke, the sparkling and 
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beautiful expression which had lit up 
his daughter’s. countenance passed 
away, and with it probably the mo- 
ment in which it was possible to have 
opened a new and higher destiny to 
her existence. 

Nelly, in the mean time, having 
taken an old spade with her to dig the 
roots she went in quest of, turned up 
Glendhu, and kept searching for some 
time in vain, until at length she found 
two or three bunches of the herb 
growing in a little lonely nook that 
lay behind a projecting ledge of rock, 
where one would seldom think of 
looking for herbage at all. Here she 
found a little, soft, green spot, cover- 
ed over with dandelion; and imme- 
diately she began to dig it up. The 
softness of the earth and its looseness 
surprised her a good deal ; and moved 
by an unaccountable curiosity, she 
pushed the spade farther down, until 
it was met by some substance that felt 
rather hard. From this she cleared 
away the earth as well as she could, 
and discovered that the spade had 
been ~~nosed by a bone; and on pro- 
ceediu,, to examine still further, she 
discovered that the spot on which the 
dandelions had grown, contained the 
bones of a full-grown human body. 
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CHLEBS IN SEARCH OF A BED.—A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


[Sirn,—As the season when the tea-drinkingest, car-drivingest, sea-bathingest, 
and country-lodgingest metropolis in the world—your own “ dear dirty Dublin” 
(as Miss Fanny Kemble affectionately calls it)—annually migrates to the coun- 
try, and her bourgeoisie is all agog after villas and apartments, sea air and 
mountain scenery ; it occurs to me that the experience of an amateur in that line 
might be useful to many of your readers, and save the house-agency offices a 
considerable deal of fruitless trouble in the search for accommodation. If you 
think so too, the following eatalogue raisonneé is very much at your service and 
theirs. 

Wishing yourself, Mrs. Poplar, and your numberless offspring, past, present, 
and to come, all the comforts of the villa season, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A PLacE-HUNTER. } 


L 


gon Biterly Gene By the fire, in a well-cushioned chair, 
An elderly Bachelor sat ; 
Outside of his head hung his hair, 
On a rack in the hall hung his hat. 


Il. 


=> Many thoughts through his cranium kept dodging 


condition ;" Of changing his air—not his state ; 
And he oft mused of taking a Lodging, 
But never of taking a mate. 


Ill. 


and contemplateth To the notion he never gave head-room, 
aahenge. That wives were not sometimes a teaze ; 
But conceived a nice parlour and bed-room 
Were always conducive to ease. 


IV. 


— So he took up his cane and his hat, 
: Repaired to the suburbs and shore, 
Told the House-agents-what he'd be at, 
And ransacked their books o’er and o’er. 


v. 
but,failing,appeal- But his search and inquiry were vain 
eth unto the diur- = (Being rather precise in his views), 
nal press. " ° 4 ° . 
So to put himself quick out of pain, 
He advertised in Saunders’s News. 


VI. 


“ An elderly Bachelor” (read 
The Housewives, with Saunders in hand), 
«« Wants an airy and well-furnished Bed- 
Room,” etcetera and A-per-se-and. 


His method. 





A Romance of the Middle Ages. 


Vil. 


Alas! what surprise and dismay 
That syllable caused in the Fair : 


«© A Room !—but a bed-room!” quoth they ; 
** But we've bed-rooms enough and to spare. 


VIII. 


* What can Advertiser be at ?— 
*‘ Who can this old Bachelor be? 


** Dear Aunt, we must see him—that’s flat— 


Do, answer the Man—or let me.” 


IX. 


Then answer on answer went flying :— 
The Widow’s “ apartment was neat ;” 
A Spinster “had beautiful lying ;” 
Miss Prettylip’s “ room was complete.” 


x. 
Mrs. Dowager’s “lay by the shore ;” 


Miss Thingomy’s ** prospect was grand ;” 


A Lady “could let her first floor,” 
Or “ the house with ten acres of land.” 


XI. 


Mrs. Whatyoucall “ gave him his choice— 
“ A front view—exposed to the wind ; 
“ Or, should he in posies rejoice, 
‘“* A peep at her garden—behind.” 


XIt. 


An Officer's Relict “ could spare 

A bed-room and sitting-room too ;” 
A. B. had “ salubrious air ;” 

C. D. “a magnificent view.” 


XIII. 


E. F. had “a prospect of Howth ;” 
G. H. “a look out on Bray-head ;” 
I. J. a command of them both, 
From the window that faces the bed.” 


XIV. 


K. L.’s “ was convenient to town ;” 
M. N.’s “ at the end of the lane ;” 

O. P.’s “ bed had pillows of down ;” 
Q. R.’s “a Marseilles counterpane.” 


XV. 


S.-T.’s “ promised comfort and quiet ;” 
U. V. “ both attention and care ;” 

W. “though she'd make nothing by it, 
“© Would let—as ’twas really to spare.” 


XVI 


What answers there came from X. Y. Z. 
We did not exactly hear tell ; 

But a fair friend of ours, who was by, said, 
They all promised equally well. 


Consternation, 
doubts, and fears, 
of the Fair Sex. 


Divers Man- 
ceuvres and Man- 
traps laid by wi- 
dow-women and 
maiden ladies. 


Proffers of house- 
keepers in sundry 
eivil departments. 


An alternative. 


A choice. 


A military ad- 
venturer maketh 
tenders. 

The SEX, 


in alphabetical 


category, 


courteth 
acceptance. 


and maketh moun- 
tains of molehills. 





Celebs in Search of a Bed. 


XVil. 


Sates te. Like Othello, “ perplext i’ th’ extreme” — 
the Moonotvenice, . OF» in tripe-shop a delicate cat, 
or one of the Feline As flowed in of answers the stream, 
tribe], lext b; 
= —— ext ey Our Elderly Gentleman sat. 
again ; 
XVIII. 
and nvecete Thinks he, “ I have only to choose 
himself on his de- ‘The very best bed-room by far”— 
out on a voyage of So, blessing the Saunders's News, 
discovery + and He called for his hat and—the car. 


XIX. 


findeth that al! is But, alas! ’mid the plentiful host, 
a Withouten his host reckoned he ; 
For he found every answer a boast, 
Not answering at all « T. C. D.” 


XX. 


pisappoint- Mrs, ——— (Blank's) was a closet two-bedded ; 
on Miss * (Star’s) was a borough of rats ; 
— —— Mrs. t¢ (Obelisk’s)—what he more dreaded— 


A litter of squalling young brats. 


XR 
Space and gar- Mrs. Thingumbob’s room was not spacious ; 
niture defective: — Miss C.'s was but furnished in part ; 
the amiabilities in ° ° ° * 
excess. Miss Jenny Scaisquoi looked so gracious, 
That he took 'the alarm for his heart. 


XXII 


What is wanting The Lady's bed-hangings were scanty, 
’ Se an With plenty of cobwebs to spare : 
vice versa. The Widow's own turn-out was jaunty, 


But the bed-chamber wanted a chair. 


XXIIL 


False colours, The view from Mount Prospect included 
Two trees and the three garden walls ; 
Mount Pleasant of slates was denuded, 
Being awfully subject to squalls. 


XXIV. 


foreign flags, French names are the fashion, thought he ; 
But soon would have nothing to do 
With the dissolute-aired Sans Soucis, 
Nor the ruinous pile, Sans Sizx-sous. 


XXV. 
ve cuare "* There was Baymount, and Bayville, and Bayview, 


All turned with their backs to the bay, 
And Gaymount, and Gayville, and Gayview, 
All looking the contrary way. 


XXVI. 


ee ie One room was as wild as a common; 
perfections 


Another just six feet by four ; 
A third was a little more human, 
But had’nt a lock to the door, ~_ 
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XXVIII. 


The chamber at Snugville might do, 


and frailties) 


If it hadn’t been built on a swamp ; 
Mrs. Thrift was a slut and a shrew ; 
And her daughters much given to romp. 


XXVIII. 


Thus baffled, and foiled, and perplext— 
Must our “ Elderly Bachelor” wed ? 

uestion the next— 

S to do for a bed ? 


If not—and that’s 
What is CZ LE 


reduce our EL- 
DERLY GENTLE- 
MAN toa dilemma; 
or choice of EVILS. 


Explicit Celebs. 


RINGWOOD’S THEOCRITUS.* 


Treocritus is seldom thought or 
spoken of, even by the learned, under 
any other character than that of a pas- 
toral poet ; yet, while his undoubted— 
perhaps singular, excellence in that 
species of composition (in which he is 
certainly unrivalled, and may almost 
be said to stand alone) may account 
for, and even excuse this general im- 
pression, we cannot but think that 
great injustice is done to his merits, 
when they are confined to one—and 
that a comparatively narrow and ste- 
rile province of the domain of poetry. 
It is natural, indeed, that, in assigning 
the distinctive character of an author, 


we should think rather of those quali- _ 


ties in which he differs from others, 
than of those in which—though intrin- 
sically higher—he shares his fame with 
many participators; and, considered 
in this point of view, Theocritus_ may 
fairly be classed as a Bucolic poet. 
His pastorals are not only the most 

rfect specimens of that kind of writ- 
ing, but almost the only true specimen 
of it to be found in the whole circle of 
ancient or modern literature. He is 
the only poet—so far as our knowledge 
reaches—who has succeeded in throw- 
ing his own mind completely into that 
peculiar state of society which it is 


the object of the pastoral to depict ; 
and thus, in expressing its circum- 
stances, thoughts, and emotions, with 
that - distinctness, individuality, and 
racy vigour, which alone can make a 
reader sympathize in the description, 
and feel at home in scenes and manners 
so different in their colouring from 
those of ordinary experience. We do 
not underrate the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking. If other proof were want- 
ing, the ill success of some of the 
greatest masters of their art, who have 
attempted in vain to execute the same 
task, would sufficiently show that it is 
ardoous in no small degree. Virgil 
and Pope seem to have been Jed in 
the rashness of youth to imagine that 
the simplicity of the pastoral, which is 
really the source of its peculiar diffi- 
culty, was likely to render it easy ;— 
“and they have succeeded accordingly. 
Virgil, where he has not deserted en- 
tirely the idea of pastoral composition, 
has done little more than imitate (and 
that often with but a feeble hand) the 
more obvious and superficial beauties 
which struck him in Theocritus; and 
Pope is far more unfortunate: his imi- 
tations are all at second-hand, and 
cold in proportion to their distance 
from the great original. His shep- 
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herds are “gentlemen of wit and 
pleasure,” who have laid aside their 
wigs and swords to perform a sort of 
Arcadian masque, in a fete champetre, 
at Hampton Court. Spenser, whose 
gentle spirit might have been expected 
to have sympathized most congenially 
with the inartificial simplicity of pasto- 
ral life, has deformed his “ /Eclogues” 
with two of the worst possible faults— 
mystification and‘ vulgarity. For the 

ormer, into which Milton also has been 
beguiled, some excuse may be allowed, 
when we reflect upon the inveterate 
rage for poetic allegory, which had ga- 
thered too much strength in the monk- 
ish schools of criticism to be readily 
thrown off; but in the latter fault, as 
he sinned without precedent, he sinned 
unpardonably. Yet his sin had its 
origin in a manly desire to return from 
art to nature—in the same misguided 
_impatience of unreal and affected clas- 
sicism which led Wordsworth, in his 
earlier poems, ostentatiously to clothe 
the noblest thoughts in the rags of a 
mean and soiled vocabulary. To own 
the truth, most others of the vast 
nameless herd, who pass, by the cour- 
tesy of letters, under the general title 
of pastoral poets, are far enough from 
erring in this direction. 


“ There the rude Theocrite is ransacked o’er, 
And courtly Maro colled from Mincio’s shore ; 
Sicilian muses on our mountains roam, 
Easy and free as if they were at home; 
Nymphs, Naiads, Nereids, Dryads, Satyrs, Fawns, 
Sport in our floods, and trip it o’er our lawns ; 
Flowers, which once flourished fair in Greece and 

Rome, 

More fair revive in England's meads to bloom ; 
Skies without cloud exotic suns adorn ; 
And roses blush, but blush without a thorn; 
Landscapes, unknown to dowdy nature, rise, 
And new creations strike our wondering eyes.” 


We have said enough, and, it is to 
be feared, much more than enough, to 
show that we do not underrate the 
difficulty of the enterprise in which 
Theocritus succeeded. But while freely 
admitting that we should have wanted 
much of the evidence we now possess 
of the marvellous flexibility of tis mi- 
mic powers, if his pastorals had not 
“been préserved, we must still contend 
that his fame ought to rest upon the 
broad basis of his general dramatic 

owers—exerting themselves, indeed, 
in the pastoral with unrivalled excel- 
lence, but not in that exclusively ; and 
that his pastoral imitations are (not 
through his fault, but through the 
fault of the subject) intrinsically infe- 
rior to the representation’of more com- 
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plicated and artificial manners, Upon 
“the former point, which is the most 
likely to be challenged at first hearing, 
we are happy to perceive that our 
judgment is confirmed by the opinion 
of Mr. Ringwood, the latest editor of 
Theocritus, and, we do not hesitate to 
add, the best—no mean praise, when 
it is recollected that Toup and Valc- 
kenaer have laboured in the same field. 
Upon the other, we could also cite au- 
thorities neither few nor mean; and, 
upon both, we conceive that reason, 
which is better than any authority, is 
upon our side. In the mere pastoral, 
the circle of imagery is but narrow— 
the manners, the most simple that can 
comport with any degree of civiliza- 
tion, and the feelings hardly more than 
those primary and uncompounded sen- 
timents of our nature, which are least 
capable of being misunderstood, and 
exert themselves most uniformly and 
most directly. The main difficulty 
lies not so much in any thing of what 
is properly a part of the matter of pas- 
toral poetry, as in the exclusion of all 
alien elements—in disentangling the 
mind from the associations of a more 
polished state of society, and prevent- 
ing the occurrence of thoughts and 
images which are produced by the ex- 
tensive intercourse and intricate rela- 
tions of such a state. But who, that 
reads, for instance, that wonderful 
piece of genuine comedy, the ‘ Ado. 
niazuse,” will deny that, in such a 
state, the images are more various, the 
feelings more subtle, the manners more 
multiform, the characters more com- 
plex, curiously defined, and delicate- 
ly proportioned—in, we had almost 
said, an infinite degree—than in any 
scene which could be truly called a 
pastoral ; and, consequently, require 
for their delineation a grasp and versa- 
tility of mind proportionably larger 
and more agile ? 

It is only in such a piece as this that 
the great master has room to show his 
power in delineating those moral and 
economical sentiments which Hurd has 
so elegatitly compared to the gentle 
breathing of the air on the face of na- 
ture— er t4tJ GC. 


} ‘ 


eas tt 
“Tts soft 


Jha 
eh. 
aspirations may be 
ceived; its nimble and delicate spirit 
may diffuse itself through woods and 
fields, and its pervading influence che- 
rish and invigorate all animal and vege- 
table being ; yet no external signs evi- 
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dence its effects to sense. It acts invi- 
sibly, and therefore no power of imita- 
tion can give it form and colouring. Its 
impulses must, at least, have a certain 
degree of strength: it must wave the 
grass, incline trees, and scatter leaves, 
before the painter can lay hold of it, and 
draw it into description. Just so it is 
with our calmer sentiments. They sel- 
dom stir or disorder the human frame. 
They spring up casually, and as causes 
concur, within us; but, as it were, sink 
and die away again, like passing gales, 
without leaving any impress or mark 
cf violence behind them.”—Discourse 


on Poet. Im. pp. 152-3. 


And where, even in the modern 
comedy, which claims this as its pecu- 
liar province, shall we find these fine 
‘ind evanescent traits of feeling, traced 
in more airy lines, and with a touch 
more exquisitely careful to mark, but 
not overpass, the modesty of nature, 
than in the Fifteenth Idyll of ‘Theocri- 
tus? We are glad, therefore, that 
Mr. Ringwood has made the mimic 
Idylls the first part of his publication ; 
and we willingly confess ourselves to 
be in the number of those weaker 
brethren, to whom he alludes in his 
preface, as having contracted some 
pardonable distaste for the mere pas- 
toral from the injudicious efforts of the 
imitators of the great Sicilian. Nor 
are we less pleased with the manner 
than with the matter of this work. In 
truth, we have seldom—we may al- 
most say never—seen any edition of a 
classic author, in which the editor has 
done his duty so well in the several 
parts, and so completely in the whole. 
In general, if one part be executed 

; some Other is sacrificed to it; the 
editor seeming to suppose that his su- 
pererogatory labours in one department 
will atone for his omissions in another 
Some are great as verbal critics ; and 
then the reader may make up his mind 
to expect no help as to the meaning of 
any passage where the reading is cer- 
tain, and but little even where it is 
obscure. In return, however, they 
will probably give him a great deal of 
information which he does not seek, 
and extend their emendatory cares far 
beyond the narrow limits of the parti- 
cular book upon which they profess to 
comment. Every one will remember 
the famous note in which Porson keeps 

or Euripides waiting in his ante- 
room, wile through sixteen mortal 
columns he prosecutes his charitable 
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design, “‘lacerare memorias doctorum 
et preclarorum virorum.” 

o be sure, one is content to receive 
thankfully such notes as Porson’s, in 
whatever form he pleases to give them. 
But it would doubtless also be more 
convenient if things were kept in their 
proper places, and one could form some 
probable conjecture, from the title of 
a book, of what sort of matters they 
were likely to find in it. 

Mr. Ringwood has, we think, ve 
justly considered that his duty is to il- 
lustrate Theocritus, not to pour forth 
all the various accumulated treasures 
of his classical commonplace book ; 
and therefore scarcely ever makes ex- 
cursions into the bounds of other edi« 
tors. 

Wherever he does so, it is when a 
fair occasion presents itself, and where 
the observation to be made may be de- 
spatched in a few words; and the fe- 
licity of some of these incidental re- 
nasi makes us feel that it was not 
want of power, but deliberate choice, 


‘which prevented him from availing 


himself more frequently of the tempt- 
ing opportunities of digression. Thus, 
upon Idyll ii. 58, having quoted, in 
illustration, from Horace, Epod. v. 77, 
the lines— 


** Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 
Fastidienti proculum,” 


he subjoins— 


“ The editor avails himself of this op- 
portunity to suggest, that the passage 
preceding these lines in Horace, 


* nec vocata mens tua 
Marsis redibit vocibus,’ 


which appears to him to be erroneously 
explained by all the commentators, should 
be understood thus :— 

“ * Nor is it by mere Marsian spells that 
your soul shall be recalled to me.’ Thus 
‘nec Marsis vocibus’ corresponds to ‘ non 
usitatis potionibus,’ and ‘ redibit’ to ‘re~ 
curres ;’ and thus also there is an addi- 
tional propriety in the repetition of ‘ Ma- 
jas—Majus’ in the following verse :— 


” 


* Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi. 


This view, we think, will commend 
itself to the reader at once; and it is 
proposed, with the unpretending mo-_ 
desty of a man to whom the discovery 
Of truth is no novelty. 

Another excellence which we gladl: 
remark in Mr. Ringwood is, that he is 
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superior to the poor and petty vanity 
of critical conjecture. é dazzling 
example of Bentley, and the admira- 
tion which his « Splendida Peccata” 
extorted even from those who blamed 
them most severely, produced incal- 
culable mischief to criticism, both sa- 
ered and profane ; and as such exam- 
ples are always more easily imitated in 
their faults than in their excellencies, 
the writings of the ancients were soon 
threatened with immediate dissolution 
from the hands of a multitude of emen- 
ders, who could copy the mighty Aris- 
tarch in nothing but his “boldness of 
“assertion, and his wanton love of 
change. But Bentley seldom made a 
change, however bold, without alleging 
t least some specious reason ; and all 
e varied resources of wit, reasoning, 
and philological learning were ever at 
his command, to justify the changes 
which.he proposed. Hence his an- 
notations, even when most decidedly 
wrong, in the main, are almost always 
both instructive and entertaining—~sti- 
mulating, by their acute and nervous 
logic, the reasoning power into whole- 
some exercise, and opening out pros- 
pects, collaterally, into a thousand re- 
cesses of ancient lore, of which, if we 
had not accompanied him in his wild 
sally, we should never have caught a 
view. In this respect he has often re- 
minded us of what Bacon says of the 
alchemists—that though they missed 
of their grand object, yet the real dis- 
coveries which they made by the way 
were almost anub to compensate for 
the failure. His disciples outdid their 
master in the number and magnitude 
of their final failures, but we shall look 
in vain through their futile annotations 
for the same incidental advantages. 
Yet the glory and the amusement of 
guessing was long a fatal fascination 
too powerful to be resisted. The fe- 
ver spread into the regions of sacred 
criticism ; and the school of Houbi- 
ant soon found that arbitrary emeén- 
tion would supply them with a far 
easier way of making all plain in the 
text of the Old Testament, than the 
antiquated drudgery of studying the 
dialects and the rabbins—in short that 
it was much more expeditious to make 
a Hebrew language, than to learn one. 
_Latterly, we are happy to say, the 
__current, both in sacred and profane 
literatiire, has set steadily in an oppo- 
site direction, and men began to find 
~ at last, that the poor scribes who had 
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vapulated so long under a load of so- 
norous vituperation, were far less to 
blame than their own ignorance and 
impatience. Not that, however, the 
empire of good sense is yet entirely 
restored. The veteran Bothe of Mag- 
deburg (whom yet we can almost for- 
give, for the sake of the orthodoxy of 
his Homerie creed) is still incorri- 
gible; and a man of much greater 
genius—one upon whom the mantle 
of Bentley might almost be said to 
have fallen—in an elegant critical edi- 
tion of this very author, Theocritus, 
has attempted to revive the credit of 
conjectural emendation with a_bril- 
liant display of learning and ingenuity. 
We are glad that Mr. Ringwood’s dis- 
cretion has saved him from being be- 
guiled into the same showy but un- 
profitable waste of labour. That his 
abstinence in this respect also is the 
result rather of wisdom than of weak- 
“ness, isevident from the happiness of his 
conjectures upon those rare occasions 
where conjecture is really requisite, 
Tn the following instance he has sug- 
gested an emendation which has es- 
caped the sagacity of the professed 
dealers in this sort of ware, and than 
which, when once pointed out, nothing 
can possibly appear more natural. It 
is in a note upon Idylls, xv. 50, xaxé 
walyna, wéverss terol. 


“ 50. teuei. As this word has not been 
found in any other passage, itis regarded 
with general suspicion. Yet either it, or 
igii, or igi or, as if a letter was dropped, 
are found in allthe MSS. Casaubon pro- 
posed desu, ‘martial,’ because ‘more 
hostium infesta armis redderent itinera ;’ 
Wart. aeain, ‘exsecrati, detestabiles ; 
Musgrave, yeti, ‘boorish;’ Briggs, 
axesios, ‘inutiles’ = ‘nequam ;’ Eldikius, 
waicdsy ager; Valcken. fAua, ‘in palu- 
dosis A2gypti locis conimorantes,’ but pre- 
ferred Tonp’s conjecture, who, after ob- 
serving that the opinions of his predeces- 
sors ‘non sunt unius assis,’ writes ‘ Le- 
gendum sine dubio: o + eaKR Waiyrvie, 
wdvrts a&spyoi. Tlavets atgyoi, a parcel of 
idle rascals.’ Hesych. ’Asgyés, agyis # 
xaxoveyes. Epimenides apud Paulum ad 
Titum, 1. 12, nance Onoia, yarrigss 
aeyoi. Alter ad alterum respexit.’ 


“ J. H. Voss, iadoi, ‘kites,’ in sense of 
‘ rapaces, rapinis intenti,’ tasés being an 
81 dos itgaxes, sec. Hesych. ; others Yeibos, 
but this does not appear to be sufficiently 
reproachful ; Wordsworth, "Eq's0/, in sense 


of ‘ all Epeus’s,’ i. e. as cunning as Epeus, 
&e. 


If in such a case a conjecture may 
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be hazarded, perhaps igve/, in sense of 
‘ unripe figs, bad figs,’ may have been the 
reading. It supplies a letter which some 
of the MSS. seem to have dropped. 
*Egivos, 6, is properly 4 ayeut ouxn ig as re 
igweé, Athen. lib. 111. p. 76. From the 
same authority it appears that the name 
of the tree was used for the fruit, and ap- 
plied figuratively, as this conjecture pre- 
sumes, SoPoxArs 3” iv ‘EAtvns Vauw TeOmIKws 
Ty Tov divdoou svouars tiv xugwiv ixdAscsy, 
timwy* 
wimwy iowos * * dross av 
tv Pewow, &AAOUS seuss Adyo. 

 Tliwwy 3° igivds sionxsy dvr) rod rior 
igwov. Athen. ibid. Other instances of 
such a metaphoric application might be 
supplied, as for instance in the prophet 
Jeremiah, cap. xxiv. 8, and xxx. 17, bad 
figs are used to denote worthlessness of 
character.” 


This reminds one of the character 
ae y eye ¢ 

of some of Porson’s most felicitous 

conjectures, of which, as soon as ever 


‘they are shown, the ease and cer- 


tainty make us wonder that they 
should have never been thought of pre- 
viously. In general, however, the pre- 
sent editor confines himself to the less 
ostentatious duty of defending the text 
of the MSS. against the critical host by 
which it has been so fiercely assaulted ; 
and some of his defensive annotations 
make it evident that logic, and taste, 
and learning, may be as adyanta- 
geously displayed in protecting what is 
established, as in the boldest efforts 
to destroy it. 

In the following note on Id. ii. 54, 
we are pleased to find xsthetic criti- 
cism itself made to throw its light upon 
what is generally considered the dul- 
lest region of an editor’s joyless pro- 
vince :— 


* Hemsterh., taking offence at ayeiy as 
an epithet’of rvgi, proposed xar’ ayeiw, of 
whichValcken. approved, translating ‘ ad- 
versus hune agrestem et ferocem ama- 
torem.’ To this emendation Brunck ob- 
jected, on the ground that the article would 
be required, thus, xara ra ayeiw, and sug- 
gested dygi0s, rendering, ‘ Has jam efferata 
ego exuvias in ignem conjiciv.’ Boisso- 
nade, who follows Hemsterh., endeavours 
to evade Brunck’s demand of the article, 
by translating ‘contre un cruel; while 
Dahl imagines that he has refuted the ob- 
jection by quoting v. 23, iya 3 imi Airgd, 
as if an argument could be adduced from 
the omission of the article before a pro- 
per name to the same in the case of an 
adjective. Now the whole weight of MSS. 
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authority, and that of the early edd., is in 
favour of the text, whicb is thus explained 
by the Schol. iv ea wugl e% ayeiy, iyo re 
Sourengin, dreg nal dxovra idbsiv dvayxdosi, 
with which explanation Kiessl. concurs. 
Wuest. translates it ‘omnia consumen- 
tem.’ Fr. Jac. observes, ‘ Simetha fim- 
briam illam fortasse flammis comburendam 
tradit, non tam, ut reliqua, incantationis 
causa, sed pre indignatione, qua graviter 
commota reliquias quoque pueri odio ha- 
bet. Nec aliam ob causam illa fimbriam 
in partes videtur discerpere. Hee certe 
interpretatio cum proximis optime conspi- 
rat simulque epitheto éyei» vim addit, ut 
nune quidem languere dici non possit.’ 
But this gives a meaning to dyes which 
does not seem natural to it, cf. Gloss., 
and moreover, a comparison of Virg. 
Ecl. vu. 91, &c., quite disproves the no- 
tion of this rite not being of the same na- 
ture as the rest. H. Voss observes :— 
‘ “Aygov h. 1. non est epitheton perpetuum 
vod wve, sed vim et impetum signat ignis 
auxilio Hecates mirum quantum excande- 
scentis.’ But there does not appear to be 
any passage in Theocritus in which ayguos 
bears this sense, to the exclusion of the 
idea of fierceness and cruelty, and there 
seems no ground to doubt that its meaning 
here is the same as that which it has fre- 
quently in the Bucolic poets, scil., ‘ cruel,’ 
‘ruthless.’ Cf. Gloss. To the employ- 
ment of the epithet on this occasion the 
iéos of the speaker appears to givea pe- 
culiar correctness. She had, no doubt, 
fondly treasured this fragmentof fringe, 
Her Delphis had worn it, and this was suf- 
ficient to endear it to her heart. Her use 
of the »dv shews that she remembers this; 
the contrast of her present and past feel- 
ings cannot be but painful, and hence, with 
an exquisite fidelity to the conflicting na- 
ture of the emotions by which her bosoth 
is swayed, at the very moment that she 
consigns the cherished memento to the 
flames, she cannot refrain from accusing 
them of cruelty for destroying, with an in- 
difference thatseems savage, a trifle which 
the associations of affection had rendered 
so inestimably precious. The tone of the 
next verse, ai ai, jews duagi, seems to ac- 
cord with this view of the poet’s concep- 
tion, and also ‘ pignora cara sui,’ in Vir- 
gil’s imitation, Ecl. vii. 92. If it be con- 
sidered fanciful, as it may deserve to be, 
at all events it remains clear that the old 
reading is the best, and that éyg/w mean 


* ruthless.’ : 


In a word, Mr. Ringwood has adopt- 
ed, with Johnson, the Roman sen- 
timent, that it is more glorious to 
save a citizen than to slay an enemy, 
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and has chosen to exhibit his critical 
prowess in protection rather than at- 
He is a conservative editor. 


Nor are his mérits less as an exe-_ 


etical commentator, than as a verbal 
critic. He has an extraordinary power 


of entering not only into the mid; bit” 


into the spirit and feeling of his au- 
thor—a power accompanied by, and, 
indeed, pre-supposing a familiar ac- 
quaintance with all the fine and deli- 
cate proprieties of that wonderful lan- 
guage, which is the vehicle of those 
thoughts and sentiments—a power of 
exactly perceiving the precise image, 
in all its shades and proportions, which 
the author meant to pourtray, and of 
enabling others to perceive it also. 
The ‘glossary completes the exegetical 
apparatus of the notes, and completes 
it in the most desirable manner, keep- 
ing the mere philology apart "trom the 
interpretation—the explanation of sin- 
“gle words from that of propositions. 
We extract an article from it, in which 
we think that he very satisfactorily 
combats a view of Buttman’s whic 
has met commonly with more favour 
than it deserves :— 


“ deros, 6 (the neut. &wrev, rd, is found 
only in Apoll. Rhod. and the later Ep. 
Homer leaves the gender undecided. In 
Pindar it is always masculine, as it is in 
Id. x1.27). The reputed ancient mean- 
ing was a blossom or flower, which Butt- 
man conceives he has disproved in his 
Lexil. sub v., and for which he substi- 
tutes a lock of wool, as the original sense. 
*"Awros is the Lat. floccus. As this is de- 
rived from flo, so that comes from anys; 
and both mean the light and airy locks of 
the sheep, or of the flax-plant.’ But it 
appears most probable that the Schol. on 
Hom. Il. x11. 599, is correct in explaining 
olds dary as wgeBarou dvb 3 ierivigiy. So 
also our Schol., reoparov aves, avril rou igiy’ 
a converse to which figurative mode of 
expression is found in ‘ comam—acanthi, 
Virg. Georg. tv. 137, and‘ sera comantem 
Narcissum,’ ib. 122; ‘comantes silve,’ 
Val. Fl. 1. 429; ‘comans humus,’ Stat 


Qur.| Sr 
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Theb. v. 502 ; ‘flore comatitem purpureo,’ 
Virg. En. x11. 413. In Pindar &weos al- 
ways denotes the fairest and best of its 
hind, as it does in Id. x11t. 27, Osiog dares 
‘“Hedwy. Buttm. presents no convincing 
objection (Lexil. p. 185-87) to the transla- 
tion he mentions, ‘the bloom of the sheep,’ 
which is that of the Schol. given above, for 
there is no weight whatsoever in the as- 
sertion, that in Od. 1x. 434, if this were 
its meaning, ‘ ros must have its genitive 
case after it,’ as if the poet was bound to 
put in a word which no hearer or reader 
could be stupid enough to miss. Again, 
he quotes Il. x1, 599, where a sling is 
called ivorgopog vids Hwros, and asks, ‘ Now, 
is this the place, where the poet is speak- 
ing of a compact and hard-twisted sling, 
to introduce the idea of the finest, the 
softest, and the most beautiful wool?’ To 
which it might be answered at once, that 
the best wool would make the best string. 
But, in fact, the ancient meaning renders 
the expression rather as equivalent to 
wool simply, which is Buttman’s object 
also, with this difference, however, that by 
the old interpretation we approach this 
sense in a mode worthy of an Epic poet, 
while Buttman’s method falls below the 
dignity of the common language of life : 
for when Telemachus, Od. 1. 443, is de- 
scribed as sleeping xaxaAuuptvos olds dary, 
is it credible that this meant literally 
‘wrapped in a lock of wool of a sheep,’ 
and so passed into ‘ wrapped in a fleece 
of asheep?’ And aguin, that Pindar, 
&c., used the word gwres to describe the 
most exalted excellence in poetry, &c., 
just as the Latins did flos, from the word 
having passed from the sense of flock or 
down to mean ‘the downy pile or nap of 
cloth?’ The editor is not only content to 
be classed with those who ‘ remain firm in 
their opinion that @wros means the blos- 
som in a metaphorical sense’ (Buttm. Lexil. 
p- 183), but also imagines that it originally 
bore this meaning in a literal sense. - It 
may be added that such expressions as 
‘ floeci instar’ fall very foul of the transi- 
tion of éwres (‘ the Lat. floccus’) from this 
sense to that of denoting the highest per- 
fection.” 
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Ir asked, what is the most striking 
characteristic by which the present 
social condition of Ireland is marked, 
we would say, the frequency of noon- 
day murders, and the impunity which 
has hitherto attended the perpetra- 
tion of that dreadful crime! 

If further pressed for an explana- 
tion of this awful state of things, we 
should refer to a secret confederacy 
of organized assassins, who are bound 
together by a bond of blood, to be 
aiding and assisting, to the utmost of 
their power, in the extermination of 
such individuals as have rendered 
themselves obnoxious to their ven- 
geance, either by political activity, by 
which the conspirators have been 
brought to justice, or proceedings re- 
specting the holding of land. 

That such a confederacy exists, is 
as notorious, as that it has hitherto 
baffled the vigour and the vigilance of 
the law; and we have selected the 
case of the unhappy man whose name 
is prefixed to this article, and who 
has expiated his offence upon the gal- 
lows, as well to exhibit the class of 
crimes to which we allude, as the per- 
verted state of public opinion, which 
in a large section of the community is 
found to prevail, and by which the 
punishment of the guilty is more than 
neutralized, for any purposes of warn- 
ing or of example. 

On the night of the 18th of Novem- 
ber last, Sir Francis Hopkins was re- 
turning home, after having dined at 
the house of his friend and neighbour, 
Colonel Caulfield. Upon his arrival 
at his hall-door, and before it was 
opened for his admission, he was fired 
at, and the assassin, missing his aim, 
ran, and was pursued by Sir Francis ; 
we give the sequel in his own words, 
as sworn to on the second trial of 
Seery :— 


‘* T caught the man who had attacked 
me, by the throat, and I almost choked 
him. I immediately recognized a face 
that I knew, and I was so astonished, 
that I felt it difficult to express my sur- 
prise, that Seery was the man who as- 
sailed me. I forced his head into the 
air between me and the sky, to take 
his side face, and the man’s countenance, 
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even if I had never seen him before, was 
indelibly fixed on my mind. I never 
had the least doubt of him; I have not 
now the slightest doubt of him. A hat 
and a coat were found at Rochford; my 
impression is, that the hat is the one he 
always wore, and it was the only hat of 
the kind amongst the tenantry of a large 
district. I also recognized the coat as 
one in which the prisoner paid me visits 
previously. Seery is a man of a pecu- 
liar cut; his hat and coat were a very 
shabby turn out, and from the position 
of the windows of my house, I have had 
opportunities of seeing him coming up 
to it.” 


Thus it appears, that not only Sir 
Francis distinctly identified the man, 
but that a hat and coat were found in 
the vicinity of the outrage, which be- 
longed to him, and were recognized 
as his property by witnesses produced 
for the defence. Two or three years 
before, Seery held a farm from Sir 
Francis, which he was unable to stock 
or to cultivate, and received thirty 
pounds for the quiet surrender of the 
land, his landlord acting towards him 
in the kindliest spirit, and receiving 
from Seery many expressions of thank- 
fulness for the consideration which he 
shewed him. 

Such was the case for the crown. 
The defence was an alibi, which, if 
true, established the innocence of the 
prisoner ; and some alleged omissions 
and discrepancies in the original in- 
formation, and the subsequent swear- 
ing of the prosecutor. 

It was sworn by Mr. French, the 
stipendiary magistrate, and a Roman 
Catholic, that Sir Francis did not 
mention Seery’s name, when he took 
his informations. Sir Francis so- 
lemnly states that he did; and the 
editor of the Evening Mail avers, that 
he has seen letters from the crown- 
solicitor and his assistant, the sub- 
inspector of police, and the magis- 
trates and gentlemen present, stating 
*in the most clear and distinct manner 
which language is capable of con- 
veying, that Sir Francis Hopkins did 
name Seery as the perpetrator of the 
act, when the first informations were 
sworn, and his (Mr. French’s) un- 
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qualified admission that he had done 
80 ”» 


Dr. Ferguson who was in attend- 
ance upon him an hour after the out- 
rage, swore “that Sir Francis told 
him, the person who fired was a te- 
nant of his,” and that he “ commu- 
nieated the fact to Mr. Bookey of 
the police, and the prisoner was ar- 
rested.” 

It was sworn upon the trial by a 
constable of the Dysart police station, 
six miles distant from Mullingar, that 
he received a written order at five 
o'clock in the morning to arrest Seery ; 
that is, five hours before the first in- 
formations were sworn, in which, it is 
now alleged, Sir Francis did not men- 
tion his name ! 

We are thus full and explicit upon 
this point ; because the first jury be- 
fore whom Seery was tried, could not 
come to an agreement respecting the 
verdict, two of them, being Roman 
Catholics, holding out for an acquittal 
against the remaining ten; and the 
grounds for this difference of opinion 
(for these things will come out) have 
been confidently stated to be, on the 
part of one of these dissentients, the 
alleged omission of Seery’s name in 
the first informations, and on the part 
of the other, a general indisposition to 
subject any individual to capital punish- 
ment. 

We are not for harshly pressing the 
letter of the law in any case against an 
unfortunate delinquent ; and the cases 
are rare in which we would deem it 
justifiable to put an individual upon his 
trial for the same offence, within eight 
and forty hours after he had been tried 
bya jury, whose disagreement rendered 
the whole proceeding void. But we 
do think that in this case, the law-offi- 
cers of the crown exercised a wise dis- 
cretion, in braving the odium, whatever 
it might be, of a second and immediate 
prosecution. The guilt of the man was 
so fully proved—the crime was so atro- 
cious—the confederacy out of which 
it arose was so secret, so formidable, 
and so extensive, that justice, if defer- 
red, would have appeared to be bafiled, 
and a system of miscreancy, by which 
that county is infected, would have 
had a signal triumph over the authority 
of the law. The case was one, in fact, 
in which trial by jury was itself upon 
its trial ; and the question to be solved 
was, could the tremendous evil with 
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with the crown prosecutors had to 
grapple, be met effectually by the law, 
as ordinarily administered; or were 
increased powers necessary to arrest 
the progress of offences which threat- 
ened the subversion of social order? 

Undoubtedly, had Seery been re- 
manded for six months, it would have 
been deemed by his accomplices tanta- 
mount to an escape from justice. And 
even if a future jury found no difficulty 
in believing the evidence that had been 
given by the prosecutor—had thesecond 
trial been long delayed, means might 
have been taken by his confederates in 
iniquity by which any similar deposition 
would be prevented. When we state to 
our readers the fact, that a party were 
appointed to waylay Sir Francis Hopkins 
on his way to the assizes, and by whom, 
had he been met, he would have been 
murdered, they may imagine what plots 
and conspiracies would have been con- 
cocted for his taking-off, had such an 
interval been afforded, as must have 
elapsed before the next jail-delivery 
would have given him an opportunity 
of appearing in the witness-box against 
the prisoner. It may be confidently 
affirmed that, in the present state of 
Ireland, nothing would be left undone 
to accomplish his destruction. 

Upon the second trial, the prisoner 
was convicted. The evidence was such 
as could leave no doubt of his guilt 
upon any rational mind ; and the judge 
before whom he was tried—Chief Baron 
Brady—is one of the ablest and most 
humane of his brethren upon the bench ; 
and, although a Whig, and one who 
had been Lord Normanby’s attorney- 
general, universally respected for his 
integrity and his discrimination. Any 
partizan feeling which he could have 
had, must have been rather against 
than for the government, which he 
would, no doubt, be very glad to see 
displaced; and if a shadow of incer- 
titude rested upon his mind as to the 
conclusiveness of the evidence upon 
which the conviction took place, we 
may be perfectly satisfied that the un- 
fortunate man would have had the 
benefit of it; for he would not have 
failed to make such a representation 
to the lord lieutenant as would have 
procured a mitigation, if not a reversal, 
of the sentence which had been pro- 
nounced upon him. 

Thus, then, we have a jury of 
twenty-two individuals (for the firs 
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ten should be added to the last twelve), 
concurring in a verdict which was fully 
in accordance with the most direct and 
positive evidence, as well as with the 
charge of a most humane and enlight- 
ened judge; in a case in which it was 
most important to the well-being of 
society that the culprit, if guilty, should 
be made amenable to justice. And 
now commenced a course of proceed- 
ings unexampled, we believe, in any 
country making the least pretension to 
humanity or civilization. 

Immediately upon the sentence being 
made known, the repeal party took up 
the case of the convict as that of a 
victim to foul and odious Orange pre- 
judice. The Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of the district joined in the ery. 
Addresses, minatory intheir character, 
were directed to the lord lieutenant, 
demanding, rather than supplicating, a 
reversal of the sentence; and the peo- 
ple were universally instructed to be- 
lieve that if it were carried into effect, 
it could be regarded in no other light 
than a legal murder! 

Patience is too weak a word to cha- 
racterise the cheerful equanimity with 
which these parties could witness vic- 
tim after victim of the ribbon conspi- 
racy passing to an untimely grave— 
while no trace of the murderers could 
be found by the constituted authorities, 
and no efforts on their parts were made 
for their apprehension. But the in- 
stant the government presume to touch 
the hair of the head ofa convict like 
Seery, whose guilt may be said to have 
been as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day, one universal shout of execration 
is raised, as though the most fiend-like 
barbarity was about to be perpetrated 
against an unfortunate sufferer, whose 
only crime was, that he was an Irish- 
man and a Roman Catholic, and tried 
by a jury who were less solicitous for 
the discovery of the truth, than desi- 
rous of gratifying a thirst for ven- 
geance, 

Nor was it confined to a factious 
press thus to abuse public credulity 
upon this painfully momentous subject. 
The Roman Catholic priesthood of 
the district, with their bishop at their 
head, did all that in them lay to im- 
press upon their people the conviction, 
that the culprit had been wrongfully 
condemned, and, if executed, must be 
considered as murdered ! 

The bishop, Dr. Cantwell, wrote to 


the lord lientenant on behalf of the 
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convict ; but, fortunately for the ends 
of justice, did not prevail upon his ex- 
cellency to adopt his view of the case. 
The correspondence which took place 
on this occasion was to have been mov- 
ed for in the House of Commons by 
Mr. O'Connell ; but we have no doubt 
that he exercised a wise discretion in 
withdrawing the notice which he had 
given to that effect. We only re- 
gret that it was not taken up and 
adopted by some Protestant member. 
And the priests, from the altars, de- 
claimed at large, and with virulence, 
upon the cruelty and iniquity about to 
be perpetrated upon a most estimable 
and unoffending member of their com- 
munion, who had been all his life a 
most pious Catholic, and who, if exe- 
cuted, must be considered, not a cul- 
prit, but a martyr? 

Such were the efforts made to de- 
prive the last appalling scene in the life 
of this unfortunate malefactor of all 
efficacy as an example! Such are the 
uses and purposes to which the Romish 
priesthood put their spiritual influence 
in Ireland !, 

The day of execution arrived. The 
public were warned by their spiritual 
advisers to absent themselves from the 
dreadful spectacle. The houses of all 
Roman Catholics, in the town of Mul- 
lingar, were closed, and all business 
suspended, to mark the horror with 
which they regarded this outrage upon 
justice and humanity. The culprit 
was introduced upon the scaffold, 
where he made the strongest and the 
most solemn declaration of his inno- 
cence. He was then (a thing, we be- 
lieve, unheard of in any other in- 
stance) permitted to retire, and re- 
main with his spiritual adviser for an 
hour and a quarter, before he was 
launched into eternity ! 

Never, we believe, was there so 
deliberate, so systematic, and, we must 
add, so successful an attempt to defeat 
the efficacy of legal punishment as a 
terror to evil doers. All the offices 
of religion were made to conspire with 
all the organs and instruments of fac- 
tion, to represent this malefactor as 
the most innocent and the most in- 
jured of men. His remains were de- 
posited in the Romish chapel, and a 
solemn high mass performed for the 
repose of his soul. -A countless mul- 
titude attended at his funeral, each 
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beating some token indicative of their 
respect and sorrow for the departed ; 
atid a subscription was set on foot 
for the relief of his family, the amount 
of which we have had no means of 
ascertaining, but which, we have no 
doubt, has been abundantly sufficient 
to raise them above the indigent con. 
dition in which they must have re- 
mained, had not Seery signalized him- 
self by a deed which, in any other 
country, would have consigned his me- 
mory to execration ! 

But the convict denied his guilt 
upon the gallows, and how can we be- 
lieve that, at such an awful moment, 
he could utter a falsehood? Alas! 
that is but another painful aspect of 
the case! There are few, we believe, 
upon whom such declarations impose 
in Ireland. They are perfectly under- 
stood by the witnesses for the “alibi” 
(the defence most usually resorted to 
in such cases), all of whom would be 
branded as perjurers, if the convict 
died confessing his guilt. 

It is not, our readers may be well 
assured, with any view to aggravate 
the obloquy with which the crime of 
this misguided man must be regarded 
by every well regulated mind, that we 
have brought his case so fully before 
our readers; but because it appears 
to us most strikingly to illustrate the 

resent most unhappy condition of 
reland. Here we have that sympa- 
thy with miscreancy and with guilt 
which is, in itself, one of the most 
effective causes of the perpetration of 
crime ; and also that marked antipathy 
to any legal procedure by which their 
offences might be brought home to the 
‘individuals concerned in agrarian out- 
rages and disturbances, which renders 
it utterly impossible that the law, as it 
at present stands, could be made avail- 
able as a protection against them. 

In England, the hand of every man 
is raised against the murderer. He 
is regarded with universal abhorrence. 
When any crime of fearful note is 
perpetrated, all descriptions of persons 
are in arms against the perpetrator ; 
and sooner or later he is delivered up 
to justice. But in Ireland, the case is 
directly the reverse. A system has 
become prevalent, which not only 
makes a fearful havoc of human life, 
but which has so moulded and fashioned 

ublic opinion into an accordance with 


its bloody mandates, that the murderer 
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enjoys a sort of enviable notoriety 
amongst his associates, and no con- 
trivancé of force or fraud will be 
neglected which may secure his impu- 
nity, and there are no honours which 
will not be lavished upon his memory, 
should he, by any accident, become 
amenable to the law. This it is, we 
say emphatically, which constitutes the 
frightful anomaly of the present state 
of Ireland. 

Now, we ask our dispassionate 
readers, can any measures which 
merely contemplate the prevention or 
the detection of crime, be efficacious 
in repressing the outrages which 
prevail, while this perverted state 
of public opinion, and the causes 
which have led to it, are disregarded ? 
As well might the physician attempt, 
by topical applications, to cure sores 
which appeared upon the surface of 
the body, without any attempt to cor- 
rect the humours to which they owed 
their origin, and by which they must 
continue to be generated, as long as 
such humours continue to infect the 
system. Let no wise man, therefore, 
express surprise that the treatment of 
Irish disorders hitherto pursued has 
been unsuccessful. 

But as no general description could 
possibly convey to our English readers 
an adequate idea of a state of society 
of which it may be truly said, that 
‘the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint,” we subjoin the evidence of 
an approver upon one of the late trials 
at Nenagh, in the county of Tipperary, 
and that less with a view to the fright- 
ful detail of his enormities, than to the 
nonchalance with which they are nar- 
rated, as though he were very little 
conscious of any thing atrocious, or 
even extraordinary, in his revelations : 


*€ TIPERARY NORTH RIDING ASSIZE.— 
(* Saturday, March 20.) 


* RECORD COURT. 
(** Before the Lord Chief Baron. ) 


‘* Edward Ryan and John Conway 
were yesterday (Friday) indicted for 
assaulting the habitation of Pat Hogan, 
of Bawn, and firing into it a loaded gun. 
The offence took place on the 28th of 
July last, and in addition to the direct 
swearing of the approver, James Dar- 
mody, there was also circumstantial 
proof against the prisoners. 

““HORRIFYING DETAILS OF CRIME, 

‘* The following is thé cross-examina- 

tion of the approver, Darmody, who, in 
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his direct evidence, had sworn he wa’ 
instigated to fire, in the attack on Ho- 
gan, by 4 person named Kennedy. 

‘* Cross-examined by Mr. RoLLEsSTONE 
—How oldare you? Iam 26 years old, 
You are amarriedman? Yes, [havea 
wife. Counsel—God help her! Have 
you any children? 1 have. How do 
you support yourself? [have a quarter 
of land, for which I pay 7s. 6d. How 
far is Culluhun from your house? Two 
miles. How far isit from Bawn? Twelve 
miles; it is the first time I was there. 
Did you ever do a job for Kennedy be- 
fore? Inever did. What brought you 
into Nenagh? I came in to serve a 
crown summons for Ryan. How long 
were you in Nenagh before you met 
Kennedy? Two days. Whose public- 
house did you meet at? I cannot tell 
that. Upon your oath, did you tell it 
to the magistrates, or point it out to 
the police? I did not. Did they ask 
you about it? They did. Where? I 
was in Thurles when they asked me. 
How long were you in Nenagh? Ten 
days. Did they ask you to show them 
the house? They did not; they told 
me I could do it in Thurles, if I liked. 
How long do you know Fogarty? Three 
or four years. Upon your oath, would 
ou not shoot a man if you were asked? 

don’t think I would. And why did you 
go to shoot a man for Fogarty? I did 
it because I knew him — (sensation. ) 
So, if any man you knew asked you to 
murder another, you would do it ? When 
I am on such business, I would not kill 
a man unless I was attacked —(mur- 
murs.) Then you were on such busi- 
ness before? I was. Were you ever 
at the taking of the Black Chapel? I 
was not. Were you ever in gaol for 
Shanahan’s murder? I was. And so 

ou planned the murder of poor Hogan 
in a public house in this town? I did 
not plan it? Well, did you agree to the 
job? I did, after drinking. Now, can’t 

ou tell us what public house you were 
in? I can not, but it is in the street 
leading up to the court-house. How 
long were you there? A quarter of an 
hour. So, in a quarter of an hour you 
made up your mind to murder a man 
you did not know? I did—(sensation. ) 
Were you at the murder of Shanahan ? 
I was. Were you tried for the murder 
of James Ryan More? I was not. 

“(Here he coolly detailed the parti- 
culars of Shanahan’s murder, amid great 
sensation. } 

‘Mr. RotLestone—How did you 
murderhim? We killed him with stones 
in his own yard, near Lord Hawarden’s 
ax (renewed Sensation:) Did you do 


anything to the body of the man you 
butchered? I did not, bat I heard that 


one of the party did. What did they do 
to him?. I can’t tell what they did te 
him. How long were you butchering 
him? (The witness here hesitated to 
answer.) Answer this court, sir, said 
counsel, I have a catalogue of your 
villainy here (pointing to his brief.) 
How long were you doing the job, I ask 
you again? We were not long about 
it—(sensation.) Was there not a charge 
of rape against one of the party on that 
occasion? There was. Now, auswer 
me this question—did you not stand in 
the door of Bolton’s house while three 
of the murderers committed a rape on 
his daughter? Idid. And the corpse 
of the murdered man lying before you 
in the yard? [Here an audible thrill 
ran through the court, and there was a 
pause of a moment.] Was not poor 
Bolton murdered because he sent home 
a gun ye took from Lord Hawarden? 
He was. Where did you sleep that 
night? At my own house. On your 
oath did you ever see Shanahan until 
the night you helped to murder him? 
I did not see him until that night—(sen- 
sation.) Can you tell how long you 
were butchering him? I can’t say. 
Was it on Sunday you did it? I can’t 
tell whether it was or not; it is ten 
years ago,” 


Now, what will be said of this? 
Could such a monster find harbourage 
in England? Would he not be hunted 
from society like a wild beast? And 
yet, if he had not become an approver, 
he would still find countenance and 
favour amongst large masses of the 
peasantry of Ireland! No amount of 
blood-guiltiness would have caused him 
to lose caste in the society in which he 
lived, if he had not added to it the un- 
pardonable offence of becoming a wit- 
ness against his fellow-murderers ! 

When the late Mr. Clarke was shot 
to death, a whole family of his imme- 
diate tenants were cognizant for weeks 
of the intentions of the assassins, who 
made no secret of their design to take 
his life; and consulted as freely about 
it as if it were a matter with which all 
might be fearlessly made acquainted. 
Was the victim thus marked out a hard 
landlord, a village oppressor, who 
ground the faces of the poor? The 
contrary was manifest ; and was even 
confessed by those who were aecom- 
plices before the fact in his murder. 
To what, then, is his so fearful taking- 
off to be attributed? One might as 
well ask the motive of the act when a 


man is seized upon in a jungle bya 
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A remorseless thirst of blood, 


tiger. 
which may be stirred into action by 
any accident, would seem, in the case 
of multitudes of our peasantry, to have 
superseded not only all the influences 
of religion, but all the instincts of hu- 


manity. And this extends itself not 
only to the individuals who, in the first 
instance, from whatever cause, become 
obnoxious to the miscreant assassin, 
but to all those who may bein any way 
instrumental in his detection, convic- 
tion, or punishment ; so that, not only 
have witnesses and jurors been intimi- 
dated from the discharge of their duty, 
but even some of the judges of the land 
have had threatening notices served 
upon them; and one, in particular, 
has been warned that if he did not ac- 
complish, through his interference with 
government, the liberation of a convict- 
ed criminal, his own life would be in 
danger. 

Hence, the utter inefficacy of the 
ordinary Jaws of the land to repress a 
system of crime, the source of which 
is the brutal depravity of wretches who 
acknowledge no law, either human or 
divine, which would interfere with their 
thirst of gain, or their desire of ven- 

ce. Hence the utter insecurity of 
oom life, unless as it may be secured 
by a confederacy with those who are 
united in a bond of blood against all 
who oppose themselves to their ac- 
cursed combination. Let the lives al- 
ready sacrificed by this hellish conspi- 
racy tell of its unpunished enormities. 
The melancholy catalegue extends be- 
fore us, of gentlemen and clergymen, 
against whom the -tongue of slander 
never moved, and whose bereaved and 
desolate families mourn their untimely 
loss, while the law is powerless to reach 
the assassins, whose very crimes are 
their protection from the hand of jus- 
tice. 

This it is which constitutes the fear- 
ful anomaly of the state of Ireland. 
It is not that crimes of a most re- 
volting character are committed, but 
that the perpetrators find grace and 
favour with large masses of the peo- 
ple; and that no effectual means have 
been taken by their spiritual instruc- 
tors to implant in them a righteous 
abhorrence of the murderer. 

Look to the efforts made by the de- 
magogues and the Romish priesthood 
to represent the miscreant, Seery, as 
an injured man, to proclaim him as a 
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suffering innocent, to fling upon the 
law, and all those concerned in the ad- 
ministration of it, the opprobrium of 
an unjust condemnation, and to cajole 
or terrify the public authorities into a 
remission of the sentence which he 
had brought upon himself by his mis- 
deeds. Have any similar efforts been 
made to detect and prosecute to con- 
viction the murderer? Have the peo- 
ple been effectually taught to regard 
him as a walking pestilence? Do his 
friends and acquaintances disown him? 
and is he avoided in places of public 
resort? Alas! is it not notorious 
that not only does he not feel the 
enormity of his wickedness, but that 
he commingles with society, and expe- 
riences favour and protection from his 
countrymen, just as if his character 
was unaffected by his misdeeds—if in- 
deed they did not confer a sort of 
éclat upon him amongst the more 
reckless and adventurous of his ad- 
miring beholders! If the same efforts 
which were made to bring the law 
into contempt, and to confer the glory 
of martyrdom upon the blood-thirsty 
assailant of Sir Francis Hopkins, were 
made to impress upon our deluded pea- 
santry the awful sin of blood-guiltiness, 
and the duty of denouncing the culprit, 
on the part of all those who were cog- 
nizant of his crime, is it conceivable 
that this perverted state of public opi- 
nion should characterize so large a 
portion of the population of Ireland? 
We know that there are cases in 
which Romish priests have given an 
honest and indignant expression to 
their feelings of abhorrence against 
the murderer; and if their example 
were generally followed, the best ef- 
fects must be produced. Such was 
the case at the Cavan meeting of ma- 
gistrates and gentry, which was con- 
vened when Booth Bell was savagely 
murdered. Father Thomas Maguire 
then spoke like an honest, as well as 
an able man; and if similar convic- 
tions were felt, and a similar zeal ex- 
hibited by his co-religionists, the dis- 
tempered state of the public mind 
would be corrected, and conscience 
would become an auxiliary to law, 
instead of being, as it is at pre- 
sent, antagonistic to it. But we ap- 
peal to any man who knows the 
state of this country, to say is that 
now the case? And until it is, what 
hope can be entertained either for the 
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moral regeneration or the social tran- 
quillity of Ireland ? 

“It is no good report I hear of 
you,” said the high priest Eli to his 
wicked and profligate children; “ ye 
do make the Lord’s people to trans- 
gress.” And for this feeble expostu- 
lation against their iniquity, which 
partook so little of reprehension that 
it amounted almost to encouragement, 
he, as. well as they, incurred the divine 
condemnation. ~ His children were cut 
off, and his priesthood was transferred 
to another, and upon the express 
ground that “his sons made them- 
selves vile, and he restrained them 
not.” 

Now, we need not suppose that the 
Romish priesthood are one whit more 
consenting parties to the blood-guilti- 
ness of so many amongst their people, 
than was Eli to the abominations of 
his two sons, who set at nought his 
indolent reclamations, to be persuaded 
that for the iniquity which abounds, 
they, too, have much to anewer. The 
question is not, are they, or are they 
not, sleeping partners with the ribbon 
conspirators? But have they exerted 
themselves strenuously against them ? 
Have they wielded against them the 
censures of the Church? Have they 
pronounced against them, and all who 
consort with them, the greater or the 
lesser excommunication? We have 
seen no evidence of it. Murder after 
murder has been perpetrated. Life 
after life has been taken away by the 
hand of the assassin, who remains em- 
bosomed in the community which 
should feel itself polluted by his pre- 
sence; and if not a favoured, at least 
a protected guest in many a family 
by whose aid and contrivance he is 
enabled to elude the pursuit of justice. 
And yet, nothing is done to mark the 
indignant sense which Church autho- 
rities should feel for such connivance 
at flagitious wickedness, beyond some 
formal condemnation, understood too 
frequently by the guilty parties as “a 
make believe,” to divert from them- 
selves the suspicion which might other- 
wise arise, that with the atrocities 
which were planned and perpetrated 
they were in their hearts well pleased. 
We undertake to say, that if one-hun- 
dredth part of the zeal and energy 
which were employed in the case of 
Seery in bringing the laws of the land 
into contempt, and conferring the 
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halo of martyrdom upon one who was 
in act and intention a foul and brutal 
murderer, was used for the purpose of 
their vindication, far more healthful 
would be the state of opinion, and far 
more effectual the efforts of the legal 
authorities in discountenancing and 
repressing the sanguinary atrocities 
which mark so many of the Romish 
districts of Ireland. 

We have before us the report of a 
trial which lately took place in the 
north of Ireland, and in which damages 
were recovered from a Romish priest, 
for having, in obedience to a mandate 
from his bishop, pronounced sentence 
of excommunication against a member 
of his congregation for reading the 
Bible! The words, as set forth in 
the indictment, were, ‘* My curse, and 
the curse of God, on Charles M‘Laugh- 
lin, Hugh Shields, and John M‘Cay, 
and onall who will work with, and hold 
any communication with THE aAcCURSED 
TEACHERS OF THE IrtsH Brae!” 

Here the reverend denouncer was 
in earnest. The offence was one by 
which he felt “ the craft” endangered. 
He had had recourse to every means 
of persuading or deterring the poor 
man, who was the plaintiff, from the 
performance of what he deemed his 
bounden duty. 


‘*On one occasion” (we use the 
words of the counsel who stated the 
case), ‘‘he overtook the plaintiff on the 
road, and read him a long lecture, with 
a view to prevent him from reading the 
Scriptures. Finding persuasion would 
not do, he threatened him, in a manner 
that would satisfy the jury of his (the 
defendant’s) conception of his power. 
He said he would ‘ put man, woman, and 
child, from speaking to him,’ that ‘ they 
would not walk on the same side of the 
road with him,’ that he ‘ would not get 
a single hand’s turn to do,’ and that he 
would ‘leave his mill as dry as the road,’ 
and that this would be intimated in the 
chapel, and that the plaintiff would be 
cursed ‘by bell, book, and candle light.’” 


But the sturdy northern Romanist 
preferred “‘to obey God rather than 
man,” and thus became obnoxious to 
the awful malediction ; and the con- 
sequences, which he was forewarned 
would attend its fulmination, did not 
fail to make themselves felt. He had 
been told by his spiritual monitor— 


‘¢ That ‘man, woman, or child would 
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not speak to the plaintiff, or look on the 
same side of the road with him.’ Nor 
did his neighbours speak to him, for they 
passed on the other side of the road 
without acknowledging him. He said 
that he ‘would not get a hand’s turn to 
do, and that his mill would be as dry as 
the road.’ Not one hand’s turn did he 
get to do, and his mill was idle. Nay, 
further, persons who sold little commo~ 
dities in that remote district, would not 
allow him to make purchases from them ; 
and he had to go to Ballycastle to buy 
any articles that he might require. At 
fairs and markets people shunned him 
as they would shun a leper ; and on an 
occasion when he went to purchase corn 
in Ballycastle, on his approach a person 
fled from a cart rather than ecommuni- 
cate with the accursed man. Doors 
were closed against him, his children 
were persecuted, and his son had been 
beaten by other children. Had the plain- 
tiff not been supported by some gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, he might 
have left his place, and begged his bread 
where a priest’s curse was of less fear- 
ful consequences.” 


Such is the measure of papal ven- 
geance dealt out in this free country 
against all Romanists who presume, in 
defiance of the injunction of the priest, 
to read a prohibited Bible! Thus it 
is that, when they are in earnest, they 
go to work. But let the offence be, 
that a miscreant imbrues his hand in 
the blood of that Bible-reader, and he 
may live and die in the odour of sanc- 
tity; or, should the laws of the land 
Jay hold of him, and he should suffer 
for his guilt, there will be such a glo- 
rification in his latter end as converts 
it into a sort of apotheosis; so that 
a death by the hand of the public exe- 
cutioner, is regarded rather as an ho- 
nour than a disgrace! This is to ex- 
communicate the law, by annulling its 
most solemn sanctions! 

Most truly was it said by Mr. Tomb, 
the counsel for the plaintiff in the 
above case :— 


** That if the legislature would pass 
an act of parliament—it was almost in- 
decent to suppose such a thing; but, if 
it were possible for the legislature to 
pass an act of parliament, requiring the 
subjects of these realms not to read the 
Holy Scriptures, no man in the country 
would, he (the learned counsel) submit- 
ted, under the correction of the court, 
be obliged to obey the law. He would 
obey the Higher Tribunal, and would 
read the Word of God. Such an act of 
parliament would be void’; and that the 
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legislature could pot de, was not to be 
supposed as capable of being accom- 
plished by the peri priest of Culfeigh- 
trin, who would prohibit the Gospel mes- 
sage being sent to God’s intelligent and 
rational creatures,” 


Yes! Let the British House of 
Commons attempt to pass an act of 
that kind, and they will soon find that 
there are limits which, in the plenitude 
of their omnipotence, they cannot pass. 
The authority of God's written word 
is too firmly rooted in the understand- 
ing and the hearts of the people, to 
be abrogated by any human power. 
And any such attempt would recoil 
upon its perpetrators, and do more 
to damage their influence than could 
be accomplished by a successful re- 
volution. The Scriptures are the 
eommons of God's faithful people ; 
and no man in this free country 
may be lawfully “let or hinder- 
ed” in seeking instruction therein. 
But what King, Lords, and Commons 
could not do, a Romish priest hopes to 
accomplish by the terrors of excom- 
munication ; and the man must have 
possessed an extraordinary degree of 
moral courage who could act in defi- 
ance of an interdict, the sanctions of 
which were so tremendous, 

But our business is not at present 
with the priest and his anathemas. It 
is with the comparative measures of 
spiritual! censures which are awarded 
to different offences—the portentous 
laxity of the church discipline by which 
the murderer is tolerated, while the 
reader of the Bible is condemned. Let 
M‘Laughlin, the poor, persecuted mil- 
ler of the north, pass to the south of 
Ireland, and let him only become a 
Ribbon confederate, and imbrue his 
hands in the blood of some unoffending 
gentleman, whom he never saw until 
he met him to take his life, and he at 
once becomes restored to society. His 
offence is at once a passport to favour 
and sympathy with multitudes of his 
countrymen.” But let him beware of 
betraying any disposition to fall again 
into the heretical perversity of reading 
the word of God for their edification. 
The instant he does so, his merits are 
forgotten. No protection will be any 
longer afforded him. No alibi will be 
got up for his defence; and if ven- 
geance does not anticipate the course 
of law, he will very soon be a victim 
to justice. 
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There was no part of the tragical 
case which has given rise to this paper, 
by which the enlightened portion of the 
community were more deeply revolted, 
than the solemn declaration of his in- 
nocence by the convict Seery, imme- 
diately before his execution, Upon 
this we do not wish to offer any com- 
ment. Sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, had the wretched culprit to an- 
swer for in the deed which hurried 
him to his last account. And if he 
erred, it may be an erring conscience 
may be pleaded in bar to the heavier 
condemnation with which his memory 
must be loaded, if by his offence he 
only deliberately added sin to sin. But 
we have before us a little tract en- 
titled “ Murder and the Murderer Re- 
conciled,” written by the Rev. Rode- 
rick Ryder, late a Roman Catholic 
swe and now aconvert to the Estab- 

ished Church ; and we extract from it 

a statement which, if it be true (and 
we have noreason to question its truth), 
yon those ** dying declarations” of 
Romish culprits in a point of view 
which deserves to be generally known, 
as illustrating the working of popery 
in Ireland. The statement (valeat 
quantum) is as follows :— 


“Your fourth reason is, that Seer 
declared his innocence on the scaffold. 
I need not tell you, sir, or any priest 
of your Church, why the Roman Ca- 
tholic fears not to go before his God, 
after telling a lie! Having been eleven 
years a priest of your Church, I know 
the reason, and you know it, and the 
public shall know it also. It is this: 
after telling it, he kneels down to his 
confessor, and gets absolution. This is 
the solution of a problem that was too 
difficult—the unravelling of a mystery 
that was too dark for Protestants to 
understand. The ego te absolvo of the 
confessor is the cause. The priest, 
standing by the side of the criminal, 
gives a false security to his guilty soul ; 
and, like the false prophet mentioned 
in Scripture, cries to his troubled con- 
science, ‘‘ Peace, peace, where there is 
no peace.” He ushers him into eter- 
nity, with a lie on his soul, and gives 
his absolution, as a passport to St. 
Peter, for admittance. The Council of 
Trent consigns to eternal flames any 
who will deny the validity of that pass- 
port! There can be no preventative 
against this but one, and that is, to 
give the chaplain full and free access 
to the convict, and to afford the con- 
vict every means and help to make 
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his peace with God, and after he fhas 
declared that he has done so, to allow 
no other absolution after he addresses the 
public, as we see by the papers Seery 
was allowed. If this rule were estab- 
lished, we would hear no more of these 
awful imprecations, that blaspheme God, 
if false, and scandalize the Christian, 
even if true. As an instance of how 
little importance should be attached to 
those declarations of innocence on the 
scaffold, I shall cite an example. In 
the year 1821, a notorious ruffian, named 
Daly, a captain of Ribbonmen, called 
Ballinafadmen, was executed at Seafin, 
near Loughrea. The most of the mur- 
ders and outrages committed in the 
county of Galway that year were com- 
mitted by this Captain Steele (as he 
was called) and his men. On the day 
on which he was led to execution, I 
heard one of his associates say that he 
was along with him the very night he 
committed the murder for which he was 
executed ; yet on the scaffold this man 
declared before God that he was inno- 
cent of that crime, and the next mo- 
ment knelt down and got absolution. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde, whose 
tenant he was, or Robert Daly, Esq., 
his agent, a Roman Catholic, can bear 
testimony to the truth of what I state. 
Since I became a priest, I never at- 
tended convicts on the scaffold, but on 
one occasion. ‘Two men were executed 
in Montreal, in 1832, for the murder of 
a soldier. The two were guilty; one 
of them said nothing on the scaffold ; 
the other declared his innocence, al- 
though I knew that he was guilty.” 


We suffer this statement (penes auc- 
torem) to speak for itself, only adding, 
that we have often heard it confidently 
affirmed by very competent authorities, 
that Romish convicts, when an alibi 
has been their defence, always make it 
a point of conscience to die with a de- 
claration of innocence, as otherwise 
the witnesses on their behalf would be 
compromised. But that such a decla- 
ration should be trumpeted as a full 
expurgation of guilt, and used for the 
purpose of inflaming the multitude 
against the government of the country, 
and causing them to distrust or detest 
the -administration of the law, was 
never attempted with so much auda- 
cious effrontery as in the case of Seery. 

And now we ask again, is it possible 
that any remedy can be found for the 
present dreadfully disordered state of 
this country, until something effectual 
is done for correcting the distempered 
state of public opinion amongst the 
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peasantry, according to which a death 
upon the gallows is no longer ignomi- 
nious when it is caused by what is 
called an agrarian murder ? 

Who are chargeable with this? Or- 
dinarily speaking, one would say, those 
to whom the moral instruction of the 
people is entrusted. But it must un- 
doubtedly proceed either from the pre- 
sence of bad, or the absence of any in- 
struction at all. 

If such a phenomenon were predi- 
cable of the north of Ireland; if a 
Protestant peasantry were found thus 
indifferent to human life, and thus 
flagitiously regardless of the precept, 

hou shalt do no murder,” what 
would be the inference? Would there 
be any great hesitation in ascribing it 
to some pernicious influence, exerted 
by those to whom their early training 
was confided, and by whom they were 
taught “the way they should go?” 
Let us putacase. Let us suppose a 
most mild and benevolent Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman in the north of Ire- 
land savagely murdered; let us sup- 
pose him a person who had never in- 
terfered in politics, so as to draw down 
upon himself any marked displeasure, 
and who had given of his substance 
indiscriminately to all’ who were in 
want; let us suppose the miscreant 
Orangeman, by whom he was waylaid 
when on a mission of charity, arrest- 
ed; let us suppose the charge proved 
against him, so that no human being 
could entertain a doubt of his guilt ; 
let us suppose that the jury, neverthe- 
less, upon some point which does not 
touch the merits of the case, acquit 
the prisoner ; let us suppose that upon 
his enlargement he is surrounded by 
exulting friends, and that lifting his 
arm with a fiendish joy, he exclaims, 
“there's the hand that done the job ;” 
let us suppose this ruffian returning to 
his native village, all inhabited by bro- 
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ther Orangemen, and that this village 
is illuminated at his approach, as if to 
celebrate this triumph over Jaw, as 
well as to hail the liberation of their 
associate, who was acquitte’\ by a 
mockery of justice ; let us sup ose all 
this taking place in the north of Ire- 
land, and the actors Orangemen, and 
we ask, would not the press ring with 
the indignant recital? would not the 
sage and the empire be agitated 

y it? would it not be made to resound 
through Europe’? Would not the 
Orangemen be denounced as monsters 
who were not fit to live in human 
society? And would not the ministry 
be hurled from power, which could con- 
tinue to regard them with any pecu- 
liar favour ? 

Now, what we have imagined in the 
case of the Orangemen of the north, 
is nothing more than a tame and spirit- 
less narrative of what is literal matter- 
of-fact in the case of the Romanists 
of the south of Ireland! The Rev. 
Irwin Whitty is the murdered Protes- 
tant clergyman to whom we allude, 
and every circumstance which we have 
supposed respecting the trial, the ac- 
quittal, and triumphant welcome home 
of the liberated murderer, is but a 
transcript of what actually took place 
when the felon was enlarged who glo- 
ried in his deed of blood! 

But we must conclude. The reader 
must draw the inference for himself. 
Such is the working of popery in Ire- 
land! If Sir James Graham supposes 
that by largely endowing it, it will be 
greatly improved, he is much mistaken. 
He knows not what manner of spirit it 
is of. And ifhe be suffered to ac- 
complish his design of establishing it 
in triumphant ascendancy in this coun- 
try, there appears to us no limit to the 
calamities which he will bring upon 
the empire. 





